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A WINTER WREATH 



Of 



SUMMER FLOWERS. 



INVOCATION. 



I. 



All is not dark because the sim is down, 
For now the gentle stars come forth to meet us t 
All is not dead because the hills are brown, 
For still some blossoms linger there to greet us. 

11. 

WTial though the forest boughs are stripped and rent? 
Full many a sheltered leaf retains its green ; 
E'en where the grass with icy crisp is bent, 
The nestling daisy often peeps between. 

III. 

All is not lost though cloud and tempest moan, 
In saddening cadence o'er the blighled earth — 
For now love lights, with lustre all its own. 
The circle gathered round the sacred hearth ! 



8 INVOCATION. 

IV. 

'Tis thus that life — the landscape of our years — 
£*en in its night, its winter, and its shade — 
The grateful heart with living beauty cheers, 
More lovely yet by present contrast made. 

V. 

Sweet Nature *s gentle art, be mine at last ! 
And teach me thus — along life's varied field -* 
E'en when tlie summer harvest all is past, 
Joyous to glean what autumn stubbles yield ! 

VI. 

Teach me, if winter at the window strain, 

And e'en the ivy shiver in its gloom — 

To find within the heart some open pane. 

Which lets soft Summer through with all her bloom! 

VII. 

Come in, sweet Maiden now, and be mine aid I 
Teach me to choose amid thine ample bowers — 
Help me of these for those I love, to braid 
A welcome Winter wreath of summer flowers ! 

VIII. 

I ask not all the cultured garden's pride — 
The glittering throng that in the green-bouse shine — 
A few of these — but blushing at their side, 
Full many a humbler plant I fain would twine. 

IX. 

'Tis for the Young, the Gentle and the Kind, 
A Gill I wreathe of many colored bloom ; 
And I shall be content if these may find, 
W'itliin its leaves a healthful, pure perfume ' 
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THE MESSENGER IN GREEN AND GOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE swan's nest. 



Of the seven sister islands that stud the Ionian Sea, 
Ccrigo may be regarded as one of the most remarkable. 
In ancient times, it was sacred to the goddess of Beauty, 
and was the birth place of the celebrated Helen , whose 
charms lighted the flames of war throughout Greece and 
Asia Minor. If the numerous vestiges of antiquity which 
ai^e still scattered over ils surface may be trusted, it was in 
remote ages a place of commercial importance , and the 
theatre upon which were enacted the usual scenes belong- 
ing to a rich, proud and pampered community. The details 
of these events are lost to history and to the memory of 
mankind, or can be but dimly evoked by the aid of tradi- 
tion and the vestiges of ancient art. 

In modern times, the island presents a striking con- 
trast to the ideas suggested by these historical incidents. 
As formed by the hand of nature, its surface is bleak, rude 
and mountainous ; its coasts are abrupt , and present nu- 
merous rocky angles to the surrounding currents. In 
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rough weather, these lash the waves into a furious tumult, 
belling the entire island with thunder and foam ; and even 
when other parts of the Ocean subside into repose, the 
** ever toiling tide " here continues its murmuring and 
fretful undulations. 

In addition to these severe and repulsive aspects of na- 
ture, seeming to frown upon the approach of the mariner 
and to defy the labor of the agriculturist, Ccrigo has 
been used at different periods, by the government, as a 
place of banishment for oflenders against the law. In place, 
therefore, of the luxurious refinements of its ancient days, 
we find now a population for the whole island of scarcely 
ten thousand souls, chiefly devoted to petty commerce, 
to the raising of cattle, olive oil and honey. This last 
article has been celebrated from antiquity; the bees 
seeming to be the only living things which have remained 
the same amid the changes of nature and art wrought by 
Ihe lapse of thirty centuries. 

We have to present one mitigation of these stern features 
of the island, and that is, the climate. It is the most southern 
of the Ionian group, and nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the heavens and the balm of the atmosphere. It was 
upon the shores of this island that Grecian poetry, ever 
mindful of the beautiful in earth, air and sky, — imagined 
the birth of Venus from the foam of the sea. Even the 
rugged land, stimulated and cherished by the perpetual 
spring which reigns over it, produces bountifully, wherever 
tlic soil affords sufficient depth for vegetation. The rocky 
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cliffs yield sweet and nutritious, though not luxuriant, 
pastures, for numerous herds of homed cattle, and the 
slopes supply with inexhaustible bloom the ingenious and 
toilsome little confectioners of the hive. A few narrow 
valleys on the southern slopes present rich plantations 
bending with grapes, olives and oranges, and offering here 
and there patches of wheat, maize, cotlon and sugar, which 
yield abundant harvests in their season. The air is so pure, 
that the little island of Cerigotto — a mere strip of verdure 
some four miles in length and twenty miles distant — is dis- 
tinctly visible in a fair day, to the naked eye. 

Such is Cerigo now : at the period of our story, which 
dates three fourths of a century back, it was in a more de- 
pressed condition. Its population — less than even at the 
present day — was ignorant, superstitious and semi-bar- 
barous, — with the exception of a few persons who held 
rich plantations and lived in a style of easy, if not refined 
luxury, — forming a striking contrast to the general poverty 
of the people. The Ionian Islands, now under the prelection 
of Great-Britain, were then subject to the Venitian govern- 
ment. Cerigo was then as now a sort of penitentiary, — a 
place of exile for offenders, — and, as well from this circum- 
stance, as from its rude natural features and its remote 
position, a residence there was seldom a matter of choice 
to persons of wealth. Whoever dwelt there, was supposed 
to be controllal either by the necessity of a government 
decree or the exigences of fortune. Of society, except in 
the little port of Kapsali, there was none. The few planters 
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scaKcnnl over the island were generally separalod from 
each oilier hy intersecting bays or ridges of rocks, and 
each, Ihei^efore, lived in independence and isolation. This 
condition of things was perha|)s in some degree induced 
and condrmed by the fact, that many of these pei^ons were 
exiles, who neither sought intercourse with others, nor were 
soiight in return. A few were independent proprietors 
who had inherited their estates and were content to live 
upon them : yet these, of all the population, were the least 
likely to cherish social relations with neighbours of doubtful 
character and uncertain position. 

It was about the year 1780, that one of the jJantations we 
have described, situated at the south-western extremity of 
theishmd, was occupied by a man somewhat past the middle 
age, and a family of two girls — young ladies, perhaps we 
should call them, — with a governess, and two or three 
servants. The former was a person of grave and clouded 
aspect, as if some weight lay heavy at his heart, and 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of every ordinary train 
of thought, or subject of reflexion. He bore the name of 
Bi[»poni, and was vaguely supposed by the people around, 
to be one of the unlbrtunate persons banished to Cerigo 
by the government for some misdemeanor , the nature 
of which was variously reported by the gossiping vicinity. 

The two girls were of the several ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, and were undei*stood to be cousins, — the former, 
the daughter of S'. Bip[)oni, and the latter, a child of his 
brother in law. Excepting him, it was supposed they had 
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no living relative, and beyond the inmates of the house 
already mentioned, they had no society whatever. In 
their manners and dress , the two girls appeared to be 
Greeks , with somewhat of that oriental tinge which had 
gradually crept over the higher classes, under the influence 
of the long dominion of the Ottomans throughout continen- 
tal Greece. We may add that they were both eminently 
beautiful : the younger characterised by the jetty locks, 
deep gazelle eyes and skin like polished ivory, common to 
this land of the sun ; the elder, possessing light hair, blue 
eyes and a ruddy complexion, rarely seen in these regions, 
and therefore highly esteemed. The residence of our two 
heroines was an antique and dilapidated Greek villa, si- 
tuated, as we have said, at the south-western point of the 
island. Its site was on the w^estern shore of a cove or 
bay, some two miles in width, that set up into the land. 
Being a narrow valley sheltered by hills, it had acquired 
the popular name of the Swan's Nest. At the time the cur- 
tain rises upon the first act of our drama, the two maidens 
were sitting in a balcony trellised with roses, which from 
its cheerful aspect and somewhat modern construction or 
reparation, formed a striking contrast to the general dul- 
ness and decay, which characterised the place. The view 
from the balcony was pleasing, embracing the opposite 
shore of the bay just mentioned , with hills rising info 
mountains on the left, and the open sea at the distance of 
two or three miles to the right. 
'* What shall we do to day? '' said Rosaire, — the 
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younger of llic Iwo, — she of the black eyes, — afler a 
long pause, during which both had been gazing over the 
bay. 

*' What shall we do ? " said Larissa. *^ How strange it 
seems to hear you ask such a question ! Since we crossed 
the bay and took a stolen walk in the olive and orange 
groves of the Monk's Mound, your character seems totally 
changed. " 

'* How, changed? " replied Rosaire, quickly. 

'^ Why, before, '' was the reply, '' you were always at 
ease; the day passed away in languid content. A little 
music, a little embroidery, a tale of Scheherazade, a 
poem of Hafiz, and a great deal of voluptuous lounging 
on your silken divan, were amusement for a day, a 
month, a year. Now you are always restless, always 
gazing at the bay, or taking long and lingering looks into 
the blue openings of the orangery on the other side of the 
water! '' 

^' Well, it may be so. You know we had a glimpse of 
the famous ruins of the temple of Venus, and it is very 
natural for me to muse a little upon these objects. Do you 
know that this island was the chief seat of the worship of 
her who was ranked as the Queen of Beauty, even among 
the gods? And do you know that on yonder headland 
which juts into this litde cove, was the site of one 
of her temples — some say the most renowned of all 
antiquity? " 

"Yes 1 learned all that when 1 studied heathen my- 
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thology. But these things happened a great while 
ago. '' 

** No doubt; but for that very reason I am interested 
in the subject. Antiquity throws a charm over objects, as 
mist gives beauty to a landscape. Do you see yonder 
pe^ks which rise into the clouds? What velvet softness, 
what celestial azure rest upon them? These are ordinary 
cliffs composed of earth and stone; yet to us, they seem fit 
abodes for the gods, merely through the enchantment of 
thjat veil which distance throws over the view. " 

** You are getting poetical, — you, the soft, listless, lan- 
guid Rosaire, — you, a very sultana — only without a sultan; 
— you seem suddenly waked into new life. All you say is 
very true : I have said these things to you fifty times. Nay, 
I have translated to you pass^es from the poets which illus- 
trate the fact you allude to, in a pleasing manner. Do you 
not remember the lines? — 

* Why do we turn with ever-longing eye 

To yonder mountains mingling wilh the sky ? 

Why chase the clouds along their paths of light. 

And deem them angels in their glorious flight? 

Why spurn the near — that seems to court the view, — 

And climb impatient for the distance blue? 

*Tis that a robe of azure lies between. 

And lends enchantment to the far-off scene. 

So doth our fancy, with seductive skill, 

Deform the present — shewing all its ill, — 

While o'er the absent, hiding every blight, 

It throws its seeming robes of love and light. * 
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That is very beautiful, and very true. It is possible 
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that I spoke from Ihc impressions made upon my mind 
by tliese lines , but I did not recoiled * ibat I bad ever 
heard them. Ob ! I love to dwell upon Ibe past and to sec 
in the azure of ages gone by, the [persons who have figured 
on the stage of life. When I look upon Ibe crumbled mo- 
numents of anticpiily — such as these at Monk's Mound , 
I restore them in imagination, and make them pass before 
the eye, all clothed in what your poet calls the enchantment 
of distance. " 

'MVell! this is very fine, but for my part I like the 
present betler than the past; I like the living beller than 
the d(^ad ; I like those near better than those who arc 
remote ! '* 

*MVhat do YOU mean?'* 

*' Exactly what I say. I Hive the beauliful new villa, on 
the other side of the cove belter than the old ruslv stones 
you call the temjile of Venus, or the Monk's Mound ; and I 
like better still the image that moves along, sometimes in 
the vistas of yonder orangery, sometimes in a boat across 
the bay, and sometimes along the narrow beach which 
lies here at the foot of our Swan's Nest — and I like this 
image all the betler the nearer it is to me. " 

'' fie Larissa! how^ can vou talk so?" 

** Why I am only talking what you are thinking! '* 

*' Worse and worse! What I am thinking? Ho\v can 
you undertake to say what I am thinking? " 

'•Oh! looks, motions, eyes, sighs, speak as well as the 
lips; and beside — beside 1 '* 
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**Besidcwhat?" 

** See here! " — holding up a leaf of gold- edged, rose- 
tinted paper. 

**0 Larissa! it is only a song I've been writing! " 
'* You writing a song ? Come — come, let me read it! ** 
*^ No — no — it's nonsense — a mere scrawl in pencil, 
— and I should be ashamed to have any one see it. " 

'* But I have seen it, and I have given it a title. Here 
itisl — 

'SONG ON ROSE-COLORED PAPER : 

IF I HAD wings!' 

** Now listen, while I read 1 

* If I had wings, where would I go? 
Where would I go? 
You dou*t know — you don't know! 

If I had wings, where would I fly? 
In yonder sky? 
No, not I — no, not I ! 

If 1 had wings, where would I dwell? 
In yonder dell? — 
I shan*t tell — I shan't tell ! 

If I had wings, where would I rove — 

Where would I rove? 
In yonder grove — in yonder grove I * 

** There silent, secret, sighing Rosaire! There it is; 
murder will out! I have exactly interpreted your own 

2 
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ideas and feelings. You talked about Venus , and anti- 
quity, and ruins, and the azure of distance, while it was the 
spell of something living, present, close by; somelhing in 
the grove, just over the bay that was enchanting you! *' 

'^What an impertinent chatterbox ! Really, Larissa, you 
pretend to know me belter than I know myself. You 
draw very large inferences from very small premises . Even 
if there were some foundation for what you say, it is a very 
innocent and natural curiosity. Why should I not feel some 
little interest about this stranger , especially as a yoimg 
gentleman is such a rarity to us , poor injprisoned 
maidens ? " 

'' Oh ! it's the most natural thing in the world. He has 
shown a great deal of curiosity about you, and as there is 
always a tendency to reciprocity of feelings, you should be 
very curious about him. It is all very natural and has hap- 
pened a thousand times before. " 

''You say he has curiosity about me. Why not about 
yourself? *' 

''Oh! Tm nothing. He's evidently an Englishman, and 
I am a blond, like the insipid girls of his own country; — 
but you, Rosaire, you have the oriental beauty which is 
irresistible with these rosy-cheeked Goths of the North. It 
is possible that he never saw^ one of our eastern beauties 
before , and therefore the reality is no doubt heightened 
by novelty; and, beside all this, there is still some distance 
between you, and this no doubt 'lends enchantment to 
tlie view, * as the poet says. " 
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"Here's another impertinence! Really, Larissa, you 
give your tongue too much freedom. But come, can't we 
cross the bay again to-day, and take a look at the ruins of 
Monk's Mound? I do so like ruins! Besides — the weather 
is calm, and the wafer is like a mirror? " 

*' Really, Rosaire, I think we had better not It is per- 
fectly clear that this stranger watches us, and if we venture 
upon his precincts again, he is very likely to get it into his 
silly head that we have come to look after him. " 

'' Oh horrible! And do you think he would dare to look 
at us?" 

*' Yes, and speak to us too." 

'impossible! " 

*' Not at all impossible. I tell you he is an Englishman, 
and as I have been in England, I can assure you that the 
men of that country will just as soon look at a pretty girl 
as look the other way; and as to speaking to her, that is 
a matter of course, if they get a good chance. " 

** What barbarians they must be ! I should like to go to 
England. " 

*' To be looked at, and spoken to? " 

*' No, indeed ; we can wear a veil, and keep aloof from 
these monsters. " 

" Not at all; and besides, when you get to England, you 
very readily adopt the customs of the country. " 

** Really ! Then after all, why should we be shy of this 
stranger? Being an Englishman, he will see nothing inde- 
licate in our taking a row across the bay to the ruins — for 
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of course he wili not be such a coxcomb as to suppose 
we are looking for liim. " 

*' I'm not so sure of that, for all men have a good deal of 
Ihecoxcomb in them, so far as women are concerned. Now 
suppose two young ladies to whom a man has sent roses 
by a Messenger in Gold and Green, should take a boat and 
row across a bay, and pull ashore where they are accus- 
tomed to see that same young man stroll by day -light and 
siumter by moon-light; do you not think he would have a 
right to fancy that they were looking for him?'' 

'^0 Larissa ! you are so downright, so blunt, I may say, 
there is no getting along with you! Really, what shall we 
dotoKlay?" 

As the young lady said these words, she chanced to look 
across the bay, and her quick and eager glance caught sight 
of a speck, high in the air, which she immediately recogni- 
zed as the bird which had once visited the villa, bringing in 
its beak a rose, the emblem of affection in all the East, wiiere 
the restrictions of society forbid personal communication 
and exclude the interchange of speech between the sexes. 
She followed the flight of the bird with her eyes, and as it 
ap|)roachcd, pointed it out to her companion; in a few 
seconds, the parrot came, and Rosaire holding out her 
hand, it alighted upon her linger. 

The feathered visiter this time bore no message, either 
wiitten or emblematic. Both of the girls seemed disa|)- 
poinled, and Rosaire was evidently piqued. She sat down, 
and gave the bird to her companion. Larissa spoke to it 
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and began to play with it, striking its beak with the piece of 
folded paper which she had in her hand. Presently, the 
parrot seized it, spread its wings and darted away; it 
swept across the bay, and with the telescope, Rosairc saw 
the bird deliver it into the hands of the stranger who was 
standing in a pavilion of the garden which jutted over the 
bay. She then turned to Larissa, and both of the girls re- 
membered, at the same instant, that the paper taken by 
the parrot was the soi ig that Rosaire had wTif ten that very 
morning ! 

'' What will he think of it?" was the ejaculation of 
Si^aire. 

'* What will he think of it?" said Larissa : '' he will 
think, of course, that it is a charming rose-tinted reply to 
the tell-tale rose he sent you ! The color of your effusion 
will assure him that you understand and appreciate his em- 
blematic declaration. " 

*'*• Oh! that is too shocking : what is to be done?" 

** Well — you can go and see him, and tell him all 
about it. " 

'* You are too absurd, Larissa! I am really in trouble, 
and you only make sport of my feelings. " 

*^ Or you can write him a rose-colored note, and tell him 
ihe song was only an expression of your private feelings ; 
that it was stolen by his naughty green and gold parrot, and 
was not at all intended for him. You can tell him that when 
you spoke of having wings and going to 'rove in a grove,* 
— you did not at all mean his grove, but some other. " 
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' ' Oh ! you are worse and worse ! " 
'' Or you can ask the young gentleman to come himself, 
and take from your own lips " — 
^'What?'' 
' ' An explanation ! " 
** Oh ! how provoking I ** 



CHAPTER IL 

THE MOMR's MOUI^D. 

If the reader will now keep us company, we will intro- 
duce him to the plantation of Monk's Mound, which lay op- 
posite the Swan's Nest, on a rocky headland around which 
the blue waters of the bay swept in the form of a crescent. 
From a distance this point presented, on the one hand, a 
heap of ghastly ruins half hidden by a few blasted pines 
and a wild undergrowth of briers and shrubs; and on the 
other, rich plantations of oranges, olives, and vines, above 
whose massive vegetation were visible the upper stories of 
a handsome villa. Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between these two points in the view, — one 
grisly with age and repulsive from neglect, — the other 
marked with recent improvement and all the signs of pre- 
sent care and cultivation. It was not possible to visit the 
two scenes, without reflecting upon that aspect of waste, 
decay, and death, which creeps over the face of all things 
— even the fairest works of man, if left to the ravages of 
nature and the vicissitudes of the seasons, — and, at the 
same time, upon the redeeming and creative power of wealth, 
in commanding the results of taste, refinement, and art. 
The gray and crumblingPast, its dominion half veiled by the 
rank vegetation striving to hide it from the sight, at the 
side of the fresh and luxurious Present, — were the concep- 
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lions naturally forced upon the imagination by these two 
objects — the ruin and the villa — which occupied the 
bending headland on the eastern side of the bay. 

The ruin, as has been said, was deemed the wreck of a 
temple of Venus, famous in Ihedim, heroic ages of Greece. 
It consisted of an irregular heap of stones, scattered over a 
space of several acres; many of Uiese were rough, and 
olhers — blent with the confused mass — were chiselled 
into all the exquisite forms of architectural art : capitals, 
friezes, columns, and architraves. Its origin and history 
were, however, matters of mere conjecture; though the 
place disputed with one other in the island the merit of being 
the actual site of the temple of the goddess of Beauty, 
so famous in the early Grecian annals. At the time of 
which we speak, it was a scene of desolation, and only 
inhabited by reptiles, bats, and owls, who exercised there 
a complete and ill-omened dominion. 

There was a legend among the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood that here was once — perhaps some centuries be- 
fore — a chapel, which in due time became an abbey — 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was a part of the story 
that the ancient people of Cerigo were obstinately devoted 
to the worship of Venus ; and ages after the rest of the 
world had accepted Christianity in place of the false but se- 
ductive w^orship of heathen divinities, the inhabitants still 
maintained and practised the traditional rites of the Cythe- 
rian goddess. At last, the chapel we have mentioned being 
erected to the Virgin — gradually, and after the lapse of cen- 
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turies, — she took the place of Venus in the hearts of the 
pco[)le ; the songs, sacrifices, processions, and ceremonies 
that belonged to the mythological queen, being transferred 
to the spotless Mother of God. Thus the chapel rose in 
fame, and, at last, by a miracle, the stones of which the 
ancient temple of Venus was built and which lay in ruins 
around, were suddenly, and — in a single night — erected 
into a magnificent abbey on which was inscribed in mystic 
letters : To the Queen of Hea>'en ! Those who at sunset saw 
the heap of ruins, on the morrow beheld the temple, made 
without hands, standing in its place! 

The fame of this religious establishment soon exceeded 
that of the ancient heathen goddess, and for a hundred 
years it was the resort of pious devotees from all parts of 
Greece as well as the adjacent countries. The most ex- 
traordinary miracles were performed here, and as the wor- 
shippers bestowed money, jewels, and costly gifts of various 
kinds in consideration of the spiritual blessings they received, 
the abbey became immensely rich. After a long time, 
however, the Evil One grew jealous of this temple of the Vir- 
gin, and so he seduced a false priest, by whose means he 
became master of the place, with its treasures. It was 
agreed that the monk should enjoy it all for forty years, 
and accordingly, during that space of time , he and a set 
of jolly companions, in the secret cloisters of the abbey, 
— occasionally honored with the presence of his Imperial 
Majest\% — devoted themselves to every species of revelry. 
They even restored the ancient rites of Venus, and in their 
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seclusion, safe from the prjing eyes of the world, enjoyed 
every species of voluptuous pleasure. All this lime, the 
abbey still grew in fame as a sanctuary of the Virgin, and 
continued to increase its enormous revenues of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. 

But when the forty years had expired, the Evil One claimed 
the completion of his bargain. He suddenly seized upon 
the entire treasures of the place, tumbled the edifice into a 
heap of ruins, and scooping for himself a hole in the earth, 
he descended to his fiery dominions, shaking the whole island 
with a concussion resembling that of a volcano. The ad- 
jacent seas boiled like a pot, and the air, for miles around , 
was filled with a suffocating and sulphureous odor. Long 
after, the cries of the priest, who was carried down with 
his Tormentor, were supposed to be heard by the old women 
of the place — especially those who were deaf, — it being 
a rule in necromancy, that those who know least of the ac- 
tual world have the largest experience of spiritual things. 

Such was the legend of the vulgar, and as there was no 
learned society in Cerigo to brush away the dust of ages 
and to clear up the mists of history, it passed into the settled 
belief of the inhabitants. So complete was its currency, 
that ancient traditions respecting the place as ilie site of the 
temple of Venus were lost, or at least overshadowed, and 
it received the popular designation of the Monk's Mound. 

A few persons, here and there, of more intelligence, held 
that the story was essentially true, the only error being that 
the destruction of the abbey was effected by a volcanic 
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shock, instead of his Imperial Majesty below. At all events 
the site was deemed an accursed place, together with the con- 
tiguous territories. For an entire century, it remained un- 
touched by man. No road crossed it; no human footstep 
ventured within its dark and grisly precincts. Occupying a 
little promontory upon the verge of the bay, its situation was 
delightful ; yet such was the anathema that rested over the 
spot, that it continued a waste and a desert. Its vestiges of 
ancient art, its chiselled capitals, its fluted columns, its almost 
living and breathing fragments of statuary, rising here and 
there to the view from the bosom of the wreck, were actually 
shunned as speaking witnesses of the curse which could 
convert even stones into mementos of destruction ! 

A few years prior to the opening of our story, a stranger 
— a foreigner, who spoke a language not understood by 
the people of the place, appeared and took possession of the 
neglected and evil-omened grounds we have described. 
He soon after began to erect a humble tenement on the 
verge of the ruin ; but he had only proceeded to lay the 
foundations, when the place shook violently, and the work- 
man who assisted him, refused to proceed any further. It 
was now abandoned for some months, during which time it 
remained as before. At length, the stranger returned, and 
again took possession of the place. With a little assistance, 
he built himself a rude hut among the ruins, and lived there 
in a state of hermit solitude. His name no one asked, and 
no one knew. After a time, he disappeared , but soon 
came back, bringing with him nearly fifty workmen, under 
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whose hands a speedy transformation was wrought in the 
scene. On the edge of the ruins, and in fact encroaching a 
little upon lliem, a liandsonne villa was erected ; groves and 
gardens were planted, and over a space of adjacent terri- 
tory which had long lain waste, — sharing in the bad re- 
putalion of the ruin itself, — a plantation was fornied, and 
made to display all the riches of skilful and thorough cul- 
tivation. 

During these operations, and until the place was com- 
plete — that is, for a period of two years — the proprie- 
tor was absent. At length he returned, and took perma- 
nent possession of his new abode. His name — or that by 
which he passed — was Ypsali; but beyond this, no one 
around seemed to know any thing about him. The work- 
men he brought all left the island when their task was 
done. He seemed a man past the middle age ; his hair was 
white, his thin form bent, his habits studious or ascetic ; 
but in matters of art and refinement — judging from his 
dwelling — he possessed luxurious and even sumptuous 
tastes. His villa was richly ornamented, filled with the 
most elegant furniture, stored with books, and embellished 
with costly pictures and statuary. 

For several months, the proprietor of all this luxury 
seemed devoted to the solitary enjoyment of his treasures. 
He had no society but that of servants, and these — some 
half dozen in number — were men, and all habited in foreign 
costumes. No one visited him, so far as it appeared. The 
neighbors kept aloof, having suspicions that it was the old 
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monk, or his Master, who had returned in human shape, to 
take possession of the scenes which, some centuries before, 
they had enjoyed, and where they now intended to revive 
their impious and sacrilegious revels. It might have been 
supposed that the quiet appearance of the stranger, his 
gentle demeanor, his somewhat sad and chastened coun- 
tenance, his even priestly sobriety of manner, would 
have softened their superstitious prejudices; but on the 
contrary, these only seemed to conlirm the evil thoughts 
which had taken possession of their minds. 

All these events happened subsequent to the period when 
S' Lapanti came to reside on the opposite side of the bay at 
the Swan's Nest. As we have said, the new-comer lived as 
much a recluse as his neighbor across the water, and neither 
sought the acquaintance nor took the trouble to inquire as 
to the character or condition of the other. Thus several 
years passed away, until about the time when the opening 
dialogue of our story took place, when a new event 
happened at Monk's Mound. This was nothing less than 
the appearance of a visitor, and what was more to the pur- 
pose, a young gentleman ! Unlike his host, who lived as 
a recluse in his cell, the stranger went abroad, w^alked in 
the garden, sauntered through the orange gi^oves, rambled 
over the vestiges of the neighboring ruins, rowed and sailed 
upon the bay, and even established a kind of mystic tele- 
graph between Monk's ]\Iound and the Swan's Nest — by 
means of a Messenger in Green and Gold! With all this, 
the reader has already been made some^vhat acquainted. 
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As we have seen, the curiosity of Rosaire had been excited 
by the appearance of the stranger, and if the guesses of 
her shrewd and gossiping companion, Larissa, were true, 
her whole nature had been roused from a somewhat Turk- 
ish indolence into unwonted activity. Nor was this at all 
surprising. As we have intimated, the two girls had been 
living at the Swan's Nest for several years, in a state scarce- 
ly less secluded than that of a convent. Their only com- 
panion was Sister Kusanki, the governess, and she was 
too much of a devotee to have much affection or social 
feeling to waste upon her pupils. She educated them in 
various accomplishments, taught them several languages ; 
gave them some little smattering of light literature, and 
trained them very sedulously in saying paternosters, count- 
ing beads, and other matters that constituted her religion ; 
but she did not share their more intimate thoughts. Indeed, 
she seemed to be entirely deficient in that instinct belong- 
ing to most educated women, which at once inclines and 
qualifies them to enter into and appreciate the many- 
chambered habitations of other minds. She did her techni- 
cal duty and looked exaclingly to Heaven for recompense ; 
not comprehending that the sins of omission often out- 
weigh, by a thousandfold, the poor merit of acts performed 
as matters of routine, or perhaps of selfish pay and profit. 
S' Lapanti paid her all the wages she asked ; to run up a 
bill for the same services against Heaven, was therefore a 
kind of sharp dealing, common enough, however, with many 
persons who consider themselves as patterns of piety and 
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therefore entilled to the greatest respect and reverence. 
As to S' Lapanti, he was in some sort a broken- 
hearted man. Once he had enjoyed consideration as an 
eminent merchant; his credit, as exact, scrupulous, and ho- 
norable in all his dealings, had been to him not only a source 
of respect with others, but of pride to himself. Besides, he 
had long indulged the gratifying consciousness of possessing 
ample wealth. His residence was in Zante, the capital of 
the island which bears the same name — the Flower of the 
Ionian Sea. Of this busy and bustling little mart for currants 
and bitumen, he was the pattern and the pride; but beyond 
this, — even at Venice, — then one of the great commercial 
marts of the world, his credit was unbounded. His ope- 
rations extended to Constantinople , London , Amsterdam , 
America, India, and China. His influence in affairs of fi- 
nance was so great, that his services in these matters were 
often sought and accepted by the Venetian Republic. 



CHAPTER III. 

VENICE. 

Sucli was S' Lapanti at the acme of his fortunes His 
style of living was adapted to his condilion. His residence 
in the vicinity of the city of Zanle was a model of refined 
taste and elegant luxury. His family consisted of his wife — 
belonging to one of the proud, but decayed patrician families 
of Venice — with a single child, known to the reader under 
the name of Rosaire. Simple in his manners, and modest in 
his tastes, S' Lapanti avoided display; but his wife, though 
allied to nobility, had been bred in the restraints of poverty, 
and now that she enjoyed wealth, she became exceedingly 
ambitious of its display. By degrees, she imbibed a dis- 
gust of tlie somewhat plebeian society of Zanle, and with the 
consent of her too indulgent husband, it was arranged that 
she should spend six months of the year at Venice. This 
period was extended into a year, and finally, the lady 
thought it impossible to return to the vulgar duties of her 
residence at Zante. She had now her palace, her gondola, 
her retinue of liveried servants; at the same time, her house 
was the centre of one of the most brilliant circles of the gay 
and voluptuous capital. By her means, her family had left 
the obscurity to which poverty had condemned tliem, and 
now revelled in tlie luxuries which they deemed the privi- 
lege of their high and haughty lineage. 
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Such a course of life on the part of madame Lapanti 
involved considerable expense, and this increased as she 
advanced in her career of dissipation. Her husband sent 
her the supplies she asked, but as they became at last exor- 
bitant, he remonstrated with her. She made the common 
mistake of ladies m her situation, — she entirely overrated 
her husband's wealth, and at the same time, keeping no 
accounts, she was unaware of the enormous extent of her 
extravagance. She therefore imputed S' Lapanti's pru- 
dence to parsimony, and accordingly wrote an indignant 
reply, declaring in conclusion, that if what she wanted 
were not immediately remitted, she would find means to 
supply herself without humiliating appeals to him ! 

The money did not come, and some months passed 
away. S' Lapanti was very justly offended, and made no 
reply to his wife's threatening communication. At last, he 
received a letter from his commercial agent at Venice, beg- 
ging him to proceed to that city without a moment's delay. 
The terms of this communication excited his alarm, and he 
immediately set out for that place. On his arrival, he 
learned that several bills of very large amount, drawn, as it 
appeared, upon the Venetian agent by S' Lapanti himself, 
had fallen due, and it was impossible for him to meet 
them. They had therefore been protested, inflicting a fatal 
blow upon the credit of the house. A little investigation 
showed to S' Lapanti that these bills were forgeries, and 
as it appeared to him , they were the work of his wife, 
aided and abetted by her brother, an Italian of rank and 
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position in the circles of fashion, but of doubtful, if not 
desperale character and fortunes. 

S' Lapanti staggered under the double infliction — the 
apparent crimes with the undoubted heartlessness of his 
wife, and the destruction of his mercantile credit — that 
proud fabric which he had reared at the expense of thirty 
years of prudence, study, and toil. As to the forgery, he 
kept the secret within his own bosom , shrinking from the 
exposure of his wife. Assuming the bills as genuine, he made 
a desperate effort, and after a few months, he paid them all, 
but he was left almost a beggar; nearly his whole properly 
being sacrificed to meet the exigency. His wife sought to 
see him, but he sternly refused. She wrote him letter, but 
he returned them unopened and unanswered. Deprived 
of the means by which she had supported her fashionable 
position, madame Lapanti was suddenly reduced to insigni- 
ficance. To hide her mortification, she left Venice, and 
sought shelter in a convent. Her family , no longer sup- 
ported by her resources, fell back into their former state of 
pride, poverty and seclusion. S' Krispi, her brother, who . 
— as w-as generally understood — had been the instigator 
and participator of her extravagance, struggled on in his 
career of gambling and adventure for a short time, but enj 
long, he was detected in some crime, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. Those who know from history the 
terrors of a Venetian prison , can comprehend the nature 
and extent of his punishment! 

At the end of a year, S' Lapanti had settled his affairs, 
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and though he had paid every debt, — even the supposed 
forgeries of his unhappy wife, he had still a small sum left, 
— sufRcient indeed for his wants in his present humbled 
and subdued state of mind. Being disgusted with society, 
he left Zante, and taking with him his only child, now ten 
years old, and his niece, the daughter of S' Krispi, — who 
had been left in a helpless condition by her father's fate, — 
he departed, giving no intimation as to the place where 
he intended to go. For a year he buried himself in Con- 
stantinople, and then, purchasing the little plantation of 
Cerigo, which we have already described, he established 
himself there. As to his wife, he made no enquiries ; — 
as far as possible he forgot her. He sedulously excluded 
all society, and shut out the world which lay beyond the 
precincts of his plantation. To ensure his seclusion, he 
assumed the name of S' Bipponi, by which alone he was 
known to the neighborhood. If his memory was some- 
times busy with the past, it was his own secret. He seemed 
indeed to be in a constant reverie. Having provided for 
the education of his daughter and niece, he seemed to think 
little even of them. 

Thus passed away six years , at the end of which time 
the reader is introduced to the little circle at the Swan's 
Nest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REPLY. 

Two days passed after the conversation we have recorded 
in our first chapter, during which Rosaire cast many glances 
over the hay, and several times was found by her com- 
panion Larissa, to be occupied in perusing the opposite 
shore with the telescope. While she was thus engaged, she 
suddenly laid down the glass, tlirew herself on the couch, 
and shading her eyes with her hands, exclaimed : * ^ He 
is coming ! he is coming ! " 

" What is coming?" said Larissa. But she had hardly 
time to ask the question, before a whistling of wings was 
heard, — a shadow flashed across tlie window, and instantly 
tlie Messenger in Green and Gold hovered in the room. 
Looking about for a moment, he alighted on Rosaire's 
shoulder. He bad in his beak a small paper, which he 
seemed to present to her. She hesitated to receive it, 
and the parrot dropped it in her lap. 

^^ I cannot read it,'' said the young lady, in a state of 
real or affected agitation. * ' Do take it, Larissa ! " 

'' Well," said her friend, taking tlie paper, '' what shall 
I do with it?" 

^^ Ohl I don't care. Throw it away — burn it — any 
tiling !" 

*' Very well, here it goesl" And Larissa made a motion 
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to throw it into the water which rippled in a small nook of 
the bay at the foot of the villa. 

*' Oh!" said Rosaire, starting up, ** you had better read 
it first; you can throw it away afterwards ! " 

" Very well, — of course I will do as you like." Larissa 
broke the seal which attached the silken threads around 
the packet, and read as follows : 

SONG. 

WHERE WOULD I GO? 

If I had wings, where would I go? 
To yonder cloud of dazzling snow? 
To yonder peak of mountain blue? 
To yonder isle of azure hue? 
Oh no ! oh no ! 

If I had wings, where would I go? 
O'er yonder waves of golden flow, 
To climes where Spring her roses wreathes. 
And every reed with music breathes? 
Oh no ! oh no ! 

Where would I go — thou wilt not guess — 
My secret let these lines express ; 
Where'er thou art, there would I be, — 
In cloud, or peak, or isle, or sea ! — 
Oh yes! oh yes! 

If I had realms my heart to bless, 
No other prayer than this Td press — 
T were all Td ask of Heaven and thee, ^- 
Where'er thou art, there, there to be ! 
Oh yes ! oh yes ! 
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** There it is coz! — Shall I throw it away?" said La- 
rissa, with a mocking expression. 

*' Tell me what you think of it," was the reply. 

*' Well, it's — it's — After all, it depends " — 

*^ Upon what?" 

''In the first place, upon who it is that writes it, and in 
the next place, upon the motive of the writer. " 

'* There can be no doubt as to the writer. '* 

'* You suppose the parrot wrote it?" 

*' Oh! Larissa, why will you triileso with my feelings?" 

'' Feelings, Rosaire ! What nonsense. You have feel- 
ings! Why, you are fancying that here is an adventure, — 
that somebody is in love with you, perhaps, — and all 
that nonsense. Now, Rosaire, you arc in love with nobody 
but yourself, and I doubt if you ever will be. You are loo 
much of the sultana for that : — all you want to complete 
your happiness is to have jewels, silks, embroiderj-, shawls 
of cashmere, otto from the roses of Shiraz, and henna from 
the hills of Sidoura. " 

'' That is not all ; I want one thing more. ^ 

''As what?" 

*' A mirror. " 

" Yes, a mirror on every side of you, so that you can 
see and admire yourself at every turn. " 

" That is nearly the truth, I confess ; but you have not 
quite got to the bottom of the well. Mirrors of glass once 
satisfied me, but you know that luxuries to which we are 
accustomed, lose their interest in time and we crave new 
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one. Now I want a new mirror; I want to see myself 
reflected in the eyes of an admirer! " 

*' That's a precious confession, and all the more so that 
it is frank. And so you would like to meet this person 
and see how you would look in his eyes ! " 

*^ What person, pray? " 

*'Why, poor Polly's master, of course; the man who 
wmte this impudent song ; the stranger of the orange 
groves; the young Englishman ! " 

*' Well, be it so! I should like to meet him! Now what 
is to be done?'* 

*' You had better ask Sister Kusanki. ** 

*' What! take counsel of that old devotee in an affair of 
this sort? Why you know she intends me to he the bride of 
Heaven. She proposes to offer me up on the shrine of 
the Virgin of Saint-Nicolo, and you too. No! no! she is not 
the proper counsellor in a case like this. " 

'^ Well! — ask your father, then. " 

' ' Worse and worse ! Why he scarcely knows that I exist. 
I am only a kind of tradition to him. He thinks me nine 
years old, just the insignificant creature I was when we left 

■ 

Venice. And beside, — I am very suspicious that Sister 
Kusanki has really persuaded him to shut me up in a nun- 
nery for life. He thinks that is all women are good 
for. If he should wake from his dream some day, and 
find me a young lady in my teens, and especially if he dis- 
covered me establishing a telegraph with somebody on 
t'other side of the bay — why I should be hurried into a con- 
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vent m a week! No ! no! — you are my only friend, — you 
must be my only confident and confessor. 

'' Well — take my advice, then. Give the parrot here 
a good beating , and let him go, so as never to come back 
again ! " 

'* You would not be so cruel, — so unjust ! Why, what 
has poor Polly done that she should be punished? No, no, 
— 1 have a plan. I'll keep the bird here! " 

''And what then?" 

''We shall see!" 

" I think I penetrate your scheme. " 

"Well?" 

' ' You imagine that if you keep the parrot here, his master 
will come to seek him! " 

*' I shall not answer such impertinence, Larissa ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

SISTER KUSANKI. 

We must now throw a little more light upon some of the 
characters of our story. 

The governess who has been presented to the reader, 
was a sincere but bigoted devotee of the Greek faith. To her, 
that was every thing. It absorbed all on earth, and all in 
Heaven. The sky had no beauty, the earth no interest, 
the sea no meaning, but as accessories to her religion. 
And this was represented in her mind by the sjinbol of a 
word : The Church! This name did not, in her soul, 
embrace the Church Universal — those of every name and 
kindred and tongue, who bow in sincerity, contrition, and 
acceptance to the Saviour of Calvary. It only meant her 
church. She heartily consigned all who believed in purga- 
lorj^ ; in deriving the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as the 
Father; in receiving the sacrificial elements of bread and 
wine in any other manner than with the spoon ; in shavingthe 
beard of the priesthood, — to destruction. These things had 
been banned by father Photius and a long list of councils, 
for a thousand years. No — hers was the church, the true 
church, the only church ; in other words, her church ! 

Had Sister Kusanki been called upon to define this in- 
stitution, in all sincerity, she would have represented it as 
Q mighty and mystic structure , — high as heaven , wide 
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asearlh, ensliriningGod the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, beneath its awful roof! Had you re- 
presented to her that, duly analysed, this church, accord- 
ing to her narrow and material conceptions, was only stone 
and mortar, with a few musty relics, a few pealing organs, 
a few pulpits, a few pieces of board called confessionals, — 
and a few men and women to manage them, she would 
have deemed you guilty of blasphemy. Had you told her 
that its priesthood were only men, she would have turned 
from you with sanctimonious horror. Had you told her 
that true religion was but a divine virtue imparted to the 
soul by God; that the church was only the great company of 
God's children redeemed by the blood of a Saviour, in many 
lands and in many ways, — she would have conceived you 
an atheist. A church, to her, without patriarchs and 
bearded priests, crosses, relics, and confession, chrism and 
penance, extreme unction and baptism by three immer- 
sions, — was the world, the ungodly world! With these 
things, it was empire over the soul of man, here and here- 
after, — for salvation or damnation, put into the hands of 
priests, bishops, and patriarchs, perhaps even into the hands 
of holy abbesses, — to which dignity she might herself 
aspire ! 

Such was Sister Kusanki's church, — such her confes- 
sion of faith. She ate, drank, slept, and attired herself in 
silks; she felt hunger and cold, she received wages, she 
exacted her dues. In these worldly matters she showed 
the pettishness of a jealous temper , and the littleness of 
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womanly vanity and contracted selfishness. But in her 
religion , counting beads , defending the Greek church , 
— especially against its idolatrous rival of Rome, — in 
ministering to the wants of pious fathers, and in gathering 
recruits for convents, she was a saint. The latter, she 
deemed her peculiar mission, and she had many tokens 
from reverend fathers in attestation of her services in this 
respect. Among these, she had one, inestimably precious, 
at once her reward and her glory. This was a fragment of 
the bloody linen of one of the thieves that died on the 
cross , and more than all , it had been bless(»d by his 
Holiness, the patriarch of Constantinople! If Sister 
Kusanki was a little proud of her rank among the saints^ 
may it not be forgiven ? Are there not many religionists 
who have less excuse for their blindness and bigotry than . 
she? 

S' Lapanti, as we have said, had sunk beneath his mis- 
fortunes into a moody dream, from which nothing seemed 
to rouse him. For whole hours, nay for days, he sat in 
a little room which had something the appearance of an 
office or bureau , before a small desk, looking over files of 
letters and accounts, or making calculations upon scraps 
of paper, but with an air of mere routine, and without 
seeming to comprehend what he was about. To the two 
girls under his charge, he seldom spoke, and never entered 
into conversation with either of them. Once in three 
months he settled his accounts with Sister Kusanki , and 
every week, he paid his steward, — all with the most rigid 
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precision. He had no correspondence, save that every 
quarter, a letter was brought him from the neighboring 
town of Kapsali, and Sister Kusanki had observed that this 
bore the post-mark of Zante. 

With all this good lady's scrutiny, she had hitherto been 
ur able to penetrate the evident mystery that hungover the 
history of the family. She had a considerable correspon- 
dence with various ecclesiastics, and occasionally went to 
Kapsali, where she had several acquaintances ; but, using 
all her means, her curiosity vas baffled. She had slyly 
and shrewdly questioned her pupils, but it was evident that 
their lips were sealed. While her curiosity was thus left 
to grow and become restive in proportion as it was disap- 
pointed, she sedulously pursued her scheme of securing 
the two young ladies under her charge for the cloisters of 
the convent of the Virgin at Saint-Nicolo, where she had 
spent several years of her life, and of which she was a de- 
voted and successful missionary. Her education of the 
girls had been bent to this object, and for some years with 
promises of success. But about the period of which we 
arc speaking, she had been startled by certain tokens of 
independence , manifested by both her pupils , and espe- 
cially by Larissa the elder, and more experienced of the two. 
This induced renewed watchfulness and address on her 
part, and comprehending that knowledge is power, she 
took every means to pry into the thoughts and history of 
those whose fate she sought to control. 

Accordingly, she forced several interviews with S' La- 
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panti, in which she tried to sound his religious views, and 
to fathom his plans in respect to his daughter and niece. 
In neither of them was she successful, for she only obtained 
vague replies, as if his mind really did not grasp the ques- 
tions proposed to him. As to the girls, she engaged them 
in conversation, and took occasion to put questions cal- 
culated to draw out their feelings. She repeated to them 
passages of poetry, sentimental, religious, descriptive, and 
made comments designed to provoke replies. In all this. 
Sister Kusanki was foiled, for she had never gained their 
confidence or their affections. She had only played the 
governess, the monitor, and the spy. Both the girls had 
therefore grown up with two sets of thoughts : one to be 
spoken, and the other to be concealed ; the first being indif- 
ferent or fictitious, — the latter real and genuine. Now that 
ideas had entered their heads which brought with them the 
intuitive secrecy of the sex, they would have baffled the sa- 
gacity of the governess, had she not resorted to unworthy 
means, — that of secreting herself in a manner to overhear 
their conversation when they were alone. 

'' Whatever has a good object," said Sister Kusanki, 
**is right. Now I desire to save the souls of the two 
children committed to my care ; 1 wish to bring them into 
tlie fold of the church ; to offer them on the altar of the 
Virgin, as brides of Heaven : surely I may take any steps 
which are necessary in order to pry into their hearts, — 
having such noble purposes in view ! " And so Sister 
Kusanki, without scruple, nay with sanctimonious pride, 
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and somewhat of the relish with wliieh a sportman hunts 
a fox, — set about running down her pupils. Thus , she 
had overheard the dialogue between Rosaire and Larissa, 
which we have presented to the reader, and was fully ap- 
prized as to the recent thoughts and feelings which had 
sprung up in their bosoms. 

''What is now to be done?" said the shrewd Sister 
to herself. "If I am not careful, these girls will slip 
through my fingers. What a pity that such lovely crea- 
tures should be given up to the world, and thus be lost to 
the convent of Saint-Nicolo! What beautiful brides they 
would be, adorned with their while veils, on the day of 
taking their final vow! What a welcome sacrifice to God 
would they be, thus young, pure and beautiful, offered up 
through the ministration of his saints on earth ! How would 
the church be promoted, how would the convent of the 
Virgin thrive by the acquisition of such lovely beings, in 
addition to its other treasures! How would the holy fa- 
thers rejoice over these lambs gathered to the flock! How 
would they all congratulate me upon the success of my 
mission! Perhaps the patriarch would send me another 
holy relic; nay, I might possibly become the successor 
of the sainted lady Rosaire, — now at the head of the con- 
vent of Saint-Nicolo, — whose health is said to be fast de- 
clining. Well ! I must look to this; no time is to be lost. 
I must watch the girls, and put S' Lapanti to the question!" 

Sister Kusanki acted immediately upon these determi- 
nations. She, however, for the moment, rather promoted 
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than counteracted the designs of her pupils. She seemed 
delighted with the parrot , advised them to prevent its 
escape, and took a gold chain from Rosaire's neck, to 
which a small hut exquisite portrait of Larissa was at- 
tached, and, as if in sport, clasped it around the bird's leg. 
After a time, she hastily arose, expressing her intention to 
go to Kapsali to attend to some business, which vvould keep 
her the whole day. She then dressed herself as if for a 
walk, bade good morning to her pupils, and hid herself in 
her little cabinet where she could hear and see all that was 
said and done ! 

The girls sat watching at the trellis, for both of them 
expected that some one would come to inquire for the 
parrot. After a space of three or four hours, which 
seemed as many days to the two sentinels, a man was seen 
descending the rocky declivity of the Monk's Mound. He 
entered the boat, spread a sail, and came as straight as an 
arrow across the bay. He reached the beach of the Swan's 
Nest, leaped to the shore, and came directly toward the 
villa. Rosaire and Larissa were now in great agitation, for 
though they shrank from the view of the stranger , yet , 
concealed by the lattice, they both saw him. 

'^ He is really very handsome," said Rosaire : ''don't you 
think so, Larissa?" 

''Oh! I've hardly looked at him ! " was the reply. At 
this moment, the parrot, which was perched near the 
window, saw his master, and making a sudden flight, he 
broke the fastening by which he was detained, shot through 
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the trellis, and in a few seconds alighted on the out- 
stretched hand of the visitor. The gold chain and the mi- 
niature were swinging at his feet. The young man took 
the chain in his hand ; then seizing the miniature and 
gazing upon it, he approached the window where Larissa, 
in a (ranee of surprise, stood in full view. He instantly 
recognized the original of the portrait in the beautiful, 
blushing blonde before him. He seemed at first surprised, 
then bewildered, and then made a low reverence, as if he 
beheld a vision from the clouds. Larissa fled, — the ap- 
parition raised his hand, kissed the portrait, put it to his 
heart, and with a doubting and hesitating step, de- 
parted ! 

Both the young ladies were, for a few moments , too 
much surprised and abashed for any thing but exclama- 
tions and looks of surprise. Both of them seemed not a 
little confounded at this adventure. Bred up in seclusion, 
they had naturally contracted an extreme shyness toward 
the other sex; and beside, they perceived at once that, what 
with the rose-colored note, and the gold chain, — and above 
all, the portrait, apparently sent in reply to the rhyming 
and declaratory message of the morning , — the stranger 
must regard them as a couple of very demonstrative young 
ladies, to say the least. Rosaire, tho' at first a little con- 
founded, soon rallied; but Larissa, hitherto so free in her 
gibe and gossip, seemed suddenly reduced to silence and 
thoughtfulness. Her cheeks were alternately of the deepest 
crimson and of an ashy paleness, save only a single spot of 
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red, which refused to depart or to diminish in intensity. 
At last Rosaire remarked : 

*' Well, Larissa, — what do you think will come next? " 
** I'm loo much occupied with the past, to think of the 
future. '' 

''Really! and now, dear coz, pray tell me what you 
think of the past ? Are you angry with me for keeping 
the parrot, — this Messenger in Green and Gold, as you 
call it?" 

''Yes! — no! — no! — I hardly know whether I 
am angry or not. " 

" Indeed, Larissa, what is the meaning of -this? You 
who are usually so free, so frank, you are now masque- 
rading and hiding your thoughts ! ' 

" Yes, but this is so very, very extraordinary, — so as- 
tonishing! " — 

" You speak in riddles : — pray explain yourself. '^ 
" Give me a little time, Rosaire; I must reflect! " 
" But you really frighten me, coz ; tell me, what is it ?" 
' ' By and by. This evening — to-morrow perhaps ; nay, 
do not press me now, let me collect my thoughts : I have 
need of it!" 

Rosaire ceased her importunity, but her eye rested long 
and inquisitively upon the face of her friend. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PLOTS AMD COUMTERPLOTS. 

The evening at last came, and as it chanced, it was, 
without, chill and stormy for the season. The wind, which 
at first rose and fell at intervals, gradually swelled into a 
tempest, and as it grew dark, swept with a steady blast 
across the island. The mingled roar of the wind and of 
the sea bursting upon the rocks, filled the whole air with 
a dull but deafening sound. The girls sat down, and 
Rosaire waited in expectation of the promised revelation. 

''It is a terrible night," said Larissa, "and Sister 
Kusanki has not yet returned from Kapsali. What if some 
accident should befall her? " 

''Oh, don't be anxious about her; she speaks six lan- 
guages , and doubtless knows enough to come in when it 
rains. " 

" Yes, but — but it is a sad night for a sad story! *' 

"All the better, coz; if it is dramatic, you will make it 
the more effective. Beside, I cannot conceive how a story 
which seems to begin with a handsome young man, should 
be very tragical in its ending. " 

" Did you see him, Rosaire?*' 

"Who?" 

" The stranger, — our visitor of yesterday. *' 

*' Yes ! " 
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" Well, what did you think of him ? " 

** Why, he was very like you, only ten years older. " 

Larissa placed her hand over her eyes , and seemed 
exceedingly agitated. At last she said : ** It may be 
so, and yet , as I think of it, I know it is impossible. 
However, I will tell you the story, my dear cousin; it 
seems necessary that you should know it, for I have no 
counsellor but you. But prepare yourself for some painful 
passages, — painful to yourself as well as to me. " 

Rosaire drew near her cousin, and affectionately took her 
hand. At the same time, both had assumed a serious look, 
influenced a little by the gale which shook the house with 
its fitful gusts. At last Larissa began. 

** You know, my dear, that I am two years older than 
yourself, and beside, I remained at Venice long after 
you left it. Of course, the unhappy events that involved 
your family and mine were more within my knowledge and 
understanding than yours. " 

" Yes, of course, " said Rosaire, '4 was but nine years 
old when I quitted Venice. I knew that some dreadful 
calamity had fallen upon my parents. I gathered this from 
looks and circumstances, for no one attempted explanations 
to me. My mother was dreadfully cast down. I remem- 
ber her parting with my father. She made protestations, 
she wept, she knelt. She wrung her hands, she tore her 
hair — but he was cold as stone. I was too much awed 
even to shed tears. He took me away, and 1 never saw 
my mother afterwards. I was taught never to speak of 
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her. I have growTi up in the liabit of considering her 
name and memory as a tomb into which I might not even 
look , for fear some horrible vision would fill my eyes. 
But now that you have mentioned her, Larissa, tell me, 
I pray you , of my mother. I remember her at Venice ; I 
remember we had a palace there, and it was full of beauti- 
ful furniture, and statues, and pictures , and vases , and 
other works of art. I recollect the window that opened 
upon the Grand Canal. My mother, as I remember her, 
was beautiful as the light ; and I have asked myself with 
fear and trembling, if she were not good as she was beau- 
tiful ! 

'' Do you remember Venice?" 

" Perfcctlv, and it seems to me that in those davsit was 
somclhing wonderful for its grandeur and ils beauty : but 
at night, it became a scene of enchantment. Our palace 
was situated on the Grand Canal, just at its entrance to the 
superb square of Saint Marc. I can never forget the scene, 
and especially the gondolas — many of them fitted up so 
beautifully 1 How the rich silk canopies shone by the lamps 
that lighted theml And these always had music, some- 
times of the voice, sometimes of the guitar, and often of 
both. My mother enjoyed the acquaintance of the richest 
and most fashionable nobles of Venice, and these often came 
to our house. She appeared to me to be a kind of divi- 
nity, and all around seemed to worship her. This is ac- 
cording to my girlish memory ; all seems bright and beauti- 
ful, except that one dreadful scene between my parents. 
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Pray tell me all, for you must suppose that my mind dwells 
upon these things wilh intense interest. " 

'' I will tell you, Rosaire ; I will tell you all I know, but, 
as I have said, you must prepare yourself for painful details. 
The cause of your mother's separation from your father 
was never fully explained. Some persons supposed that he 
was offended at her extravagance, which deprived him of his 
fortune ; it was however generally believed that there were 
more serious grounds of difliculty. At all events, he left 
her, taking you with him, and they never met again. He 
adopted every precaution to conceal his place of abode ; he 
buried himself for a time at Constantinople, and then sought 
the seclusion of this island, assuming a fictitious name as a 
means of cutting off all traces of his retreat. But I must 
turn to events which concern myself. Do you remember 
your uncle, S' Krispi, who was always to be seen at your 
palace, in Venice? " 

'' Yes! — yes ! A pale, thin man, and very elegant and 
handsome. " 
** The same. " 
'* But he was your father? " 

'* Yes, and it is of him I have a melancholy tale to tell. 
Belonging to a noble family, he was brought up with all 
the accomplishments and luxurious tastes suitable to his 
rank. But unhappily he was poor, and in order to gratify 
his wishes, and sustain his fashionable position, he devoted 
himself to gambling. This, however , was an uncertain 
means of supply, and he therefore cast about for an op- 
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portunity of mending his fortunes by matrimony. He met 
with an English lady on her travels in Italy, who had the 
reputation of great wealth, and afler a brief acquaintance, 
they were married. In the course of five years, my father 
had spent all my mother's fortune, and beside, his conduct 
was such, that her heart was nearly broken. At last, she 
rehimed to England, taking her two children, — myself 
and my brother; he being the eldest by two or three 
years. 

* ' Afler a time, my father followed my mother to England, 
he having a suspicion that she had property which she 
sought to keep from him. He used every means in his 
power to obtain this ; he even threatened to take her chil- 
dren from her, if she refused compliance with his demands. 
I believe my mother was actually poor; at all events he 
failed in his object. After a protracted and distressing 
conflict, he returned to Italy, taking myself and my brother 
with him. 

'' About this time, when I was near ten years old, your 
mother had settled in Venice, but I never saw her, except 
on my arrival from England. Both myself and brother 
were taken to Corzolo, an island on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic , where my father's family originated, a century 
ago. Of Greek origin, and educated in the Greek reli- 
gion, he maintained a superstitious adherence to that 
church ; at the same time, partly to punish my mother, and 
partly because he did not know what else to do with us, he 
determined that both my brother and myself should become 
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its votaries. We were accordingly committed to the charge 
of the monastery of Corzolo as preparatory to a religious life, 
— my brother as a priest, and myself as a nun. 

'• My father's course was not long in coming to a terri- 
ble issue. He engaged in some entreprises of a nature to 
arouse the indignation of a jealous and vindictive govern- 
ment. He was tried, condemned, and sentenced for life to 
the dungeons!'* 

Rosaire, who had listened with painful interest, now 
placed her hands over her eyes, and burst into a flood of 
tears. The two girls twined their arms around each other, 
and sobbed aloud. At last, Rosaire said : ^^ This is indeed 
dreadful, but I must hear the rQst! " Larissa then pro- 
ceeded. 

** I must tell you, Rosaire, that my father's imprison- 
ment took place about the same time that your father quit- 
ted Zante for Constantinople. Desiring a companion for 
his daughter, and perhaps sympathizing with my condition, 
he claimed me of the ^monastery of Corzolo, and after 
some difliculties , I was permitted to join you. But I 
have heard that this was only on condition that the pledge 
of my father to devote me to a holy life, should be re- 
deemed 1" 

^^ Oh, it is impossible that my father could have been so 
cruel as to consent to this. But tell me, pray, what bo- 
came of your brother? " 

** Would to heaven I could tell! While we were at 
Constantinople, I received a letter, hastily written in pencil* 
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from some unknown hand. But I do not know that I ought 

to speak of it ? " 
*' Nay, do not torment me thus by half revelations ! " 
*' Well, — the letter I destroyed, but it was to this 

effect : 

*' Your father has escaped, but he is in danger, and his 
*' name and residence must be lost to the world. Beware, 
*' — for you are devoted by a vow, to the Virgin, and this 
*' will be claimed if you are discovered. Your brother has 
" left the monastery. Adieu! If you do not see me in six 
*' years, consider this as never spoken. May Heaven 
*' watch over you ! Destroy this ! Yours, F. K. . . " 

''And what does F. K... mean? " 

*' My father's and my brother's name were the same, — 
Frederic Krispi. " 

'' And how long ago was this?" 

'' It is now just six years. " 

*Mt is very strange ; but — 

** Hist! " said Larissa; for at that moment, the curtain 
which screened Sister Kusanki from view, was blown aside 
by the wind which was still raging without, and now 
strained in at the window. She was sitting with her eyes 
closed, in an altitude inclined toward the girls, as if her 
whole soul was absorbed in the act of listening. The cur- 
tain instantly fell, but Larissa, unnoticed by the lady her- 
self, had seen and comprehended all ! 

The night passed away in tempest; but the morning ar- 
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rived soft and fair, as if the earth had never known any 
thing but calm. About ten oclock, Sister Kusanki came in 
as it attired from a walk; her shoes soaked and muddy, 
in token of the bad state of the roads ! As she had not 
stirred from the house, her part was well played ; yet La- 
rissa immediately fathomed the depth and baseness of her 
duplicity. She however said nothing to indicate suspi- 
cion ; she let matters take their course, inwardly revolving 
in her own mind various circumstances connected with her 
situation, now revived in her memory by the recital to 
Rosaire. In reviewing these events, in connexion with 
the evident arts of the governess, she felt a degree of alarm 
which she could not repress. 

Nor was this the only train of thought that occupied her 
mind. The appearance of the youthful stranger from 
Monk's Mound had aroused many agitating associa- 
tions. At first, his looks brought to mind her brother, 
and she fancied that he stood before her ; a second glance, 
however, dissipated this idea, for he was a man very 
different from the boy of her remembrance. Yet he had 
the fair complexion, the open countenance, the manly bear- 
ing of that countrj' in which she had spent a portion of her 
youth, — the native land of her mother, — and according 
to her own fancy, the seat of truth, honor and chivalry 
among men. Yet who was he? Why was he here? How 
would the acquaintance end, which he had begun with the 
inmates of the Swan's Nest? What was it proper for her 
to do in the midst of these complications ? 
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Such were the meditations of Larissa , but unfortunately 
she was singularly isolated in her position. S' Lapanti, 
her natural guardian, was in a state of almost complete 
imbecility. What Uttle thought he had, seemed ensnared 
by the crafty and plotting governess. As to Rosaire, she 
was sixteen, and though of excellent capacity, feelings and 
principles, she was inexperienced as a child in the ways 
of the world , To whom then could she look for counsel ? 
Her prudent resolve was to wait and be watchful. 

The governess had her agitating reflections, also. She 
now knew the family secrets, and without loss of time, she 
went to Kapsali to tell her story to Father Bombolo, her 
counsellor and confessor. He heard her narrative, and 
at its close , was evidently wrapped in deep and anxious 
thought. 

*' What is it that thus disturbs you, holy father? " said 
the gentle and sympathizing voice of Kusanki. 

* M see now the whole of this wonderful drama, " said he. 
^ Mt is indeed more strange than the fictions of romance ! " 

** Pray, tell me what you know. " 

*' It is a secret of the confessional. " 

^^ But surely there can be no secrets so sacred as not to 
yield to the good of the Church ? " 

** I will reflect upon it, Sister; but for the present, let 
me say there is danger to the good and holy cause. These 
two girls must be instantly taken to a place of safety , — or 
they may escape ! " 

"You alarm me!" 
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" There is cause of alarm. Do you think that S' Bip- 
poni, or S' Lapanti, — as it now seems that is his real 
name, — will consent to have these young ladies re- 
moved? " 

*• His mind is gone, and he is scarcely conscious of what 
is going on around him. There will be no difficulty, espe- 
cially as I have complete control over him. " 

•' Well , my plan is this. We will contrive to re- 
move these children to the convent of the Virgin at Saint 
Nicolo, a distance, as you know, of some ten miles. We 
will place them under the care of the saintly abbess, Rosaire. 
We will hasten their noviciate, and as speedily as possible 
they shall take the vows which place an irrevocable barrier 
between them and this vain and frivolous world. But let 
me repeat, — this must be done immediately and secretly! 
One thing more, — this girl Larissa must by no means 
meet the young stranger at Monk's Mound. Such an 
event might ruin all our plans. " 

^^ I hear, — I comprehend, — and all shall be as you 
desire! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE CONFESSION. 



We must go back, for a few moments, to the tempestuous 
nighl in which Larissa revealed to her companion the me- 
lancholy story of her family. While she was thus engaged, 
another revelation was being made at Monk's Mound. In 
the very height of the storm, father Bombolo had been 
summoned thither by an urgent message from the proprie- 
tor of the villa, and hastening to comply with the request, 
he liad arrived there while the tempest yet broke with un- 
abated fury over the island. He was received by a man 
somewhat past the middle age, of thin and wasted form, his 
hair white as the driven snow, and a countenance of great 
natural beauty, but now distorted with painful, though ill- 
defmed emotion. His bearing was that of a man of high 
breeding and conversant with the usages of polite society. 
Ashe rose to receive the monk, his form became erect, and 
there was something cold and lofty in his mien. After the 
first salutation, he sat down as if exhausted, and his coun- 
tenance assumed traces of mingled distress and humi- 
liation . 

" It is a feai^ful night, " he remarked to his visitor; *' I 
must beg your pardon for calling you out in such a tempest, 
but necessitv knows no law. " 
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** In the discharge of duty, a servant of God knows no 
fear, and falters at no danger. " 

" You seem to guess aright ; it is in regard to your holy 
functions as a minister of the Church that 1 have desired to 
see you. " 

'' All that the Church can bestow through one of its 
unworthy sons, is at your service. " 

'' I must request you then to accompany me/' said the 
host ; and taking a lamp, he descended by a series of winding 
staircases to the vault of the building, being followed by 
the priest. Applying a key to an invisible door in the wall, 
it was opened, and they both entered. Pursuing a long and 
devious passage, they came at length to a small circular 
room, excavated from the solid rock. On one side was a 
heavy cross of iron ; on the other, an image of the Virgin 
and child in shining metal, apparently of gold and of 
inestimable cost. The place was chill and the aur so thick, 
that the flame of the lamp was reduced to a mere ball of 
light, seeming unable to penetrate the darkness by its rays. 

'* This is a dismal place, " said the host; *' but it is here 
alone that I can speak what I have to say. " 

** You wish to make a confession?'' 

** Yes — it must be done sooner or later! It has been 
indeed too long delayed, for my heart boars a burthen that 
crushes me to the earth. " 

" Speak then, my son, and thy soul shall be relieved. 
Speak freely ! " 

'* And the secrets I unfold — are they sacred?" 
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" Can you doubt? Know you not that he who confesses 
deposits his revelations in the ear of God? " 

" I know it is so, — at least I know such is the pretence 
of the Church. May Heaven aid me in this humiliating task! 
Bear with my weakness, holy father ! I have been a proud 
man; pride has been my besetting sin. I have cherished 
my haughty attitude toward God and man, like a statue of 
bronze. Conceive of the humiliation which brings me, a vo- 
luntary penitent, on my knees in this dismal chapel , to 
thee ! Yet here I kneel , and make my confession , and 
ask thee, holy father, to shrive my soul from its weight of 
sin and crime. " 

" Speak my son! Speak freely ! ** 

'* I was of a Greek family and reared in the faith of the 
Greek Church. My ancestors settled in Venice, and rose to 
the highest rank. At last, in the general blight that fell upon 
the aristocracy of Venice and indeed of all Italy, they became 
impoverished and lived in retirement. I however received 
an education suited to my lineage, and in my youth, engaged 
in the vanities, frivolities and vices common to my age and 
circumstances. At last I married, and had two children. I 
broke the heart of my vrife by my cruelty, and she sleeps in 
her native country, — happily aloof from the disgrace in 
which I have been involved. I had a sister in Venice, the 
wife of a distinguished merchant in Zante; I led her into ex- 
travagance, and at last, forged bills to a very large amount in 
the name of her husband. These I caused him to believe had 
been fabricated by her ; but he assumed and paid them all, — 
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keeping what he deemed the secret of his wife's crime in his 
own bosom. He however refused from that time to see her. 
She was innocent of all, — all but extravagance, stimulated, 
and perhaps in some degree excused, by her extraordinary 
beauty which drew around her a thousand flattering tongues. 
Yet I stood aloof, and permitted her to be sacrificed. She 
withdrew from the world to some convent, and I have 
never been able to find a trace of her. 

** Her husband, whose name wasLapanti, was nearly 
reduced to beggary, and, disgusted with the world, he retired 
to some remote seclusion, in which he has been wholly lost 
to his former friends. For myself — I had now become 
a desperate man. At last, I engaged in piracy, and in one 
of my expeditions, I ran my vessel into this little bay. Here 
I heard the popular story of Monk's Mound, which repre- 
sented it to have been, at first, the site of a temple of Venus, 
and afterwards of a chapel of the Virgin. My exploits 
upon the sea now attracted the attention of the government 
of Venice. An expedition was fitted out to effect my cap- 
ture ; I was taken, tried, and condemned to imprisonment 
for life. By the aid of a relative, I escaped at the end of a 
year. I wandered about the world for a long time, always 
burthened with the fear of discovery and recapture. My 
heart was cowed, my blood chilled, my courage gone. I 
shrunk from every gaze, — I feared my fellow-man, as if 
I had been a wolf or a jackal. At last, I thought of this 
place, — the ruin above our heads, given up to isolation 
by the curse of God and man. It was the very retreat I 
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desired. I came here and bought these grounds for a trifle. 
With my own hands, I erected a hut of stones, and here I 
lived. After a time, I chanced to discover a winding staircase, 

— that which we descended in coming hither. It was 
choked with rubbish, but I cleared it out, and following the 
passage to which it led, I came to this chapel. A stone had 
been thrown, by some convulsion of nature, from a niche in 
the wall at the side, and in that niche I found gold, silver 
and precious stones of the largest size and pure as the light, 

— the value of which could only be reckoned by millions ! 
Diamonds, rubies, sapphires were here in such profusion as 
to seem like pebbles on the beach of the sea! In the intense 
darkness, they shone like stars by their own intrinsic lustre. 
There were rings from the fingers of bygone kings and 
queens; diadems of departed, perhaps forgotten, emperors; 
the rich uncounted spoils gathered by centuries to the an- 
cient chapel of Ihe Virgin! The legend of the Monk and 
his infernal coadjutor, was resolved. An earthquake had 
shaken down the abbey, and here, in this deep and hidden 
vault, the depository of its treasures, — these had since re- 
mained unknown and untouched during the long lapse of 
ages. 

*' I kept my secret and tried to avail myself of my 
wealth — for I had no scruple in considering it mine, as it 
was the fruit of a legal and binding purchase. But I dared 
not mingle again in the world, for the sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment still lay upon me. I travelled in distant 
countries for a time ; but distance was exile. I yearned to be 
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near my native country. I returned and built this villa. 
I gathered here every thing that could gratify the taste. I 
stored it with gems of art. I decorated it with pictures, 
and statues, and fountains — all the works of the great mas- 
ters. I planted gardens of the most exquisite flowers, 
vineyards of the choicest grapes, orchards of olives, 
and groves of oranges. I found solace while I was 
occupied in these works; but when all was finished, I 
felt myself alone. I yearned for society, sympathy, 
affection ; but whom could I embrace, — for whom could 
I trust?" 

'* 1 have said that I had two children : a son and daughter. 
These I had consecrated in my own mind to the Church, 
and in this view, committed them to the charge of the mo- 
nastery of Corzolo, in which island my ancestors originated. 
How happy had I been , could I have revoked my vow, 
and had I dared to bring them here to be my companions! 
I was afraid even to make enquiries about them. At last, 
I ventured to go to Corzolo, in disguise, and there learned 
that my daughter had left the sanctuary, under the charge 
of S"" Lapanti. I pretended to be authorized by his relations, 
and inducing my son to escape from the monaster}', we 
travelled in the East. I did not dare, however, to reveal 
myself as his father. At Constantinople, I once fancied 
that I met my daughter in the streets. My son seemed also 
to recognize her, and would have addressed her. I forbade 
him, and half revealed myself to him. From that time, I 
have been in search of her : I made stealthy inquiries as to 

6 
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the person I had taken for my child, but she had disappeared, 
and I have never found her. My son, duly charged with 
secrecy as to myself, was sent to England, and educated 
under the care of his maternal relations. I covertly sup- 
plied him with funds, and now that he is about to reach the 
age of maturity, he is here. Yet he knows me not as his 
father, though he may suspect the truth. I shrink from the 
horror of revealing myself to my child, — I, a man of crime, 
a felon, a convict, forever fearing and flying from my fel- 
low-man ! 

'' This, holy father, is my dark and melancholy historj\ I 
have given it only in outline, for I would not weary you. 
The details of such a career, you may imagine, are sad and 
revolting to a pure and holy mind like yours. I know 
that the black catalogue cannot be blotted from the re- 
cords of human history : on earth, there, is no redemp- 
tion for me ! But I ask of you that my sins against Heaven 
may be forgiven, — that my burden may be lightened, 
— that this suflbcation of my crimes , which hang like 
tigers at my throat, by day and by night, may be ex- 
changed for a free conscience, so that I may look up to 
God, and without horror, contemplate the time, not now 
remote, when I must stand in judgment before him! " 

*' Thy sins have been great indeed! " said the 
Monk, after a long pause. '* You know that I am 
authorized to grant forgiveness only upon conditions. " 

*' Yes, I know it, — and these I must accept, whatever 
they are. You have but to name them. '' 
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*' Penitence, deep and sincere, is indispensable to the 
remission of all sin. " 

' ' And am I not penitent ? Look at these shrivelled limbs, 
— these blanched locks, — this haggard form, — these 
withered hands hooked like thQ claws of a bird, from the 
long agony of my mind! Can you doubt my penitence? 
Has not my confession declared it? What but contrition 
could induce me, — a man proud by birth, nature and 
habit, to open the black sepulchre of my life, and kneel to 
thee!" 

*' I believe thou art penitent; but, as I have said, thy sins 
are great, and penance, which is the evidence of contrition, 
must be added, proportioned to the measure of thy guilt. *' 

"Well! I submit! You have but to prescribe your 
terms. A man on the brink of eternity cannot chaffer with 
the priest who holds in his hands the keys of eternal salva- 
tion and eternal damnation i You have my life, my soul, 
my fortune in your hands. You are as God, — at least it 
is the dogma of the Church, that God has committed his 
power to its priests. May you then have God's mercy! '* 

'' You put upon me a weighty and harassing duty, my 
son. I am a man as you are, and may be supposed to have 
the sympathies of our kind : yet the higher responsibilities 
of the Church rest upon me. You must give me time to 
consider. I can now only bestow my prayers After I 
have reflected, I will speak to you of absolution. " 

'* When? How much longer am I to endure this load? 
Do you hear this trembling of the earth as the waves gnaw 
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and howl at the rocks above us! Do you hear the 
tempest lashing the land , as if in chastisement of some 
dreadful crime? Nay, holy father, doom me not to longer 
agony ; let me not be condemned to draw out my suffer- 
ings tlirough the long watches of this dreadful night ! " 

** Patience, njy son ! If you would escape perdition and 
climb to Heaven, you must be content to ascend a few 
painful steps. To-night I must retire, and pray for light. 
To-morrow, or at farthest the next day, I will again be 
with you I " 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE PENANCE. 

It will be remembered that the day after the scene de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, Sister Eusanki had told to 
Father Bombolo the story of S' Lapanti and the family at 
the Swan's Nest. The confessions of the master of Monk's 
Mound tilled up the narrative, and gave him a complete 
and connected view of the history and situation of all con- 
cerned. Their secrets were now entirely in his hands, 
and he saw at once that these gave him a control over their 
fate. The question then suddenly arose in his mind, ** how 
shall 1 use the power thus acxiuired?" A priest could give 
but one answer — for the good of the Church. And how 
was this to be determined ? By one, full of what he deemed 
a holy mission, and who regarded the interests of his Church 
as overriding all other considerations. In comparison 
with these, what were the hopes, wishes, fears, pleasures 
or pains of mere individuals? Does not God in his 
providence , roll the stem wheels of Juggernaut over the 
bodies and hearts of men, making their blood, their agonies, 
redound to his glory? And shall the ministers of the 
Church, — representing God on earth, wield the power he 
gives with a weaker hand? Even supposing that a man, 
thus situated , is above the reach of sinister influences and 
selfish temptations, it is still a fearful thing, for him alone 
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and without responsibility to the world , to determine the 
fate of his fellow-man. 

In the evening of the day following Ihe scenes just de- 
scribed, Father Bombolo proceeded to the Monk's Mound, 
and had another interview in the rock-hewn chapel, wilh 
its restless and agonized proprietor. 

*' I have already advised you, my son, " said the priest, 
'' that great crimes demand great penance. You have 
acknowledged a long and black catalogue of sins , but the 
greatest, you have not yet confessed. " 

"And what is that?" 

"The sacrilegious use, to your own purposes, of the 
wealth found in this ancient chapel of the Virgin , and ot 
course , consecrated to God. This is hardly less than a 
robbery of the Church ! " 

The penitent, who was kneeling, rose suddenly to his 
feet, looked fiercely at the priest for a moment , then put- 
ting his hand to his head , he staggered and fell to the 
floor. After a time he revived, but still he was unable to 
stand, and scarcely to speak. Drawing a long sigh , he at 
last articulated : 

'* Well, priest, — holy father, I beg your pardon; lam 
in your hands ; do with me as you please. What is tlie 
penalty I must pay? Tell me at once. " 

'* It is our duty to condescend to human weakness ; I 
will therefore not be hard with you, my son. In the first 
place , you will bestow one quarter of your jewels upon 
IheChurch ; of these I will be the receiver, and the trustee. 
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Give me a deed, in behalf of the Church, of all your fortune 
after your death. " 

*' Have you done, father? " 

**One thing more. You have told me that you had 
devoted both your son and daughter to a religious 
life?" 

*' Yes, but my son is now of an age which places him 
beyond my control , and as to my daughter, I know not 
where she is. " 

* ' Perhaps I cannot bind you to surrender your son , 
as it may not be in your power, but you can give to the 
Church the guardianship of your daughter, if she is 
ever found. " 

'^ Take rather your pay, — the penance you exact — in 
money. I shrink with dread from this shutting out of the 
free air and the pure light of Heaven , from my child , for 
ever. Take half my jewels , and deliver me from this 
cruel sacrifice! " 

'* It is impossible, my son : in the view of the Church , 
your vow, though made long since, is registered in Heaven, 
and is irrevocable. " 

^^ Well, if it must be so , I have only to submit. Per- 
haps you will never find my child , and she may thus escape 
this dreadful doom. Is this all ? " 

*'Itis!" 

**Let it be written then ! " gasped the penitent, still 
lying exhausted upon the rock j ^ ^ let it be written , I will 
sign itl " 
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*' On these conditions then , on these conditions only, I 
grant you absolution. By the authority reposed in me, I 
pronounce your sins forgiven, and your crimes blotted out 
from the records of Heaven 1 " 

It was long before the penitent was able to quit the chapel 
and return to his apartment in the villa. When , how- 
ever, this was accomplished, the deed required by the con- 
fessor was duly drawn up , signed , scaled and delivered. 
A sack of diamonds and other precious stones was also 
put into the hands of the priest; the latter opened and gazed 
into it, his greedy eyes seeming to dilate on viewing the 
glittering contents, as if he had a vision of paradise. At 
last, he said : 

*' This treasure is not counted, yet I accept it as a fulfil- 
ment of the first stipulation of our compact. " 

'* If you are satisfied, sign a receipt on the back of the 
deed. I wish also a certificate of my absolution, a guarantee 
of my salvation, to present at the bar of God, when I am 
called to appear before Him. " 

The priest seemed to hesitate , and said : * ^ Surely you 
do not require this? " 

'' Is not such the custom of the Church?" was the 
reply. 

*' Certainly, but it is rather to content ignorant and timi(i 
minds. " 

'' Is it a farce, a juggle, a cheat, to extort money from 
these who stand in fear of perdition? " 

''Assuredly not. " 
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*'Give me the certificate then : one like me cannot be 
too well insured against the dread possibilities beyond the 
grave!" 

The priest did as directed, and after due salutations, he 
retired. 



CHAPTER IX- 



THE ABBEY OF SAIMT-NICOLO. 



For two days, no remarkable event transpired at the 
Swan's Nest. The Messenger did not make his appearance, 
and the stranger was not seen, though straining eyes, and 
even the telescope, were put in requisition to examine 
the bay and the boat and the orange groves on the other 
side. The two girls were at first curious, and then anxious: 
Larissa, especially, who, under her gay appearance, had a 
good deal of reflexion, was seriously disturbed. She was, 
of course, suspicious of Sister Kusanki, and watched her 
looks and motions as a cat watches a mouse, not per- 
mitting her vigilance however to be remarked by the 
subject of it. 

On the third day, toward evening, Sister Kusanki entered 
the room, and chided her pupils for being always shut up 
in their chamber. She therefore proposed a walk, which, 
at the suggestion of Rosaire, was finally changed into a sail 
upon the bay. The two friends often went alone in their 
sailing excursions, accompanied only by the man who man- 
aged the boat. As they now glided forth upon the water, 
Larissa observed that there were two boatmen, and neither 
of these was the one to which she was accustomed. She 
made inquiry, and was told that the latter was temporarily 
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absent, and by agreement with Jiim, the two persons now 
employed, had taken his place. 

Gliding before a light but fair wind, they stretched down 
tlie bay toward the open sea. For some distance, the 
water was shallow, and so clear that one could see to its 
very depths. For a time the two girls kept their eyes bent 
upon the promontory of Monk's Mound, but when this was 
past, Ihey looked to the bottom, where all seemed moving be- 
neath them. The patches of sea- weed, bearing the forms and 
hues of coral, and presenting dark and mysterious openings 
between; the little spaces of golden sand, here and there 
embellished by silver tipped shells ; the occasional gullies 
scooped out by the currents and always the sporting 
ground of a variety of fishes ; these and other objects com- 
mon to the shallow bays of the sea, and ever attractive to 
the inexperienced observer, riveted their eyes. They 
had thus proceeded about a mile, when a rushing sound 
was heard in the air, and a moment after, the parrot 
alighted on Larissa's shoulder ! Both girls looked care- 
fully to see if he were not the messenger of some tidings; 
but they were disappointed to find that not a scrap of paper 
could be discovered about him. He only uttered his usual 
gabble , seeming however well pleased to meet his fair 
friends. 

Sister Kusanki advised Larissa to let the bird go ; but this 
she refused to do, declaring that the distance to his home 
was too great for him to achieve. At last, the party ap- 
proached the mouth of the bay, and the boat began to feel 
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the swell of the sea. Rosaire then desired to return, and 
Larissa joined in the request. '' Let us go a little farther, " 
said Sister Kusanki persuasively : — '* you see the evening 
is delightful. Already the moon is rising over the hills. 
I should like to take a sail upon the sea, for I have never 
been beyond the mouth of the bay. Oh ! it is so grand, 
so inspii-ing, to brave old Neptune here upon his own do- 
minion. I think no one can fully enter into the poetry, 
and echo in his soul the melody and music of the sea, till 
he has been upon its bosom, listened to its voice, and par- 
ticipated in its joyous and bounding undulations ! " 

*' I dare say it appears so to you. Sister Kusanki, " said 
Rosaire with a look of disgust, ^' but to me, bah ! — I hate 
this rolling, and pitching and rocking. Pray, let us return! " 

** Do not be so obstinate, so selfish ! " said the governess 
harshly. 

** But I am sea-sick! " said Rosaire, emphatically. 

'' And what of that? " was the cold reply of the good 
Kusanki. ^' Sea-sickness is very healthy, especially for 
young ladies who take little exercise. If you render a 
tribute to Neptune, you will be all the better for it ; it is at 
least one part of the old heathen devotions, that is retained 
and approved of by modem times. " 

'' Really, " said Larissa, ** it is quite time to return, my 
head is getting giddy! '* 

In truth, the storm of the preceding forty-eight hours, 
though it had disappeared from the sky, still left its traces 
in short, spiteful undulations upon the sea, and as the little 
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boat was now fairly launched upon its bosom , it jerked and 
jumped in a manner exceedingly provoking to a landsman's 
stomach. Rosaire and Larissa begged at first, and then 
the latter, with some authority, demanded of the boatmen 
immediately to return. Of this, however, they took not the 
slightest notice. Sister Kusanki finally joined her voice to 
that of the young ladies , but the sailors were deaf to her 
entreaties. The pitching of the boat now increased, and it 
was with difiiculty that the ladies kept their seats. Rosaire 
was soon overcome with mingled fear and nausea, and laid 
herself helplessly across Sister Kusanki's lap. Larissa saw 
that some plot was in progress ; and that the governess was 
at the bottom of it, she had not a doubt. But resistance 
was now out of the question. She therefore became silent, 
fixing her eyes alternately upon the sailors and the go- 
verness. 

Three long hours passed, during which the moon rose, 
and now at the full, her silver image performed its goblin 
dance with the inky waves, the canopy of heaven 
meanwhile seeming to stoop and come nearer the earth 
than was its wont, as if its few pallid stars desired to ap- 
proach and observe their reflexions in the great mirror of 
heaven. The voice of the breeze mingled with that of the 
crisping waters, and filled the air with its montonous ca- 
dences, broken by the dip of the oars, the flap of the sail , 
and the rippling at the helm. 

Though occupied with other thoughts, Larissa still no- 
ticed these incidents, and was in some degree sensible of the 
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sublimity of the scene, — a boat, a mere speck, on the 
bosom of the sea below and in the face of illimitable space 
above! 

At the end of three hours, the rocking of the boat gra- 
dually abated ; the land came in view, and finally the ladies 
were landed upon a narrow beach at the foot of a rocky cliff. 
Here they were met by a person who led them to a stairway 
cut in the rock, and ascending by this, they soon came to a 
door beneath a heavy stone archway. A lamp was shining 
here, and Sister Kusanki, who seemed now to lead, rang a 
bell : a woman in the habit of a nun speedily appeared, and 
the whole party were ushered into the abbey of Saint-Nicolo. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE VOW. 

Or the eastern, or rather south-eastern coast of Cerigo, 
is the little village of Saint-Nicolo. It stands at the head of 
a wide bay, and occupies the supposed site of the ancient 
town ofCythera. This is believed to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians, but it afterwards fell into the posses- 
sion of the Lacedemonians, to whom it became a most im- 
portant naval station. It afterwards passed to the hands of 
the Macedonians, then to the Romans, and finally to the 
Venetians. 

In the vicinity of this place are various ruins, some of 
which are regarded as the real vestiges of the renown- 
ed temple of Venus. It is perhaps natural, according to 
the suggestions of tradition, to expect a chapel of the Virgin 
wherever the goddess of Beauty anciently held dominion 
over the hearts of men : at all events, here at Saint-Nicolo, 
as well as formerly at the Monk's Mound, an edifice dedi- 
cated to the mother of God succeeded to the ancient shrine 
of Venus. 

This was situated on the top of a cliff overhanging the sea, 
and at the time of which we speak, it had acquired great 
reputation under an hegumena, or abbess, who bore the 
name of Rosaire. To this place, by the contrivance of 
Sister Kusanki and her coadjutor father Bombolo, our two 
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heroines had now been conducted, and that in a manner 
which cut them off from all means of communication 
with friends, or the world, beyond the sullen walls of the 
abbev. 

Four tedious months now passed away, during which 
they remained in their separate and solitary cells, under- 
going their preparation for the final vow which was to sepa- 
rate them from the world, its cares and its frivolities, and 
unite them, indissolubly, to God. It was meet that the 
brides of Christ should be pure as their marriage garments 
of spotless white : it was necessary, therefore, to bleach the 
soul by passing it through the purifjing ordeal of humi- 
liation, penance and prayer. All the natural affections were 
to be subdued : love , — love of kindred , — of father , 
mother, brother, — love of friends and human kind, — that 
other angel love which comes to us in youth with melody 
and fragrance and light — these were all to be banished 
from the heart, and in their place were to be cherished 
the routine of beads and familiarity with skulls and human 
bones ; the carved image of a dead body upon a cross ; the 
mummery of words in a dead language! As if God by 
mistake, or the Evil One by connivance, had created man in 
the image of the Prince of darkness, audit were necessary, 
in order to make him acceptable to Heaven, to take out all 
that was genial in his nature, and transfuse into his soul a 
spirit in all respects its opposite ! 

The gentle and plastic temper of Rosaire seemed gradually 
to yield to this terrible process, and in a few months, she 
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was deemed fit for the sacrifice. Larissa's disposition 
though even more cheerful, was in fact more stubborn ; but 
she also finally gave up all hope, and submitted to the 
current which she could not stem. Neither yielded indeed 
without a struggle, but every argument and art were brought 
to bear upon them. The vanity of the world, the faith- 
lessness of its hopes, the falseness of its friendships, the 
selfishness of its love, the hollowness of its ambition, — all 
were presented in dark and dismal contrast with the purity, 
dignity and sanctity of a religious life. The awful dangers 
of damnation in the one case, were also arrayed against 
the bright assurance of salvation in the other. The difii- 
culties in the condition of the two girls were severally 
presented and exaggerated : to Rosaire the helplessness of 
her father and the uncert^iinty that must attend her life and 
fortunes; to Larissa, the crimes, ignominy, doubts and 
dangers which rested upon her name and lineage. It was 
not wonderful that dark and stern minds, armed with un- 
limited power , and skillful in stretching upon the rack 
every tender and thrilling nerve of the soul, could produce 
such confessions as they sought, and bring about such sub- 
missions as they desired. 

The agony was at last over; the struggle apparently 
ended. Both of the girls had formally submitted, and 
were now permitted to see each other. In two weeks 
they were to take the veil, at which time the abbess, the 
sainted Rosaire , would return from Constantinople where 
she had long been absent , partly on account of her failing 
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health, and partly to enjoy the benediction of the patriarch. 
During this interval the girls occupied the same apartment. 
Though fancying that they had bid adieu to the world and 
all its interests, yet , when alone, and in no danger of 
being watched or overheard, they gave many tears to the 
sweet memories of the past. Oh ! how did the landscape, 
never more to be beheld, come to them in its beauty, now! 
How dear were the simple pleasures, the fond hopes, the 
cheerful fancies of other days, crossed though they were by 
occasional shadows! And that image of youth, — to one 
perchance a brother, to the other, possibly, even dearer 
than a brother, — that too was lost forever! How did 
the poor girls gaze out of their little window, which pre- 
sented a view of the sea, and spread out their hands, 
yearning for liberty and deliverance! It is true, all these 
thoughts and feelings were deemed sins by the grave sisters 
of the convent, but our two friends were vet too unsano- 
tified to seek to repress them. There was indeed one me- 
mento of their former days, remaining, which by the beau- 
tiful alchemy of the youthful heart was made to produce 
golden fruit. The parrot, our little Messenger in Green 
and Gold, was still with them. How did Larissa talk to 
him as if to a brother! How did Rosaire sigh over him , 
as if, like his master, he could hear and comprehend her! 
He was their constant companion when alone, and contri- 
buted for the moment to alleviate, though in the 
end, perhaps to deepen, their sorrows. One of the 
sisters of the convent becoming acquainted with this, 
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warned them against it as a dangerous relic of worldly 
vanities. 

** Be it so, " said Larissa, after she had talked it over 
alone, with Rosaire, ''but I will make him carry one 
more message ! " She then wrote on a piece of 
paper : 

*' We are prisoners at the abbey of Saint-Nicolo, soon to 
be the brides of Heaven ! 

** LaRISSA. ROSAIRE. " 

Tying this to the neck of the parrot, she put him out of 
the window, and gave him his liberty. The bird whirled 
aloft, took a glance at the objects around him, and disap- 
peared in the horizon of the west. 

**Is not that the direction of Monk's Mound?" said 
Rosaire. 

** It is ! " said Larissa, musingly. 

But whatever hopes might have flitted across the minds 
of the two cousins in consequence of this incident, they 
seemed destined to disappointment. It is true that for the 
ensuing week, they often looked forth to see if the mes- 
senger were not returning, and they often glanced over the 
sea, as if expecting that some sail might be there, offering 
them hope of relief. Hope is a hardy plant in young 
bosoms; it climbs with little encouragement, and often 
reaches like green leaves, into the very window of despair. 
So Larissa and Rosaire went on hoping till the day, — the 
hour — of their sacrifice. The abbess had now returned, 
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and (hough she had been too fatigued to see them, she was 
to be present and to superintend the ceremony. 

We must now turn our attention for a few moments to 
the events which had occurred at Monk's Mound and the 
Swan's Nest. It is not to be supposed that the sudden 
disappearance of the two girls had been permitted to pass 
unnoticed. The young stranger was for several days 
occupied in taking care of his host, who had been over- 
whelmed by his interview with Father Bombolo. When at 
last he was at liberty for a short space, he determined to 
prosecute his acquaintance with his fair neighbors across 
the bay. 

His feelings, as may well be imagined, were deeply in- 
terested, for these young ladies were not only such as were 
likely to excite the admiration of one in the very flower of 
manhood, but they were surrounded with circumstances 
calculated to lend them a somewhat romantic charm. They 
were living in a state of complete isolation ; their seeming 
protector was a man of mystery, whose mind was wan- 
dering on the verge of insanity : but more than all , — 
one of these girls had shot into his heart a random glance 
that affected him with a mingled sense of pleasure and pain; 
while the other had revived recollections and suggested 
hopes, respecting his beloved but long lost sister, of the 
deepest and most agitating nature. 

It would appear, however, that on making inquiries at 
the Swan's Nest, he found that these two objects of inter- 
est had disappeared three days belore, leaving no clue as 
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to the cause ot their departure or the place whither they had 
gone. Days, weeks, months passed away in the anxious 
but vain search for his missing friends. He made inquiries 
in all directions, of the servants at the two plantations, of 
the few peasants in the vicinity and of the people at the port 
ofKapsali. 

In all this he was completely baffled ; and in despair he 
made application to his host, — and whom, we hardly need 
say, — he regarded as his father. To him he told the story 
which so deeply interested him ; he avowed his feelings 
for Rosaire and declared his belief as to Larissa. Con- 
trary to his fears, the gloomy master of the villa, listened 
with attention, if not with sympathy. When the young 
man showed him the little miniature, attached to the golden 
chain brought by the parrot, he seemed overwhelmed 
with emotion 

After a short space, a great change appeared to take place 
in this moody and gloomy person. He acknowledged the 
young man as his son, encouraged his search for the young 
ladies, and even aided him by his counsel. Still , all en- 
deavours proved fruitless, untill the arrival of the Messenger, 
bearing the missive of Larissa. The whole truth was now 
laid open , and measures were taken accordingly. The 
young man, whom we must now call Frederick, proceeded 
at once to Saint-Nicolo, to make inquiries at the abbey for 
his lost friends. He was refused admittance, and all his 
questions were either unanswered or evaded. 

It was at last determined to wait till the occasion of ta- 
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king the veil, when it was known that strangers might gain 
access to the abbey. A meeting took place between the 
two brothers in law, Krispi and Lapanti, and mutual expla- 
nations followed. Both seemed to be roused, the one from 
his superstitions and the other from his reverie, by the new 
objects and interests calling upon them for action. Their 
plans were therefore formed, and all awaited with im- 
patience and anxiety the occasion which was to consummate 
them. 

We now return to the convent. We need not dwell 
upon the solemn and seductive rites by which a soul is sup- 
posed to be separated from the stains of earth, and given 
spotless as a maiden bride, into the arms of her Saviour. 
The mournful but touching chant , the pealing organ and 
its echoing choir, the imposing ranks of holy men, the 
long-drawn retinue of pallid and saintly women ; these form 
an impressive spectacle, and on the present occasion, it was 
rendered doubly interesting by the exceeding loveliness ot 
the two objects about to assume the holy vows of seclusion. 
Rosaire was pale as marble, her look downcast, her step 
faltering. Larissa's countenance was even less steady ; there 
was a tinge of rose color still left in her check and once 
or twice she gazed over the multitude, as if asking whcthei 
this were not all a fanciful dream, and if there were not 
some one present who could dispel it ! She closed hci 
eyes in seeming disappointment, and a few tears fell 
down her cheek. A moment after, she and her companion, 
both came forward, and kneeled before the abbess. As 
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they were about to pronounce the irrevocable words, every 
heart for an instant ceased beating. 

At this moment of profound silence and intense excite- 
ment, a man past the middle age, tall and commanding in 
his person, advanced and spoke aloud in the very ear of 
the abbess : ' ' Shame ! shame ! '* A momentary hush suc- 
ceeded, and then a murmur of astonishment and indigna- 
tion passed over the assembly. At last, the bishop who 
presided, arose, and demanded : ''Who is it that dares 
thus to interrupt this sacred ceremony, to invade this holy 
temple, by his impious and sacrilegious voice? ** 

*' It is I , " said the stranger, in a tone of thunder; 
" it is I, a father, and I cry shame, shame, on the mother 
who would thus sacrifice her own daughter! '* 

All eyes turned instantly upon the speaker, as the 
startling, and ominous exclamation echoed through the 
dark arches of the chapel. With the rest, the abbess gazed 
upon him. She stood aghast, as if smitten by the finger of 
God ! She sank to the floor, for she now recognized her 
child in one of the intended victims, and her husband in her 
awful monitor ! 

A scene of confusion followed in which Rosaire was taken 
away by her father, and Larissa by two strangers , — an 
old man of bent form and haggard features, assisted by a 
youth of fair complexion and gallant bearing. We need not 
give the details of events which immediately followed. A few 
days passed away, and the principal personages of our story 
were all assembled at Monk's Mound : S' Lapanti , the 
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abbess , the proprietor of the villa , the youthful stranger, 
and the two maidens. 

At last, the master of the mansion spoke : '* As I have 
caused this meeting, it is proper for me to explain its mo- 
tive. The clouds that have gathered over your lives are 
the melancholy work of my own crimes. To this sainted 
lady , to her offended husband, I declare before Ileaven 
that the crimes imputed to her, and which caused their se- 
paration, were entirely the work of her brother, — of my- 
self I Iler errors never went beyond womanly vanity and 
extravagance, — great faults certainly, — but I who saw 
the temptations caused by her beauty and the enjoyment of 
money lavishly bestowed by her too indulgent husband, 
can easily forgive them. Is it too much to ask him who 
has suffered so much to forgive also?" 

The whole family were in tears, excepting only the speak- 
er, whose countenance was hard, and whose eyes seemed 
parched with fire. He proceeded. '' I have only a few 
more words to add, and my mission is accomplished. I 
go from this hall, and you will never see me more. I shall 
seek to expiate in seclusion and penance the crimes I 
have committed, the misery I have inflicted. I leave an 
ample fortune to my spn, and I place S' Lapanli again in 
affluence. Ask not, question not, how I acquired the 
means : all I need say is that tliey have been lawfully ob- 
tained. " 

The speaker departed, and was heard of no more. Sad, 
yet grateful interviews took place between S' Lapanti and 
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the abbess, which ended in mutual confession and mutual 
forgiveness. They, however, soon parted, — she to fulfil 
the duties to which irrevocable vows had bound her, and 
he to watch over the interests of tliose who now naturally 
fell under his care. In due time, these were all settled in 
the island of Zante, and the clouds of other days gra- 
dually gave way to the cheerful sunshine of peace and 
prosperity. 

There was ample time to talk over the past, to read 
riddles, to unravel mysteries. At the end of a few months, 
Frederick Krispi was duly married to Rosaire ; Larissa 
seeming quite as happy as if she had been herself the 
bride. S' Lapanti gradually recovered the lost tone of 
his mind and spirits, but he never returned to his former 
avocations. 

Sister Kusanki lived to reach the object of her ambition. 
3Iadame Lapanti having resigned the superintendence of 
the convent of Saint-Nicolo, on account of scruples as to 
thcpropriety of conventual institutions, — no doiibt, induced 
by reflexions upon the events which nearly made her ac- 
cessory to the sacrifice of her own child, — the governess, 
whose praise was in all the churches , succeeded lier. At 
a good old age, she died in the midst of honors and was 
afterwards canonized as a saint. 

Father Bombolo grew in fat and influence ; by some un- 
seen power, he rose from one step to another, and at last 
died patriarch of Antioch. He left behind him a mass of 
diamonds and other jewels of great value, dedicating them 
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in his will to the building of an abbey in memory of the 
pious Kusanki, who had already taken her place in the ca- 
lendar of saints. 

At the last accounts furnished by the old annalist from 
whom we have extracted the materials for this short sketch, 
there was still to be seen in a beautiful villa, about a mile to 
the south of the city of Zante, a celebrated bird, in good 
condition , though a little slilf from age, — plagued and 
petted by a troop of rosy children. If you asked his name, 
he replied, though with rather a thick and mumbling ut- 
terance, — '* The Messenger in Green and Gold! " 



FAR AWAY: 



THE SWISS BOY*S SONG. 



Stay, lady, in your bower so fair, 
And list a simple mountain air; 
And tho' it be a plaintive lay. 
Forgive, for I am far away. 

Away from home and parents dear — 
No brother, sister, kindred near — 
0, who could sing a cheerful lay, 
From home and country far away? 

The lark may spurn the meadow's dew, 
And sing aloft 'mid heaven's blue. 
For triumph prompts his joyous lay ; 
But I am poor and far away ! 

The robin sings his song of cheer. 
For, lo, the loved are listening near; 
But I can only sing the lay 
That suits a wanderer far away. 

My robe is thin, my feet are bare, 
A crust of bread my daily fare ; 
But 'tis not these that tune my lay, 
But thoughts of home and far away. 
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Yon ask why thus I wander here, 
Alone, afray from kindred dear t 
'Tis poverty that bids me stray 
From home and country far away. 

Then, lady, list my simple air. 
And grant the wandercr^s humble prayer ; 
And O, forgive the tears that stray 
While thos I ging of far awagr 1 
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A MY ON LAKE LEMAN. 



A few years since, I chanced to meet at Geneva a party 
of three persons, pilgrims like myself to the lakes and 
mountains of Switzerland. They consisted of Mr. M — , 
a gentleman of middle age; his daughter, an intelligent but 
somewhat invalid young lady verging upon twenty, and her 
cousin, a rosy, joyous lass of sweet sixteen. Our acquaint- 
ance began at the hotel, and being all Americans, it speedily 
resulted in a sort of companionship, which induced us to 
make several of our excursions together. 

It was on a fair day in July that we entered one of the 
little steamers which ply on lake Leman from Geneva to 
Yilleneuve, touching at the principal places along the bor- 
ders ; the whole voyage to the extremity of tlie lake and 
back, being performed in ten or twelve hours. We were 
soon afloat, and casting a hasty glance over the deck, I 
observed that our whole company of passengers consisted 
of about thirty persons, most of whom were apparently on 
business and accustomed to the scene, for they seemed in- 
different to the varied and attractive objects around and 
before us. Our little parly, on the contrary gathered in a 
close group, and stimulated by curiosity, were now full of 
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excitement and vivacity. The sky-blue tint of the water, 
the bright villas and villages along the shore, the leaden, 
lowering masses of the Jura range to the north and west, 
and the ghost-like peaks of the Alps to the east and south, 
drew from us the appropriate exclamations of charming, 
beautiful, exquisite, sublime! 

We had all caught glimpses of the Alps several times be- 
fore, and each had felt the force of Byron's magnificent 
stanza : 

" Who first beholds these everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon and night,— 
Still where they were, steadfast, immoveable, — 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth — 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 
A something that informs him 'tis an hour 
Whence he may date, henceforward and forever.** 

But now we had a better view of these distant peaks, 
cut in dazzling outline against the clear blue sky, and for 
a time they tyrannized over our minds, excluding all other 
thoughts, and even silencing our lips in the deep emotions 
they excited. And these were now se^n in contrast to the 
clear and placid waters of the lake ! Every one said in his 
heait, — though no one uttered the words, — there 

*< are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds Iheir snowy scalps. 
And thron*d eternity in icy halls, 
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Of cold sublimity, where forms and foils 
The avalanche — Ihe Ihunderbolt ot snow I 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may soar to heaven, yet leave vain man below.** 

I believe we were all struck with the supremacy which 
Mont Blanc maintains in the midst of these giant mountains , 
seeming like Jove among the gods, always more lofty, more 
dazzling, more sublime than the rest. It is at once a grati- 
fication and a relief, in looking upon this miracle of nature, 
to find words in the memory adequately expressive of the 
emotions it excites : 

" Prince of the whirlwind ! Monarch of the scene I 

Mightiest where all are mighty ! From the eye 

Of mortal man half hidden by the screen 

Of mists, that moat his base from Arve*s dark, deep ravine. 

Stands the magnificent Mont Blanc ! His brow 

Scarred with (en thousand thunders ; most sublime, 

Even as though risen from the world below. 

To mark the progress of Decay : by clime. 

Storm, blight, Gre, earthquake — injured not 1 Like Time, 

Stem chronicler of centuries gone by. " 

I was engrossed with these objects and these thoughts , 
till at length, feeling a momentary exhaustion, 1 sat down. 
I then noticed for the first time a young man, evidently an 
artist, sifting at my side, with his sketch-book open and his 
pencil in his hand, while he was gazing somewhat listlessly 
at the distance. My eye fell upon the open page, where I 
observed an outline of the snow-capt Alps verj' faintly 
sketched, while the foreground remained a blank. As the 
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young man turned his look upon me, I immediately recog- 
nized him as our countryman B — , so well known as a 
promising landscape painter. 

I now introduced him to my friends, and an animated 
conversation followed. 

Addressing B — : '' This is indeed charming, " said Ca- 
roline, the elder of the two girls, '' and it must be so espe- 
cially to you, an artist, competent to comprehend and 
appreciate it. " 

''It is very beautiful, certainly, " said B — , *' but not 
more so to me than to you. To lell you the truth, I am 
somewhat disappointed ! '* 

This remark, coming upon our feelings excited almost to 
ecstacy, caused a general surprise. 

*' You astonish me, " said Caroline. '' I had supposed 
this, above all other regions, the paradise of landscape 
painters. " 

*' 1 liad some such vague idea myself,*' was the reply; 
'' but I find these scenes rather poetical than picturesque. 
They fill the soul with emotions, but they do not present 
groups to the eye, capable of being put upon canvas. I came 
here supposing I should find something for my pencil, but 
I can only think of Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The poet is the true interpreter for travellers in Switzer- 
land, not the painter. I have been seeking all the morning 
for something to sketch, but I can only get back grounds 
of mighty mountains, — and these are no more pictures of 
the objects themselves than a sailing chart is a picture of 
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the Ocean. I would almost as soon attempt to paint the 
Atlantic as the Alps! " 

*'But there are a great many pictures of Swiss see* 
nery?" 

'' Sketches, rather, for the print shops, all made up of a 
few elements ; foregrounds of Swiss costumes and Swiss 
cottages, and backgrounds of snow-capt mountains. It is 
by the permutations of these few elements, that an endless 
series is manufactured, for the most part by artists who 
have never been within a thousand miles of the objects 
they pretend to represent. '* 

'* After all, I do not see the precise point of your criti- 



cism. " 



*' I mean to say that Swiss scenery is on too grand a 
scale for the canvas : it is adapted to the generalising 
poet, who throws half an image on the straining eye, and 
thus rouses, by the magic of the imagination, the deep 
emotions of the soul. " 

*' Can you give an illustration of what you mean? '* 
** Let us take Byron's celebrated description of this very 
lake: 

** Clear, placid LemanI thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwell in, is a thing 
Wliich warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from destruction : once I loved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That 1 with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

7 
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'* It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep : and, drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol mon'. 

'* He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 

But that is fancy, for the slarlight dews 

All silonllv their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 

Deep into nature's breast the spirit of her hues." 

'' Now this is exceedingly l)eaiilifiil, true and touching, 
but it is poetry, not painting ; or if it be painling, it is to the 
soul rather than to the eve.'' 

'' You hear what Mr. B — savs," observed Caroline to 
her father; '' pray, what do you think of it? " 

'^ Perhaps, my daughter,'' said Mr. M — , '' that another 
passage from Byron may present a different view of this 
subject. I will repeat one which is still descriptive of the 
scenery before us, but which I have always regarded as 
among the most sublime in our language : 

*' The sky is changed! and such a change! Oh night. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
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From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the IWe thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 

** And this is in the night : — most glorious night I 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth f 
And now again *tis black, — and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As if tliey did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth." 
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Now," added Mr. M— , '' it seems to me this is 
painting to the eye as well as the soul." 

'' Certainly/* said B — in reply; *' but it is beyond the 
reach of the pencil. Even Martin, who performed such 
miracles in Belshazzar's feast, and other similar pictures, 
could only approach Byron's conception, by an exaggeration 
which w^ould seem like an insane dream. " 

*' If 1 may be permitted to say a word," said Lilly, 
the younger of the girls, '' I should remark that what 
Mr. B — complains of, lies in the particular quotations you 
have made. In the 'Prisoner of Chillon', there is the 
following passage : 

'* And then there was a little isle 

WTiich in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle — it seem'd no more — 

Scarce broader than my dimgeon floor ; 

20442B 
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Rut on il there were three small trees, 
And oY»r itl)lew the mountain breeze, 
And by il there were waters flowing, 
And on il there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue." 

^' Tliere is great pertinency in what you say, my fair 
friend/' saidB — , bowing to Lilly, who blushed up to the 
ears. ^' There are, no doubt, some things in Byron, as well 
as many things in Switzerland, capable of being painted. 
Among such sharp critics, I must define more clearly what 
I mean. My observation is this : that the Alpine scenery of 
Switzerland is too grand, too sublime for the canvas; it is 
suited to the genius of Byron, who better than any other 
poet, has rendered info words those struggling and over- 
powering emotions which are excited by such sublimity." 

" But,'' said I, '^ suppose, that instead of grouping all 
together, you take one feature of this sublimity, — as for 
instance an avalanche, — can you not make a picture of it? 
You remember the description of ^ Manfred' : 

'* Ye toppling crags of ice! 
Ye avalanches whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous oVrw helming, come and crush me! 
1 hear ye momently above, beneath, 
Crash willi a frequent coullict : but ye pass, 
And only fall on things that still would live. 
On the young flourishing forests, — the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 
The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Hise curling far beneath me, white and sulphurous, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell." 
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'' I think," replied B — , '' that even the avalanclie is 
beyond the scope of the pictorial art : it is too grand, too 
mighty. It is inevitably be-littled, if I may use the word, 
by being brouglit into the dimensions of any practicable 
canvas. No, — the wonX picturesque is loo poor for these 
Alpine wonders: and Byron, despite his descriptive powers, 
paints nature not to the eye, but to the imagination. If you 
wish picturesque scenery and a pictorial poet, we must go 
to Scotland and Sir Walter Scott." 

*' Can you give us an illustration?" said Mr. M — . 

'' You can hardly go amiss, if you will take up one 
of Scoll's poems," said B — . '' I will quote a passage 
from the ' Lady of the Lake ', because I chance to remember 
it. It is a description of Loch Katrine and the Trosachs, as 
they appeared to Fitz James, who after losing his horse, 
became bewildered in the labyrinth of glens, hills and 
mountains, around. 

'* And now to issue from the ^len, 
No palliway meets the wanderer's ken, 
Unless lie climb, with footing nice, 
A far projecling precipice. 
The broom's lougli roots his ladder made. 
The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 
And Uius an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the selling sun. 
One burnished sheet of living gold 
Loch-Katrine lay beneatli him roiled ; 
In all her length, far winding lay. 
With promontory, creek and bay. 
And islands that, empurpled bright. 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 
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And mountains that like giants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben-venue 

Down to the lake, in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled. 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feathered o'er 

His ruined sides, and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare." 

And then to complete and finisli the picture, as well 
as to feel the full flow of poetry this is calculated to wake 
in the bosom, let us take the succeeding passage : 

*' From the steep promontory gazed 

The Stranger, raptured and amazed ; 

And *' What a scene were hero," he cried, 

For princely pomp, or churchman's pride ! 

On this hold brow, a lofty tower; 

In that soft vale, a lady's l)0wer; 

On yonder meadow, far away. 

The turrets of a cloister gray. 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 

Chide, on the lake, the linjicring morn ! 

How sweet, at eve, the lover's lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and mute! 

And when the midnight moon should lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 

The holy matin's distant hum. 

While the deep peal's commanding tone 

Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell. 

To drop a bead with every knell ! — 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 

Should each bewildered stranger call 

To friendly feast and lighted hall." 
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*' And your idea is," said Caroline, '' that the difference 
* ' between Byron's and Scott's descriptions, lies in the man- 
ner of treating their subjects?" 

'' The manner is different, certainly," replied the artist, 
^' but that is not the difference to which I allude. Tlie 
scenery described by Scott is on a scale that may be 
measured and comprehended by the eye at a glance. Loch 
Katrine, embosomed in the glen of the Trosachs, at leastin 
respect to its prominent and characteristic features, may be 
effectively reproduced in a painting : and in the passage 
I have quoted, these are so distinctly described, so clearly 
arranged, as to seem hke a living reahly before the eye. 
Consider how minute is the delineation ! The time is near 
the selling sun, and the face of the lake is like burnished 
gold. The islands themselves are empurpled, in contrast 
with the livelier light of the waves around them. The 
mountains stand erect and lofty as giants ; to the^ north 
Bcn-an heaves high his forehead bare, while to the south, 
Ben-venue throws down to the lake, rocks, mounds and 
knolls, all in confusion as if they were the fragments of an 
earlier world. Now here is painting as well as poetry; 
here is truth as well as imagination. The objects are 
distinctly grouped, their forms vividly presented. These 
are the skeleton of the picture ; and then you have the 
very light and shade in which they are viewed, forming its 
living and breathing soul." 

'' But after all," said I inquiringly, — "is there not 
something too geograpliical, too topograpliical in all this?" 
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" It is merely truthful : its minuteness does not deprive it 
of life. Lei me quote a passage in the ' Lady of the Lake', 
following the one I have just repeated. It is a description 
of Ellen, the heroine of the story, as she appears to the 
bewildered Fitz-James : 

*' But scarce again his horn he wound, 
When lo ! forth starting at the sound, 
From undtTnealh an aged oak 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A lillle skilT shot to the bay, 
That round the promontory steep 
Led its deep hne in graceful sweep. 
Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 
The weeping willow twig to lave, 
And kiss, with whispering sound and slow. 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow. 
The boat had touched this silver strand. 
Just as the hunter left his stand. 
And stood concealed amid the brake, 
• To view this Lady of the Lake. 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought lo catch the distant strain. 
With head upraised and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art, 
In listening mood she seemed to stand. 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

** And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown — 

The sportive toil, wliich, short and lights 
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Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 

Served loo in hastier swell to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow ; 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace — 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew; 

E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread : 

What though upon her speech there hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue, — 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear." 

*'Now," added the artist, 'Mhis has all the minuteness 
of a finished portrait, yet what can be more full of life, 
beauty and poetry?" 

'^ 1 admit all you say," — said Caroline. '^ Scott is a 
great favorite of mine, and I am enchanted witli Highland 
scenery. But it seems to me that all this resolves ilself 
into two styles of nature and art, each beauliful — perhaps 
equally beauliful — in its kind. Scott describes the small 
lakes and mountains of his beloved highlands, with all the 
minute fidelity of a Flemish artist, who paints a spider in 
the ceiling, as elaborately as he does his heroes and 
heroines in the foreground. Byron treats the Alps in the 
style of Salvator Rosa, in which a few masterly outlines 
suggest objects of such gloomy grandeur, as to strike the 
imagination with awe." 

'' You have stated the case very clearly," said B — , 
'^ and your illustration is a happy one. Still, to return to 
my first point, I must insist that even Salvator Rosa could 
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not have clone justice to tlie Alps. They are beyond the 
grasp of the painter. We must leave them to the poets." 

'* Yes; but, '' said Caroline, " we are all poets in pre- 
sence of these mountains! Who can fail to feel the most 
elevated emotions in looking at such objects, especially for 
theiirst time.'' 

''Who, indeed?" saidB — ; ''but still, who can paint 
them?" 

" Has not Wordsworth painted them?" said I. — " He 
has the reputation of being a very accurate delineator of 
nature, and his descriptions of the Alps are often spoken 
of as in the highest degree graphic and truthful." 

" Give us a passage," said B— . 

I therefore quoted the following lines : 

*' Tis morn : with gold the verdant mountain glows, 

More high, the snowy peaks with hues of rose. 

Far stretched beneath the many tinted hills 

A mighty waste of niist the valleys fills, — 

A solemn sea ! whose vales and mountains round 

Stand motionless, to awful silence bound — 

A gulf of gloomy blue that opens wide. 

And bottomless, divides the midway tide. 

Like leaning masts of stranded ships appear 

The pines, that near the coasts their summits rear. 

Of cabins, woods and lawns, a pleasant shore 

Rounds calm and clear the chaos still and hoar. 

Loud through that midway gulf, ascending, sound 

Unnumbered streams with hollow roar profound. 

Mount through the nearer mist the chant of birds, 

And talking voices and the low of herds, 

The bark of dogs, the drowsy tinkling bell, 

And wild-wood mountain lutes of saddest swell. ** 
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When I had done, I added somewhat triumphantly : 
** Now it seems to me that this is painting, and if I were 
an artist, I think I could give it form and color." 

*' It is very Wordsworthean,'' said B — , his lip curling 
slightly. " It is a profusion of fine things and may seem 
very descriptive. But come, — let us attempt to put it on 
canvas! Where shall we begin? What shall be our 
foreground? What shall be our middle ground and our 
distance ? You^are to have — for all Swiss pictures have — 
a verdant mountain, and snow-capt mountains beyond. 
Then you are to have many-tinted hills beneath, and a 
mighty waste of mist in the valleys, and a sea, whose vales 
and mountains stand spell-bound in wrapt silence. There 
is also a bottomless gulf of gloomy blue; a forest of pines, 
resembling the leaning masts of stranded ships ; cabins, 
woods, lawns, chaos, unnumbered streams, the chant of 
birds, the hum of human voices, the lowing of herds and 
the tinkling of cow-bells ! Here is a great affluence of 
words, — 'a mass of things, but nothing distinctly.' 
There is no grouping ; it is not even poetry ; because, unless 
the imagination receive adventitious assistance, it fails to 
produce poetic emotion. You are simply lost, and think 
you are inspired!'' 

While we were thus deep in this wordy discussion, our 
attention was suddenly arrested by the voice of Lilly, who 
cried out : '' Oh, look at that boat! Is it not beautiful ?" 

We all gazed in the direction to which Lilly pointed, and 
there we saw a boat, evidently belonging to one of the 
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small farmers on the shore, who was going to find a 
market for his load of flowers and fruit, to the little town 
on the opposite side of the lake. The man himself rowed ; 
his wife occupied herself in arranging the flowers, and the 
child, some four years old, lay over the side of the boat, 
anc dabbled m the rippling waves with a stick. It was 
altogether a pleasing group, and seemed suddenly to suggest 
an idea to the artist. He took his pencil and began to 
draw the boat and its contents, into the foreground of 
the sketch he had made at the outset of our trip. His 
fingers flew rapidly, and in half an hour, he had finished 
his design. He then handed it to Lilly, who exclaimed: 
\' Oh ! it is very beautiful and very truthful ! '' 

'* Will you accept it?'' said the artist. 

" Certainly, and with many thanks! '' said the girl, red- 
dening with delight. ''But," added she, ''I shall keep 
it as a confession that all you have been saying about Swiss 
scenery is untrue ! " 

*' How so?" was the reply. 

'' Why, you insisted that no one could do justice to it, 
in painting : it was too grand, too sublime." 

*' Yes, I maintain that Alpine scenery is beyond the 
scope of canvas. Do you not see that the force of this 
sketch lies in the Htlle boat with its simple contents; this is 
the foreground, the real soul of the scene; the lake, the 
sky and the mountains are mere accessories. Now if I 
were to paint the Alps, — that is to say, if the Alps were the 
subject of my picture, I must put them in the foreground, 
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and this would be like a Lilliputian putting Gulliver in his 
pocket." 

At this point of the conversation, we had turned to the 
eastNvard in follovving the crescent-shaped bend of the lake, 
— and now Lausarme, on the left, with the gloomy castle 
of Chillon and the little town of Villeneuve in the distance, 
opened before us. These new objects attracted our atten- 
tion, and our conversation flowed into other channels. 
Lilly, however, throughout the day, took a frequent peep 
at her sketch, and on going ashore, B — asked her what 
she thought of Switzerland. 

'* I think,'* said she, ''that it is the most picturesque 
country in the world, and I shall keep this little drawing 
you have given me as proof of it 1" 



THE STORMY PETREU 



My course is o'er the sea, the sea, 
Where the wind roams free, — 

Where the tempest flies 
On a wing of might, 

And the billow rolb 
In a robe of white ! 

My course is o'er the tide, the tide, 
W'here the fearless ride, — 

Where the bloody deed 
In battle is done. 

And the gory wreath 
Of victory won ! 

My course is o*er the deep, the deep. 
Where the lost ones sleep, 

Down, down in the hush 
Of a coral bed. 

Where the mermaid sighs 
O'er the lonely dead ! 

My course is east — my course is west « 
Where, where shall the petrel rest? — 

In the cleft of a rock. 
Where the surges sweep, 

And lulled by the shock, 
Shall the petrel sleep. 



THE LAST FLOWER OF THE SEASON. 

Marion and her father were walking in the fields. It 
was November, and the sharp frosts had cut down the 
flowers. Even the asters were withered and perished. 
But the little girl came at last to a single blossom that had 
survived. It was a small and humble flower, and it grew 
upon a barren spot. But it had found shelter between the 
stones, and its very obscurity had been the means of its 
protection. The gaudier blossoms around, — those that 
flourished in the richer soil and in more elevated stations — 
had fallen before the breath of approaching winter. 

Marion stooped and plucked the little blossom that 
seemed to shine like a gem amid the desolation around, and 
her father made this reflection : 

'' See, Marion, how this flower has withstood the frost 
which has swept down its more stately companions. It 
was humble, and therefore content with a lowly station. 
This humility has saved it from destruction. It is with us, 
my child, as with the flowers. The humble and obscure 
positions of life are often not only the most quiet, but also 
the most safe from the temptations, sins, and sorrows, 
which sweep down those who seek and obtain more am- 
bitious situations." 



EVENING. 



It might seem, at first view, that Evening, — the close of 
the day, and the harbinger of darkness, — would be uni- 
versally regarded wilh emotions of regret, if not of melan- 
choly. But it is not so. In all countries, it seems to be 
a chosen hour for relaxation and amusement. In France, 
Italy, Germany, — indeed, in all the countries of Europe, 
it is about the hour of sunset that the peasantry collect in 
groups for the dance ; it is then that the villagers assemble 
for their gossip, that the violin echoes in the hamlet, and 
the clarionet rings merrily over hill and dale. 

The solution of this lies partly, no doubt, in the fact that 
evening brings with it cessation from labor. The day's 
work is then done, and the mind naturally sympathizes 
with this liberation of the body. It is Allan Cunningham, 
we believe, who says in the burthen of a pleasing song : 



" A weary body 's blithe when the sun gangs doun. 



>f 



But there is, we suspect, something beyond this mere 
release from labor, — something deeper and more univer- 
sal which gives to evening its charm, — its soothing and 
cheering influence. Whatever it may be, the animal 
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creation seems to participate in it. The singing birds, at 
this hour, pour forth their most joyous melody ; all young 
animals, — the youth of the flocks and herds, the kittens 
around the door and the puppies in the yard, — then give 
themselves up to their most ecstatic gambols. 

The Ettrick shepherd, who, although he was a poet, may 
still be taken as a good witness to what he asserts, in one of 
his celebrated melodies has the following verse, among 
others of a similar drift, which seems to recognize this 
genial influence of evening : 

*• Come all ye jolly shepherds 
That i^histle through the glen, 
rU tell you of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken. 
What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue of man can nainCiT 
'Tis to woo a bonny Jassie 
WTien the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye conies hame ; 
*Tween the gloamin and the mirk 
When the kye conies hame!" 

Now, it is true, that at the moment of sunset, the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies presents to the beholder a most 
solemn and imposing spectacle. The withdrawal of the 
sun from the heavens with its light and its heat; its 
sinking behind the distant hills; the gradual fading of the 
landscape from the view ; the chill that creeps into the 
atmosphere and the stillness that begins to pervade the scene; 

8 
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alllliese phenomena, — present to the senses, and extending 
over a world, — are stupendous and affecting operations of 
nature. But for their familiarity, they would overwhelm 
us with Iheir grandeur. A sunrise, or a sunset, for the 
first time, would fill the soul of an intelligent observer with 
inexpressible emotions of wonder and awe. 

It is also true that many minds, especially those predis- 
posed to melancholy, naturally feel and reflect the sombre 
shadows of evening ; all minds, indeed, at certain periods 
of disappointment and disquietude, are no doubt disposed 
by them to pensive meditation, perhaps to gloom. To the 
disturbed conscience, darkness is a fearful monitor. But 
these are excei)tions. Notwithstanding its astronomical 
marvels and aside from its poetry, evening seems to be a 
sort of diurnal sabbath, — a rest from labor, in which the 
mind and heart participate. Nature is adapted to man; 
man is made to commune with nature, and in all this, there 
is a beneficence which reaches over the world, however the 
world may seem not to recognize it. The gaiety of youth, 
the joyous pulsations of health, the grateful conscious- 
ness of existence, — these are all quickened at the hour of 
eventide ; so that the mass of mankind — even the mvriad 
sons of toil — greet its ai)proach with a grateful welcome. 

At such a time, the better feelings of our nature are 
called into exercise; the young are happy in communion 
with their fellows ; the kindly sentiments of good neigh- 
borhood are called forth ; the social impulses, in all their 
pleasing and generous tendencies, are aroused and stimu- 
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lated. As the evening advances, the soft influence of sleep 
steals upon us, and we go to rest, soolhed like a child by 
the cradle hjinn of a mother. Such is the beneficence of 
God, as exhibited in the daily march of nature, and repeated 
over the immeasurable universe 1 



THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE USEFUL. 



June, the beginning of summer, has always been 
esteemed one of the pleasantest of the whole sisterhood of 
months. The season of bud and blossom is for the most 
part past. Some of the later flowers are still in bloom, and 
others have not yet unfolded their leaves to the light ; but 
spring is gone and the fruit generally is set. On the apple 
trees, and peach trees, and pear trees, we see thousands of 
little green balls, seeming to run races with each other to 
see which shall ripen first. The cherries and strawberries 
even turn up their rosy cheeks and promise ere the month 
is past, to invite everj-body to come and pick them. 

This season of summer is perhaps not quite so joyous as 
spring. Then every thini? seems to be full of life and acti- 
vity; the rivers are full to the brim, and run down the hill- 
sides, laughing and romping like a troop of school-boys. 
The birds are constantly on the wing, and full of song. 
The light winds play among the blossoms, which seem to 
nod and bow and beckon to them, as if inviting them to a 
frolic. The children are seen racing and chasing over the 
hills, as if mere motion were a delight, and they could never 
be tired of roving and running. 
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But in June every thing is more tranquil, and perhaps 
more luxurious. The streams now creep, and wind, and 
saunter, and languish along their banks, often pausing to 
kiss the long grass or play with the flowers. The birds 
have ceased their songs, and are seen with an air of busi- 
ness and seriousness, taking care of their young ones, amid 
the thick bushes and branches of the trees. The boys and 
girls are no longer seen scampering over the landscape, 
but they sit in the thick shade, or gather a few flowers, or 
perchance repose upon some grassy bank, giving themselves 
up to reverie, which at such a time flows on like a tranquil 

stream. 
It was on such occasions as this, in my early days, that I 

had dreams and reveries, sometimes wild and broken, and 
sometimes appearing to have meaning and method. I re- 
member once to have been reading a sort of fairy tale, in 
which every flower was represented as the home and 
dwelling-place of some particular fairy ; and such was the 
eflcct of this tale on my mind that I dreamed about it. It 
seemed that I had wandered to a distance from home, 
till at last I found myself in the midst of a scene of great 
beauty. All around me were trees, and shrubs, and plants 
in the greatest variety. It seemed that every species was 
here assembled ; the richest and rarest, as well as the most 
common and the most humble. 

I was seated upon a small grassy mound in the centre of 
the gay and gorgeous assembly. I had a sense or conscious- 
ness of much importance ; for it appeared that some greaf 
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question was about to be discussed, and of this I was to be 
the arbiter. 

I was not long kept in waiting ; for very soon a personage 
of lofty mien approached, and formally announced the pur- 
pose of the meeting : — *' A dispute," said he, '* has arisen 
among the flowers as to which has the highest rank in the 
scale of creation. It has been agreed to hold a solemn court 
in this valley, for the decision ofthe interesting question, and 
you are chosen as the judge! The plants will pass in suc- 
cession before you ; they will come arranged in tribes, and 
the leading fairy of each sisterhood will speak for itself and 
its kindred." This was no sooner said, than I saw a gene- 
ral waving of the flowers over the whole landscape ; I also 
heard a sort of general rustling, and fancied that the air, 
for the moment, was laden with a sweeter odor than be- 
fore. There was then a pause, and there seemed some 
hesitation as to which should appear first before the judge. 
The difficulty was soon mastered, and I saw a whole patch 
of the landscape begin to move toward me. 1 discovered 
that this consisted of all the various kinds of roses, red, and 
white, and yellow — some single and some double, some 
large and some small. As they came toward me, the most 
delicious fragrance filled the air. The troop at first seemed 
like mere flowers, but very soon each one seemed to 
assume a human shape, though of fairy dimensions. I 
cannot tell how it was, yet it appeared that everj^ blossom 
was a rose, and yet a lovely little being, half child and half 
faiiy. Never have I imagined any thing so beautiful. 
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At the head of this charming multitude was the fairj^ of 
the moss rose. She spoke something which seemed Hke 
poetry or music, or both. I have forgotten the precise 
language, yet the substance of the j)lea was, that the rose 
was the fairest of flowers ; its form was beautiful, its leaves 
soft as satin, its colors varied, its perfume exquisite ; it had 
ever been deemed the Queen of Flowers ; it was the 
favorite of the poets ; the chosen ornament of the bride ; 
the sign and symbol of those sentiments among lovers which 
words scarce venture to express. 

Such was the plea of the rose ; and when I suggested 
something about the thorn, as a drawback to its preten- 
sions, the witty advocate remarked, ^' that this was given 
for its protection; that the loveliest of flowers would, of 
course, be most desired, and that nature in thus defending 
it with the thorn, had borne its testimony to the supremacy 
of this blossom over all others. " When I remarked that 
the brier and the bramble might furnish similar testimo- 
nials of merit, the rose replied, that '' every thing excel- 
lent had its counterfeit, and that the vulgar imitation to 
which I had alluded, served only to confirm the pretensions 
of the rose. " 

The lilies now advanced from the marshy bank of a 
brook,and ranged themselves before me. Here, too, was an 
infinite variety of color; and amid a general resemblance 
of form, there was still a great diversity. The whole air was 
sweet with the most delightful odors. 

To my surprise , an humble flower — the lily of the val- 
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ley — took the lead, and in brief and simple terms set forth 
the plea of the lilies. 

Then came other tribes, troop after troop, passing be- 
fore me, and each presenting its claims. Such was the 
multiplicity of these groups, that my mind became eon- 
fused, and I can recall only a vague impression, that every 
species of plants was represented. Some of these laid 
claim to notice for their beauty, some for their perfume, 
and others still for their utility; nothing seemed for- 
gotten. 

At last, I saw what seemed a whole hill-side of green 
grass moving toward me. At first I could see only a 
mingled mass of tall thin leaves ; but as the assemblage 
came nearer, 1 could distinguish several familiar plants. At 
their head was a stately fairy, who represented a stalk of 
wheat with the ear in full blossom. '' 1 come, ' said 
she, '' to speak in behalf of the most unprqtending race of 
flowers — the humble grasses. Here we are, clothed in 
simple green, and making no haughty pretensions to beauty 
of form ; yet it is we who furnish to mankind in every clime 
the staff of life ; wheat, rye, oats, barley, the grasses of the 
sod, supply to man, bird, and beast their great staple of 
food, and cover the earth with a verdant carpet, making it 
pleasant to the eye. Our story is brief, but it is significant. 
We deny not beauty to the lily and the rose and a thousand 
other flowers. These serve to adorn the landscape, to 
sweeten the breeze, to give variety and zest to existence ; 
but existence itself depends on us. Every thing in nature 
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has its place ; but if precedence be given to any race of 
plants, may we not claim it in behalf of those which are at 
once the most abundant, the most useful, and the most ne- 
cessary?" 

Such, or something like this, was my dream. How I 
decided the question I need not say ; nor need I add that my 
opinion , after many years of experience , corresponds 
exactly with that of the wise and modest fairy, who spoke 
in behalf of the tribe of grasses. Indeed, as I am some- 
what of a moraliser, — disposed to see a meaning in the 
works of nature, even beyond their beauty or utility, — I 
have looked upon this dream as a sort of allegory, in 
which the less pretentious and obtrusive plants may repre- 
sent the humbler classes of human beings. And if so, 
may they not claim our respect and our sympathy , con- 
sidering that it is to their toil that we are chiefly indebted 
for the comforts and even the luxuries of life? 

What would the world be, if it only produced roses and 
lilies? What would human society be, ifit were made up 
entirely of fine ladies and fair gentlemen ? 



THE PHILOSOPHER REBUKED. 



There was once a learned man, a philosopher, who was 
fond of prying into the works of nature, and every other 
source of knowledge. At last he became vain of his great 
stores of information, and was somewhat rash in forming 
his opinions. 

One evening, as this philosopher was conversing with 
a friend, the discourse turned upon the Bible, and the for- 
mer declared that he did not believe in it. A somewhat 
warm dispute ensued, in the course of which the philoso- 
pher said that he rejected the Bible, because it contained 
many doctrines which he could not comprehend; ''and 
I make it a rule, " said he emphatically, '' never to believe 
anything which I cannot understand. " 

It happened that there was a lit lie girl in the room, the 
daughter of the philosopher. She was about twelve years 
old, and though of a lively and playful turn, she was re- 
markably intelligent and observing. While the father and 
his friend were engaged in conversation, she was occupied 
with her toys upon the floor, and seemed absorbed in her 
sports. Yet she listened to the discourse, and though she 
did not understand it all, yet she caught the remark of her 
father which we have noticed above, and treasured it up in 
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her heart. She also noticed the inferences which her 
father drew from the proposition to which we have 
alluded. 

Without paying the least attention to the little girl, the 
gentlemen pursued their conversation, and the philosopher 
declared, that, as he could not understand how the death 
of Christ could contribute to the salvation of the sinner , 
he rejected the doctrine of the atonement, as unworthy of 
belief. 

*' It appears to me, " said his friend, '' that if you reject 
everything which you cannot wholly conceive or compre- 
hend, you must not only reject the Bible, but adopt the views 
of the atheist, and deny the existence of a God. " The phi- 
losopher admitted the force of this observation, and de- 
clared, that, as he had no sensible, or visible, proof of the 
existence of the Deity, he disbelieved the existence of such 
a Being. 

Thus far the watchful ear and quick sense of the child 
caught and comprehended the conversation, and as her 
mother had given her a religious education, she was not a 
little startled and disturbed at the opinions which her father 
had uttered. 

She said nothing about it, however, at the time, and two 
or three weeks passed before she gave any indications of 
having noticed the conversation. She was one day walk- 
ing with her father, when they chanced to discover a single 
violet — the first they had seen, for it was the beginning of 
spring. She stooped down to pick it, but paused a mo- 
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ment, and looking her father in the face, inquired : *' What 
makes this Hllle flower grow, father? '* 

''The heat and moisture and the principle of vegetable 
life, " was the reply. 

'' But how does it grow? " said she. ** Can heat and 
water and seeds make a flower? " 

'' It is the course of nature, my child, " said the philo- 
sopher. 

But I want to know, '' said she, '' what this course of 
nature is ? 1 want to know how it operates ? Is nalure alive ? 
Has it power to make flowers , and by what means does it 
work?'' 

'' 1 cannot tell you, child, " was the answer. '' We do 
not understand these things, — .we only know the fact that 
such things are. " 

'' Well, don't you believe that the flower grows, father? '* 
said the child. 

'' Certainly, " was the reply. '' Why do you ask?'* 

*' Because I heard you tell Mr. B — , the other day, that 
you never believed anything you could not under- 
stand. *' 

The philosopher here turned the conversation, and tney 
walked on. 

A few days after this the child was taken sick of a fever. 
As she lay upon her bed, she could distinctly feel the 
beatings of her heart, which shook her whole frame. Her 
father was by the bedside. Though suffering from disease, 
the mind of the little girl was perfectly clear. 
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'' What makes the heart beat ? " said she to her 
father. 

'' It is the principle of life, " said he. 

''And what is this principle of life? " said the 
child. 

''I cannot explain it to you," said the philosopher; 
"we do not comprehend it ; we only know that there is 
such a thing, and that by its impulse the heart beats and the 
blood circulates. " 

'' Put your hand on my breast, " said the child. The 
father did as requested. 

'' Does not my heart beat, father? " 

*' Yes, " was the reply. 

''And yet you cannot comprehend how this is. You 
said we must believe nothing which we cannot explain. 
Yet I know that my heart beats, though you cannot tell me 
how, or why. Dear father , may I not believe in a God, 
though I cannot comprehend his nature or existence; 
and may I not believe in the Bible, and its wonderful 
doctrines, even though they may be beyond my feeble 
reason?" 

The philosopher stood rebuked, but again he turned the 
conversation. 

The fever which had attacked the little girl proceeded in 
its rapid course, and in a few days she drew near her end. 
As her spirit was about to depart, she called, in a faint 
whisper, for her father. He placed his ear near to her 
lips, and caught her last words : " Father, may I not be- 
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lieve that Christ died for sinners ? Slay I not believe , 
though I cannot fully comprehend, the doctrine of the 
atonement? " 

The philosopher wept, and answered, '* Believe, my 
child ; you have conquered my unbelief 1 " 



TO BOB LINK, IN THE CITY. 



Hey Bobby! what are you doing there — 
You, lover of the flowery mead — 

Sprite of the clo?er-scented air — 
You in the city? Caged? Indeed! 

Why thus, poor Bob ? Thy chime so sweet. 
And joyous *mid the meadowy glade, 

Hath but a harsh and jangh'ng beat, 
Here 'mid the din and dust of trade! 

Poor Parrot Poll, with idle tongue. 
Suits better far this atmosphere — 

The simple airs that thou hast sung. 
Will seem harsh, rustic jargon here. 

Back to thy meadows, minstrel ! Sing 
There the songs thy Maker gave. 

And as thou mountcst on joyous ^^ing. 
Pour on the air thine artless stave. 

The school-boy, with enchanted ear. 
Will pause to catch thy ringing note. 

And the slow ploughman, smiling, hear 
The wondrous warblings of thy throat* 

Aye — all the lovers of the true 

And simple melodies that tell 
Of fragrant fields, and skies of blue, 

Will love the bird that sings so well. 
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And oft the poet, in his lay, 
Shall strive to syllable thy song, 

And with its echoes, sweet and gay, 
The glory of his own prolong. 

The sad may shun thee — but the young, 
The joyous — they shall ever love 

Thy strain, at morn ami evening flung 
Down from thine azure swing, above. 

Thou gocst not, Bobby, and I see, 

Alas! that thou art caged. Poor knave, 

I well can give thee sympathy. 
For 1 am, like thyself, a slave I 

Slave to a thousand cares, I stay, 
A captive caged within these walls ! 

Oh, could 1 burst the bonds away, 

And stray 'mid nature's bouudlcss halls! 

Come, bird, we'll go together. There ! 

The latch is lifted — thou art free ! — 
Oh, how thou mouiitest the joyous air» 

And 1, as pleased, will follow thee ! 



THE FABLE OF THE STUFFED ALLIGATOR. 



We occasionally meet with people who seem to take a 
pleasure in saying disagreeable things. Such persons are 
often not wicked in other respects, and they seem to have 
no particular malice in the unkind exercise of their 
tongues. They appear to have got a bad habit, and 
to be governed by it, almost without being aware of 
their fault. 

Now, with respect to these persons, there are several 
obvious remarks to be made, in the first place, their 
habit of saying disagreeable things increases by praclice 
and indulgence, until, at last, their conversation is 
almost entirely made up of sour and disagreeable 
observations. In the next place, the feelings of these 
persons are very apt to grow bitter and spiteful with their 
speech, and they seem to be, at last, always carrying a 
hornet's nest of disagreeable thoughts and sentiments 
about with them. 

In the third place, these persons rarely have any true 
friends. People may take pleasure in hearing their smart 
speeches for a time ; but, ere long, they get tired of this. 
Besides, they become afraid of those who are always satir- 
ical, always making bitter speeches, always making dis- 

9 
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agreeable remarks about others. Mankind do not choose 
to make their bed among serpents, and people do not choose 
their friends among satirists. Satirical persons are very 
rarely beloved, very rarely encircled by kind and loving 
friends. Thus they miss one of the greatest enjoyments of 
life, that of loving and being loved. 

Now, let me say to all my young friends : Beware of saying 
disagreeable things; beware of telling disagreeable tales, 
and making unkind observations about others ! If you find 
your tongue apt to do these things — tell your tongue that 
it is a very shabby, disagreeable tongue, and shut it up 
tight, till you can teach it to say good, kind, and pleasant 
words. 

I hope none of my readers, young or old, will be seduced 
into the habit of saying harsh things, under the idea that it 
shows talent and clevernefs. It is not easy to make a 
greater mistake. Only be ill-natured, and you will say 
unpleasant things, without the least trouble. How much 
wiser and better is it always to choose the good, the 
amiable, and the beautiful ! 

Let us suppose that two children go into the field 
to gather flowers. One brings back the lily and the 
rose; those which are lovely in form, and give forth 
sweet odors. Tlie other brings nothing but henbane, 
nightshade, and other plants which are IHled with 
poison. Which of these children shows the best taste? 
Which of them would you choose for your companion 
and friend? 
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In order to make this subject a little more impressive, 
I will tell you the story of 



THE STUFFED ALLIGATOR. 



There was once a man who took great pleasure in col- 
lectmg specimens of birds and other animals. He went on 
increasing his collection till he had a room full of stuffed 
birds and stuffed quadrupeds. 

I suppose what I am telling you must have happened a 
great while ago, for one day a stuffed alligator began to 
speak, and thus addressed the gentleman, who happened 
to be walking in the midst of his collection. 

''Stop one moment, mister, if you please, and answer 
me a simple question ! Why have you put me by myself in 
this dark corner of the room, where there is nothing but 
spiders and cobwebs? Every thing else seems to have an 
agreeable situation, and to be surrounded by pleasant ob- 
jects. What have I done to justify such treatment ? Please 
to answer me that question, sir?" 

You may well believe that the naturalist was greatly 
astonished; for, while the alligator spoke, he brandished 
his tail, rolled up the whites of his eyes, and gave his 
upper jaw a rising and falling motion. However, the 
gentleman replied to the monster — 

''It is not difficult, Mr. Alligator, to answer your ques- 
tion. In my museum I have endeavored to arrange things 
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SO as to produce an agreeable effect. Here, you see, is a 
group of doves. These are amiable creatures, and it is 
pleasing to see them assembled together. Here is a family 
of monkeys. These are sociable animals, and accordingly 
I have placed them in situations suited to their character. 
These instances will serve to show the principles which have 
governed me in arranging my collection. You, Mr. Alli- 
gator, when alive, were a selfish monster, devouring every 
thing that came near you. If an insect happened to 
alight between your jaws, he was instantly crushed and 
swallowed ; or if a bullock came in your way, you fell upon 
him, dragged him to the bottom of the river where you 
dwelt, and feasted upon him at leisure. You were thus 
looked upon as every body*s enemy. You were feared 
and shunned during your lifetime, and now it seems to me 
proper, that your skin and your skeleton should be placed 
apart from every thing else, thus indicating your nature 
and character." 

The man ceased speaking, and the agitation of the alli- 
gator ceased also. The naturalist, however, made some 
reflections upon the event which had just passed. 

*' There is a meaning in this collection of mine," said he 
to himself, "which I had not before perceived. These 
various specimens may stand for different characters in 
society. These doves may represent the affectionate, the 
amiable; and these monkeys the loquacious. That old 
alligator is exceedingly like a satirist, who has made every 
body afraid of him — who, at last, deserted and shunned 
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by all the world, indulges his bitter humors amid solitude 
and neglpct." 

Such is our fable ; and now we advise all our youthful 
friends, who do not wish, at last, to resemble the stuffed 
alligator, to beware of getting into the habit ofsaying dis- 
agreeable things! 
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PARTING. 



I. 



As we pass round the world, there are those that we med^ 
From whom the heart fain would not sever ; 
But fate, like a sea-wave, bears onward our feet. 
And we part from the loved ones forever. 



n. 



But we'll meet again, for deep in thine eyes. 
The rainbow of promise, unclouded I see, 
And oh ! in our parting, may brightest of skies. 
As true as that emblem, shine fair over thee! 



m. 



Say, seest thou yon star in its ocean of night, 
Fast anchored in heaven, and beaming with lovet 
In the dark sea of absence, as true and as bright, 
Thine image will shine on my breast from above. 



IV. 



Beneath it we met, and beneath it we part ; 
Alone in its light were our whispers revealed ; 
It hath witnessed our vows, all warm from the heart; 
And time will not sever what heaven hath sealed ! " 
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THE WHITE CHAMOIS. 



Switzerland is every way a remarkable country. It lias 
some of the most beautiful lakes in the world, and they are 
still more beautiful because they are surrounded by wild sce- 
nery — lofty rocks , steepling precipices and mountains 
whose tops seem to mingle with the clouds. There are 
deep, quiet valleys, also, checkered with green meadows, 
and rich pastures, and golden harvests, in their season. 
Above these, and seeming almost to hang over them, are 
mountain-peaks, covered with everlasting snow. 

It might seem that such a wild and rugged country as 
Switzerland could hardly be inhabited ; but it has a consi- 
derable population. There are not any very large cities, but 
many villages ; and houses are scattered, here and there, 
over the country, even upon the shaggy sides of the moun- 
tains, on the verge of precipices and along the edge of 
cliffs, where you would imagine the wild deer alone could 
find a footing. 

Among the mountains of Switzerland, there is a species 
of wild goat called chamois. It is about the size of our 
common goat. It dwells in the higher parts of the moun- 
tains, even where the earth and rocks are covered with 
snow and ice. It feeds upon moss and the stinted shrubs 
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and grasses that flourish in those dreary regions. Here it 
may be seen fearlessly leaping from rock to rock , while 
chasms a thousand feet in depth are yawning at its feet. 

The pursuit of these swifl-footed mountaineers is dan- 
gerous sport, but the Swiss are passionately fond of it. They 
will go forth in the morning, and spend the whole day 
melimbing up the mountains, in traversing glaciers, 
scrambling over precipices, and crossing ridges, content 
and even happy if they have secured a single chamois in 
the chase. They seem to think no toil too severe, no 
danger too great, for this fascinating occupation. 

A great many curious adventures have happened to the 
chamois hunters. I must give you an account of one of 
these, saying, however, before I proceed, that I am not 
quite sure that it is literally true in all its details. 

Some years ago, there was a young man by the name of 
Stephen Borlis, who lived in the valley of Chamouni. Here 
is a little village, situated eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and at no great distimce from the top of 
lilount Blanc. It is a favorite stopping place for travellers 
who come to visit this mountain, and who usually stay a 
short time to enjoy the beautiful scenery of the valley. 

Our story begins at a period when Stephen had reached his 
eighteenth year. He had become greatly attached to cha- 
mois hunting, and was famous for liis daring and dexterity 
in this perilous amusement. He was, therefore, a sort of 
hero in the litde village of Chamouni. It is necessary to 
state, that there was a maiden in this village, as much re 
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nowTied for her beauty as Stephen was for success in chamois 
hunting. She was now about sixteen, and bore the name 
of Marsaline. 

Now the beauty of this young lady had drawn around her 
a great many lovers, and it was said that she was sorely 
puzzled to choose between them. If she had any prefe- 
rence, it seemed to be for Stephen Borlis ; but though the 
youth pressed his suit warmly, the maiden could never be 
persuaded to decide in his favor. At length she adopted a 
strange resolution . There was a famous white chamois in the 
mountains, which had longbafiled the skill of the hunters ; 
it was said to be so swift of foot as to seem to fly rather than 
run. It was extremely wild, always perceiving the ap- 
proach of the hunter from afar, either by its penetrating 
sight or its acute scent. It would leap across the most fear- 
ful chasms, and bound along the icy sides of the mountains 
in a manner so wonderful, that many people believed it to 
possess more than earthly powers, and to be, in fact, a sort 
of wizard. 

The decision of the beautiful Marsaline was this. She 
resolved to marry the hunter who should succeed in taking 
the White Chamois; if no one could accomplish this feat, 
she declared her resolution to remain a maiden. In her 
heart she believed that Stephen Borlis would be the 
successful hunter, and thus win her hand ; and it was, 
perhaps, part of her scheme, to incite him to an achieve- 
ment which would increase his fame, and in the glory 
of which she would have a share. 
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A particular day was fixed for the hunt, and about twenty 
youths set out for the chase. Stephen Borlis was up in the 
mountains at the first break of day. It was autumn ; and 
though the morning was clear, the air was keen as winter. 
The route of the youth led him over rocky clefts, masses of 
ice rising like castles in the air, and fields of snow of daz- 
zling whiteness. As the sun rose, he was on the top of 
Mount Blanc. What an amazing prospect spread around 
him ! All Switzerland was before him, seeming like a sea 
of mountains and valleys. He could look down upon nu- 
merous towns and villages ; could trace the course of riv- 
ers, and observe numerous lakes, seeming like mirrors 
encircled by hills and forests. How gloriously the sun rose 
on this scene! And how did the young man's heart swell 
with exultation as he gazed upon it! 

Having remained here for some time, the youth began to 
descend the mountains. The early morning had past, and 
he had not seen the object of his pursuit. A sort of de- 
spondence crept over him, and the idea that some person 
more fortunate than himself might win the hand of the fair 
Marsaline, occupied his mind to such a degree that he 
became inattentive, and was on the point of sliding into one 
of those enormous chasms, which are found in the snow 
and ice on the mountains. 

He recovered himself, however ; but while he was yet 
standing on the edge of the crevice, he heard a sort of 
whistling and the clatter of feet. Turning in the direction 
of these sounds, he perceived the White Chamois flying along 
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the side of the mountain. Its distance was great; but 
instantly bringing his rifle to his shoulder, he fired. He 
saw the animal first leap into the air and then fall into the 
valley below; but the recoil of Stephen's gun caused his 
feet to slip, and he was instantly borne forward upon the 
smooth surface of the snow. For a few moments, he pre- 
served his presence of mind ; but soon he became insen- 
sible from the rapidity of his descent , and was at last 
plunged into an immense bed of snow which had collected 
between the mountains. 

When his senses returned, the youth found himself in a 
comfortable room, and a woman was at his bedside watch- 
ing over him. On making inquiries, he learned that he 
had broken through the snow which had fallen from the 
mounfains, and had buried a farm-house beneath it. Here 
the people were imprisoned for the winter, but as such 
events were not uncommon, they were well provided 
against it. Young Borlis soon recovered from the effects of 
his fall, and was eager to depart; but this was impossible. 
He was obliged to wait four long months, that is, till the 
return of spring, before he could proced to Chamouni. 

When at last he arrived there, he found the whole village 
in a great stale of excitement. When he inquired the cause 
of this, he found that the fair Marsalinc was going to be 
married that very day. '* And who is she to marry?" 
said he. '* Why, havn't you heard? To Arthur Moleen, 
the hunchback." 

** And why to him?" 
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*' Because he killed the White Chamois!'' 
The young man stayed to hear no more ; the bells were 
already ringing ; the villagers had gathered into the church. 
He rushed to the place — the ceremony was begun — the 
lovely bride and her deformed partner were kneeling at the 
altar. The sudden appearance of young Boriis struck the 
assembly with amazement ; they had all imagined him dead, 
for a rumor had gone forth that he had been dashed in 
pieces in falling over a precipice. But no one seemed so 
much affected as the intended bridegroom ; he turned pale 
as ashes, and his teeth chattered as if he had been seized 
with ague. Stephen soon broke the silence. He told his 
story to the assembly, and the craven Moleen confessed 
that he had practised an imposition. He chanced to be near 
when Boriis shot the White Chamois ; he saw him fall, and 
supposing him dead, laid the game over his shoulder, and 
returned to Chamouni. He there boasted of his achieve- 
ment, and claimed the hand of Marsaline as his reward. 
He now begged ten thousand pardons ; and young Boriis, 
taking his place at the altar by the side of the maiden, clasped 
her hand in his, and they were speedily united in the bands 
of wedlock! 



HYMN. 



When morning pours its golden rays 
O'er hill and vale, o*er earth and sea. 

My heart unbidden swells in praise, 
Father of light and life, to Thee ! 

When night, from heaven, steals darkly down, 
And throws its robe o'er lawn and lea^ 

My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 
And bows in worship still to Thee! 

If tempests sweep the angry sky. 

Or sunbeams smile on flower and tree. 

If joy or sorrow brim the eye — 
Father in Ueaven, I turn to Thee! 



MIDSUMMER. 



It is July — the midsummer month — when the sun is 
brightest, and vegetation in its highest beauty. Now the 
meadow, if the scythe has not shorn it of its glory, is co- 
vered with its many-blossomed burden; now the corn 
fields are waving in the pride and promise of the coming 
harvest ; now the forest shows its wide -spreading garment 
of green, covering the valley, the hill-side and the moun- 
tain-top. What a scene is presented by the landscape, 
during this glorious month ! 

Did you ever think, my gentle friends, how much 
pleasure is to be had in a single walk, during this month? 
Come, go with me, and you shall keep a reckoning of our 
enjoyments. Here we clamber over this stone wall, and 
strike across the field. How beautiful the wood rises 
beyond! Look beneath the branches, and see the dark 
line of shadow, seeming to form a tent, where one might 
lie down and refresh himself. Hark — do you hear that 
rippling brook, seeming to invite us into its bosom? 

Here we are, beneath the trees ! How still — how soli- 
tary ; what a holy sense of quiet steals upon us here ! Look 
and see that field of sky, opening between the white clouds 
above and around, as if heaven itself were there 1 How docs 
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nature thus often come upon us, even in the wilderness and 
the soHtary place, to tell us of heaven, and to make us feel 
that we are never really alone; that earth, beautiful as it is, 
is still a lower sphere ; and that one brighter and belter is 
witliin our reach, and constantly beckoning us up to its holy 
dominions. 

Let us look around : what variety, even in the midst of 
general uniformity ! All is robed in green ; every tree and 
plant has its garniture of leaves. But still, what diversity 
of tint and what variety of shape, even in these leaves! 
And then the size, altitude, and form of the stalks; how 
has nature seemed to exhaust invention itself, in making 
out its diversified models ! 

It is this endless variety — this lavish display of design 
and contrivance in Ihe works of nature — which particu- 
larly impresses me with the presence of God, a ad seems to 
call upon me to lift up my heart in constant thanksgiving, 
amid every landscape. It is not the mere beauty of nalure 
— the positive grace of leaves and blossoms — of stalks and 
boughs — of sunshine and shade — of hill and valley — of 
lake, and lawn, and rivulet, and cloud, and sky — that re- 
veals to me most clearly the Father of the universe ; but it is 
that benignant adaptation of these things to variety-loving 
man, in their endless variety^ which most impressively as- 
sures me of His existence, His presence , His goodness 
— and His parental condescension. 

What a theme for gratitude to Heaven is here ! Who can 
reckon the variety of plants, even in the compass of a single 
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landscape ? And remember that they are never the same 
two days in sueeession. To-morrow they will be changed 

— either by being further advanced in their career, or by 
being seen in a different atmosphere. Now they are glow- 
ing in the sun ; the next time we are here they may have a 
graver hue beneath the shadow of the cloud. At the hour 
of dawn they are gayly dressed in diamonds of dew ; at 
evening they seem sober and pensive amid the sleepy 
shadows Ihat are falling over the world. 

And then, again, no two scenes are alike — at least in 
our happy New England. It is said that even the level 
ocean never presents the same face two days in succession. 
It is changeable as the countenance of a boy or girl — now 
placid — now stormy ; to-day, gentle and soft as summer 

— to-morrow, savage and tempestuous as winter itself. 
We have similar variety in our land scenes. Here is a 
valley and there a mountain ; yonder rises the woodland, 
and at its foot sleep the level waters of the lake ; here winds 
the stream, there rise the rocks ; on this side is the garden, 
on that is the thicket ; here is the meadow, there the corn- 
field ; yonder is the pasture, and here is our home ! 

But stay — we return not yet. It is July. The sun beats 
down with great intensity, but still, what delight it is to get 
beneath a cool, shady tree at such a time. Is not the re- 
freshment thus obtained more than a compensation for the 
oppressiveness of the heat? Surely it is — and thus even 
the inconveniencies of life are made tlie sources of enjoy- 
ment. Yes, gentle reader, so it hath been contrived, by 
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One wiser and better than we, that even our sulTerings 
may be made the promoters of our happiness. How 
cheering is this thought — especially when we may extend 
it to another state of existence, and believe that the trials of 
our present life, if rightly improved, are especially designed 
as the means by which the joys of eternity are to be secured 
and heightened. 

How this changing of the scene, as we advance in our 
walk, excites the mind and fancy! Every step presents 
objects in a new position. When we plunge into the wood, 
and see the prospect closing around us, we feel an emotion 
of ple4isure, as if something of interest, some real event, 
had happened. When we emerge from the forest, how 
charmingly does the landscape open upon us, as if whole 
fields had moved from their position to welcome us! 

And how is the interest of the scene heightened, if some 
lake or river blend with the spectacle ! In truth, no picture 
seems perfect without its sheet of water. Beautiful element, 
how much does the world owe thee ! I speak not now of 
thy utilitarian capacities; of thy virtues in washing little 
boys and girls' faces ; of thy importance in the business of 
boiling potatoes and cabbage ; of thy utility in propelling 
steamers and locomotives ; of thy kindness in supplying 
the Croton and Cochituate aqueducts ; of thy convenience 
in making oceans and navigable streams ; of the good thou 
hast done to the cause of temperance ; of the pleasure thou 
givest when one is drj", of the debt we owe thee for having 
suggested the song of the ** Old oaken bucket! '' No — 
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no — it is not for any of these things, beautiful element, 
that we now address and eulogize thee ! It is for thy pictu- 
resque beauty — for that pleasure which thy lakes, thy 
ponds, thy rills, thy rivulets and thy rivers give us, as we 
pass over the surface of our mother earth. How many 
pleasing emotions hast thou given to the world 1 How many 
of the fondest associations, the most cherished images, the 
most felicitous turns of thought and language, have man- 
kind borrowed from thee ! What would the poets have done 

without theel 
Indeed, what should we do without the poetry to which 

rivers, and lakes, and streams, and oceans, have given 

rice? Many of the sweetest lines ever written — lines 

which have given pleasure to millions — would never have 

exisled but for this beautiful element, and the inspiration 

its various hues, forms and movements, have excited. 



WHAT IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORD? 



A DIALOGUE. 



PARLEY AND fflS FRIENDS. 



Parley. Come, Girls and Boys, I've a question to ask 
you! 

All the Children. Oh, what is it — what is it? 

Parley. What do you consider the most beautiful word 
in our language? Think! Come, Lucy, you are apt to be 
quick in your thoughts. 

Lucy. Why, really — I hardly know what word is the 
most beautiful. There are a great many that are beautiful. 
Do you mean to ask what word gives us the most pleasure 
by its sound, or by the thought it suggests? 

Parley. Both, for the sound and sense of words 
are so associated together in the mind, thai we can 
hardly distinguish the effect of one from the effect of the 
other. You may perhaps say that silver is a beautiful 
word, as to its sound alone, but I suspect that its beauty 
depends quite as much upon the idea of the shining and 
costly metal which it brings to the mind. Come, John, 
what is your opinion ? 
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John. Well, I think gunpowder is the finest word I 
know of. 

Little James. Well, the sweetest word I can think of 
is molasses candy ! 

Ellen. I think honey is a pretty word. 

Seth. And I think money is a pretty word. 

All the Children. Oh, yes, money is a beantifiil word ! 

Parley. Cannot you think of one that is still pleasanter 
— one that always falls with a soft and endearing sound 
upon the ear ? 

Lucy. Why, Mr. Parley, your question is new — I never 
thought of it before. I can think of a great many words 
that are pleasing — but that which pleases me most is 
mother. 

All the children. Oh , yes — yes — mother is the most 
beautiful of all words ! 

Parley. Well, Lucy, perhaps you are right; but pray 
tell me why you think mother the most beautiful of words. 

Lucy. Because it suits the ear and pleases the heart. The 
word always brings the image of my mother herself to mind. 
Now I love my father, and my sisters, and my brothers ; 
but there is something still deeper — more tender — in the 
love I bear to my mother. And — and — 

Parley. Go on, Lucy. 

Lucy. I do not tind it easy to express what I think and 
feel. It seems to me, however, that the word mo^/jer not only 
brings the image of my mother before me, but that it wakes 
up those peculiar feelings oflove which are exercised toward 
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her alone. I do not know why it is so, but there is a kind 
of music in the word, and, like music, it seems to suggest 
thoughts and feelings which one loves to exercise and 
experience, but which no words can well explain. 

Parley. You have expressed yourself very well, Lucy — 
I perfectly agree with all you have said. The word mother 
is, in my opinion, the most beautiful word in our language 
— chiefly, however, because of the beautiful idea it sug- 
gests. I think there are no feelings so pure, so unselfish, 
and at the same time so pleasing, as those we exercise 
toward a beloved mother. These feelings begin in infancy 
and endure to the end of life. My mother has long slept 
in her tomb — but whenever I think of her, a glow passes 
over my whole soul. I sometimes have a mournful feeling 
at the thought that I can hear her voice no more ; that I can 
see her no more; that I can no more enjoy her sympathy — 
her prayers — her counsel; but this mourning is turned to 
joy when I think of her above, and the humble hope of 
meeting her there springs up in my bosom. 



PLEASURE AND PAIN. 



A DIALOGUE. 



WILLIAM AND SUSAN. 



William. Oh, dear, dear, dear! 

Susan. Pray, what is the matter, William? What have 
you done ? 

William. Oh, that naughty door has pinched my finger. 

Susan. I am very sorry for it, William. Let me see your 
finger. The skin is not broken ; it is only red a little. 
You will soon get over it. 

William . Soon get over it ! That is what you always say. 
I wish there was no such thing as pain : I don't see the use 
of it. 

Susan. That is a thoughtless speech, my brother. I think 
pain is useful — necessary, in fact — to creatures like us. 

William. Pain useful! How can you make that out. Sue? 

Susan. Very easily. What is it prevents us from exposing 
our lives by carelessness ? What is it prevents us from 
breaking our limbs — tearing our flesh — or bringing on 
disease from exposure to excessive heat or cold ? It is the 
pain that will follow, which prevents us from thus injuring 
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ourselves. Pain may be regarded as a kind of sentinel, 
placed in every part of our bodies to defend them. If you 
are careless, and stub your toe against a stone, pain says, 
* * rU punish you for that, so that you will be careful and 
not do it again. " If you were to go on and stub your toes 
constantly, you would knock them all to pieces. When 
you pinch your finger, pain says, *' Take care, Billy, if you 
pinch your fingers, you shall suffer for it. It is your duty to 
take care of your fingers, and if you forget this, I shall 
remind you of it. " Why, what would become of your 
long nose, Will, if you had not learned by sad experience 
to lake care of it? 

William. Well, Susan, you have made out your case 
better than I supposed you could. But, after all, it is very 
troublesome to take care of one's self, so; and, besides, 
it seems to me that there is a good deal more pain than 
pleasure. 

ScsAN. There you are greatly mistaken, William. The 
pleasures of life are a hundred fold greater and more nu- 
merous than its pains. Every moment, when we are in 
health, brings us some enjoyment. It is pleasant to see the 
light — it is pleasant to breathe the air — it is pleasant to 
hear and to feel . Why, Will , except when you have pinched 
your finger, or stubbed your toe, or bumped your nose, or 
done some careless thing of that sort, you yourself are run- 
ning over with enjoyment ; you leap , skip , hop , jump ; 
you sing and dance, race for the mere pleasure of racing, 
and shout for the mere fun of making a noise. From 
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morning till night, life is to you a peq)etiial feast — a 
constant revel of enjoyments ; and when you go to your 
pillow, how sweet is the repose that sleals over you! And 
then, what bright and beautiful dreams visit you in slumber ! 
Dear Willie, if you would reflect upon your enjoyments, 
there would be a constant flow of gratitude in your heart, 
toward that Good Being who has bestowed upon you such 
an existence. 

William. No doubt I ought to feel so. 

Susan . How can you help feeling so ? Why has God made 
the world so beautiful ? It is to please his children — men 
and women, little boys and little girls. Look around, and 
reflect upon the pains he has taken to please us. See the 
rose, is it not lovelv? How fair its form — how smooth its 
leaves — how delicate its color — and then its odor — how 
delicious! Does it not seem to breathe of Heaven, and may 
it not fitly rcmuid us of that love which Heaven is constantly 
bestowing upon us? And then look at the other flowers! 
W hat infinite variety, what endless beauty the wide world 
is covered over with — trees, and plants, and shrubs, and 
flowers. What an amazing exercise of power, design, in- 
venlion, thought, and care, on the part of the Creator is 
here displayed! And for what has He done all this? To 
bless his children, to give happiness to his creatures. He 
has not overlooked any one of them. He has provided for 
insect, bird, and beast, but man is the noblest object of his 
care. To us He has given the highest faculties. He has 
iK)t only bestowed ujion us Uie five animal senses , but He 
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has given us mind and soul, thus enabling us to derive the 
highest enjoyment from the exercise of thought and emo- 
tion. 

William. Well, I am very much obliged to you, Sue, 
for telling me all this. I hope I shall be as wise and good 
as you are, sometime or other ; but really, it appears to me 
that there is a great deal of trouble in this world. Granny 
is always talking about it. I hear her say every day of her 
life, " Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. " 

Susan. You must consider, William, that grandmother 
is very old, and we can hardly expect her to be as gay as 
you are, but I believe she takes a great deal of comfort, 
after all. In fact, she takes great pleasure, I imagine, in 
talking about trouble. It is a mistake with many good 
people to be constantly wailing and moaning, and speaking 
as if this were a mere world of sorrow. It is not true. No 
doubt there is a great deal of sorrow in the world, but the 
greater part of it arises from the misconduct of those who 
suffer. They do that which they know to be wrong — they 
do that which they know m\\ bring punishment. If they 
suffer, is it for them to complain ? 

William. I suppose not; but do not people sometimes 
suffer when they have done nothing wrong? Does not 
disease sometimes attack us, when we have not exposed 
ourselves by imprudence? 

Susan. Certainly. There are events quite beyond our 
control, and beyond our influence. There is an unseen 
Providence around us, guiding the course of things, and 
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this may sometimes make us the subject of pain and suf- 
fering. But one thing we may safely bear in mind — that 
Providence is ever kind and benignant. It never uses pain 
but with a view of some good end. Pleasure is the great 
harvest of life — pain is a tax which we pay for its protec- 
tion and cultivation. In general, we may say that each 
individual has it in his power to make that tax heavy or 
light, as he pleases! 



AMUSEMENTS. 



It IS the part of discretion to learn lessons of wisdom 
wherever we can find them. In many ways, by looking 
upon the processes of nature, we can discover hints or 
examples, worthy of imitation, even by rational beings. As 
we are now upon the subject of amusements, let us see 
how nature may instruct us in respect to this. 

We look around, and notice that the young of all animals 
devote a portion of every day to amusement. The calf, the 
Iamb, the puppy, the kitten — all have their gambols. This 
proceeds from no instruction — no parental injunctions; it 
is instinct — the mandate of the God who made them. 

We find, in children, precisely the same instinct — the 
same mandate. The desire of active, lively, animating 
sport — the romp, the laugh , the shout, the chase — is as 
inherent in children, as much a craving of their nature, 
as the desire of food. These are as necessary, for the 
health, happiness , and proper development of children , 
as are fresh air, or pure water. 

Another thing we observe in young animals is, that their 
amusements are suitable to their several conditions. The 
wrestling of young dogs is fitting to creatures who have 
often to contend for mastery over other animals ; the skip- 
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ping of lambs or kids, is calculated to qualify them to roam 
over hills, rocks and precipices; the nimble tricks of kit- 
tens train them for that dexterity which is needful in their 
pursuits as mousers. 

Thus far, then, we are instructed, by observing young 
animals, that amusements are necessary, and that these 
should be suited to circumstances. And we may safely 
apply these observntions to children. They should all have 
amusements — cheerful , animating ones. They should 
have sports which take them into the open air — which 
draw them over hill and valley — which put to the stretch 
their feet, eyes, ears and hands. All their young facul- 
ties should be roused I 

But, hark ye, masters and misses! — don't take undue 
advantage of what I say — don't ask for unreasonable or 
unsuitable amusements. Of these points, your parents are 
the best judges. I say to parents — '' Your children need 
their frolics; " I say to children — '' Even in your frolics, 
obey your parents. " It is said, and truly, that '' all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. " It may be added, 
that all play and no work keeps Jack always a boy. 

As to the girls — they need less training than boys ; 
whether it is that they are more discreet, or more heedful, 
or more docile, I will not say. Boys require line upon line, 
precept upon precept — here a little and there a little — or 
rather, here a good deal and there a good deall Don't 
scowl, my lads — if by any chance you should look into 
this Girls' Book — and think that I have turned preacher. 
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Not a bit of it — and if I say that the girls generally behave 
belter than you do, surely you have gallantry enough to 
bear ine out. 

But as to the girls — while I would enjoin suitable 
amusements — such as are adapted to their sex — yet I wish 
to ask one favor in their behalf, of their parents. And what 
do you suppose this may be? That they may generally 
spend two hours, each day of winter, in the open air ; and 
at least three, of each day, in other seasons. In this way 
alone can they ensure enduring health and enduring 
beauty. 



THE FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

The following story, which is worthy of being 
included in the famous collection of the ^^ Thousand and 
One Nights, " we find in a French publication , not 
likely to fall into the hands of our readers. We there- 
fore give them a translation of it, slightly altered from 
tlie original. 

On a warm summer evening , when the rain fell fast, 
and flashes of lightning illumined the heavens, two men 
enveloped in thick cloaks were promenading the streets of 
Bagdat. One of them was the calif Haroun-al-Raschid, so 
celebrated for his valor, his love of the romantic, and the 
acts of benevolence which he performed under assumed 
names. His companion was Giafar, his grand vizier, 
the general of his armies, his minister, confident and 
friend. 

The thimder was very loud, and the rain descended in 
torrents , so that notwithstanding the pleasure he took in 
these midnight rambles, the sultan began to repent being 
out in the streets of his capital on such an inclement night. 
Perceiving a miserable-looking hut close at hand, whose 
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projecting roof offered shelter from the storm, he told Gia- 
far that they would take refuge there for a few moments. 

** Commander of the faithful, " replied the vizier, ** if 
you will allow me, I will knock at the door. " 

'* No, no, at such a late hour as this, it would be cruel 
to wake up the poor laborers, who need all their sleep to re- 
pair their strength. No, let us respect their repose; 
perhaps, at this moment, they are forgetting in happy 
dreams their wants and their misery. Or, if they are 
awake, i)erhaps, in listening through this large crack of 
the door, we may overhear some complaints that we may 
soothe, or some griefs that we may console. " 

On looking through the crevice, they discovered, seated 
around a table, three women, who were working by the 
feeble and trembling light of a small iron lamp. One of 
them appeared to be of an advanced age ; the others were 
in all the bloom of youth, and although their dress indi- 
cated extreme poverty, they were so beautiful that Giafar 
declared them to be two houris escaped from Mahomet's 
paradise. In a comer of the room, was an aged fisher- 
man, who had fallen asleep in the act of mending his nets. 
After a moment's silent observation, the caliph remarked : 

'' I have good reasons for recognizing that man ; let us 
listen attentively to the conversation of the family. " 

*' Mother, " said one of the young girls, '' you yourself 
broughtusbothup , you have given us the same education : 
why then have we not the same tastes, the same desires? 
As for me, all I care for is to walk in the beautiful fields, 
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and to look at the silver lake, and listen to the birds as they 
sing. I ann always happy and gay ; while Kamelina is ever 
sad and discontented; she disdains to adorn herself with 
roses from our little ganlen, and she weeps when, to amuse 
her, I relate the story of some beautiful princess who lives 
in a noble palace. " 

'' It is indeed so, " interrupted the old mother, looking 
wilh wonder and regret at her eldest daughter, whose 
work had fallen neglected upon her lap. 

*'Yes, '' replied Kamelina, ''yes, mother, Nemzikoe 
speaks truly ; I am unworthy of your kindness and tender 
solicitude, for such is my ingratitude that 1 often think my 
destiny as a llsherman's daughter is a mistaken one, and 
that I was not made to gain my bread by labor. Oh! were 
I only the god-child of some powerful enchanter, I know 
what wishes I would make so as to be forever happy ! " 

''What would you ask, then, Kamehna?*' said the 
poor mother, more and more surprised at her daughter's 
words. 

"Only two things!" 

" And what would those be?" 

"To have a palace filled with gold, and to live for- 
ever! " 

*' To be rich is not always to be happy, " said the fisher- 
man's wife; "and were you immortal, you would pass 
your life in weeping your separation from those you loved. 
But let us now go to rest. Good night, Kamelina, " added 
she, kissing her ambitious child ; ' ' sleep in peace upon your 
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little bed, while I pray God to chase from your heart tlie 
bad thoughts which the Evil One has sown there. " 

" We will now depart, Giafar, " said the sultan in a low 
voice; '' the day will soon appear. " 

"By Mahomet," cried the vizier, *'what does your 
highness think of this young girl, who, in a hut open to the 
four winds of heaven, forms such fancies and cherishes 
such lofty desires? " 

'' I will tell you my opinion to-morrow, after my siesta, " 
replied Haroun-al-Raschid. He then left the fisherman's 
cabin, and returned to the palace, the rain having nearly 
ceased. 

A week after the sultan's midnight promenade, Kamelina 
and her sister, being alone, were occupied in their custom- 
ary work of mending the nets ; their father had gone on a 
distant fishing expedition, and their mother was watching 
at the bedside of a sick brother. 

*' Sister, " said Nemzikoe, '* I have got something to tell 
you. " 

*' Oh, what is it?'' 

'* I found a bird's nest, this morning, in our garden 
hedge. " 

'' Is that all? I thought you had at least discovered a 
diamond or a gold mine. " 

*' And what should we do with either one or the other, 
pray? Are we not rich in having kind parents, and has 
not God given us health and strength? " 

** Did you never long to possess beautiful dresses ein- 
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broidered with silk and pearls, to be a great princess, and 
to command with sovereign power, hundreds of submis- 
sive slaves?" 

" No, truly, " replied Nemzikoe, laughing : ** when by 
chance I dream, the scene of my vision is always in the 
midst of our family, and when my father and mother have 
blessed me, and you, dear sister, have smiled as, alasl you 
now rarely do, I am happy, and all my desires are ful- 
filled. " 

'' Your wishes shall be granted, fair maidens ! " said a 
solemn voice that stole into the room and echoed through 
the hut. 

Trembling with surprise and fear, the two sisters stood 
pressed one against the other, for support; Kamelina alone, 
dared to look around. In doing so, she perceived in the 
door-way the figure of a majestic old man , whose white 
beard and hnposing manner commanded respect and con- 
fidence. 

'' Who are you, noble stranger?" said she, trjing to 
steady her voice. ''What do you require from the 
daughters of Hassan, the fisherman? " i 

'' I am the king of the Genii, " replied the venerable vis- 
itor; '' from my celestial kingdom, I overheard your con- 
versation, and I have come to grant your desires. Here 
are two flasks, filled with enchanted liquids. One of 
Uiem will procure happiness in simplicity , labor and mo- 
deration ; the other contains the gift of riches and unmor- 
tality ! " 
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*'0h! give them to us, Good spirit! give them to 
us ! " cried both of the sisters, holding out their eager 
hands. 

'' I warn you, beforehand, Kamehna, " said the genius 
in a solemn voice, '* that in your immortal life, you will be 
subject to long and deep sleeps, which will come over you 
whenever you have committed some great fault; therefore, 
beware of the use you make of the gift I bestow upon 
you ! " 

*' Spirit of Life 1 I promise never to be unworthy of it; 
yes, I swear by the Prophet! " 

'* Swear not, Kamelina; remember only your prom- 
ise! " 

The fisherman's daughters bowed their heads before 
the old man ; he placed upon the table the precious flag- 
ons, and disappeared, leaving the sisters once more 
alone. 

'' Shall we wait until to-morrow before trying the 
marvellous effect of the potion? " asked Kamelina. 

** No, " replied Nemzikoe, ''let it work at once!" 
Saying this, she knelt on the cane mat upon the floor of 
the hut, and then, after having devoutly repeated her 
evening prayer, she arose, seized the bottle allotted to her, 
and drank the liquor to the bottom. 

*' Fate is inflexible, and I now fly to fortune and immor- 
tality ! " cried Kamelina, following her sister's example. 

Scarcely had she pronounced these words, when her 
head fell upon Nemzikoe*s shoulder, whose half-shut eyes 
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could scarcely distinguish the familiar walls of her home. 
*' Goodnight! *' murmured she, pressing her sister's hand. 
Kamelina only replied by a feeble movement of the fin- 
gers. The two girls however roused themselves sufficiently 
to pass into their little chamber, and soon nothing was heard 
in Hassan's hut, but the gentle breathing of the sleeping 
sisters. 



CHAPTER IL 

AVhen Kamelina awoke, she found herself lying upon 
a magnificent bed, draped with curtains of blue gauze and 
sprinkled with silver butterflies. To descend from the 
bed there were steps carpeted with stuffs of brilliant colors ; 
above was a canopy sustained by four little cherubim with 
spread wijigs, surmounted by a basket of gold filled with 
beautiful flowers whose perfume loaded the air. The 
fisherman's daughter, at first, thought herself under the 
influence of a dream; she rubbed her brow, shook her head, 
and even pinched her little finger between her teeth, until 
she was convinced that she was awake, and that all she 
saw around was a reality. Then, remembering the prom- 
ises of the old man at her father's hut, her eyes grew 
bright, and her proud heart beat with a feeling of 
triumph. 

*' Thanks, thanks, Good Spirit, " said she, '* you have 
kept your word! " Then lifting, with trembling hand, 
the light gauze curtains, she admired them greatly, as well 
as the magnificence of the furniture of the room, and the 
marvellous taste which had collected so many charming 
things to delight her. After a general inspection of the 
room, she drew up her beautiful figure, and said with 
exultation: '*A11 this is mine!" She then, in the ex- 
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cess of joy laughed and cried, grew wild and then calm 
again. 

Little by little, her eyes became accustomed to this 
splendor, which, after all, hardly equalled that of which she 
had so often dreamed upon her lowly couch, and she soon 
looked with indiflbrence upon the cherubim smiling down 
upon her, and trod the brilliant carpet under foot with 
something bordering upon contempt. 

However, she was full of gratification, for she said to 
herself : '' The king of the genii has really shown his 
judgment in granting my wishes, for it was never intended 
that I should spend my life in mending nets ! But this 
good spirit cannot mean to condemn me to a solitary im- 
mortality 1 This palace must be peopled by those who may 
serve me as slaves. I will try my power! '* 

Kamelina remounted the steps, placed herself in a grace- 
ful attitude, and feigned listlessness upon the cushions of 
her bed ; then striking her hands one against the other, she 
awaited with impatience this first trial of her new power and 
position. Tlie silken curtain that closed the entrance of 
the apartment, slid gently back upon its golden rings, and 
twelve young slaves, magnificently attired, passed in si- 
lence before her. They arranged themselves in a semicircle 
around the bed, and kneeling with respect upon the steps, 
one of them said : 

" We have only been in your highness, service one 
day, and we take the place of the slaves who watched you 
during your long lethargy. " 
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**My long lethargy! " cried Kamelina with surprise. 
*'HaveI then slept? and still, I have committed no fault, 
unless it be that of having wished to change my sad con- 
dition. " 

*' Can your faithful Zoraide do any thing for your high- 
ness ? " replied the principal slave. 

''Yes, you may aid me in my toilet. Bring me a 
variety of dresses that I may choose from among 
them, and let them all be adorned with gold, pearls and 
diamonds! " 

The lady was promptly obeyed by the devoted Zoraide, 
and she passed several days in adorning herself, admiring 
her appearance in the glass, and promenading in the apart- 
ments of her palace , with great delight at her transform- 
ation. 

After a lapse of some days, spent in this species of in- 
toxication, the princess awoke one morning, dejected and 
weary. Yawning repeatedly with a look of discontent, if 
not of disgust, she said to Zoraide : ' * Give orders that my 
father, mother and sister be sent for, and invited to break- 
fast with me. My father lives near the gate of the Sun; 
there is no one in Bagdat, who does not know Hassan the 
fisherman. " 

Zoraide bowed to the ground, and went out in silence. 
After an hour's expectation on the part of Kamelina, the 
chief of the black slaves came, and announced to his mis- 
tress, that notwithstanding the most diHgent search, they 
could not fmd the man she had sent for. A baker, an old 
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man trembling with the weight of eighty years, remem^ 
bered having formerly known a fisherman by the name ol 
Hassan, but he, his wife and his daughter Nemzikoe, were 
long since dead! 

On hearing this sad account, Kamelina dismissed her 
slaves, shut herself in the most remote room of her palace, 
and gave way to violent grief. She rent her garments, and 
tore her luxuriant hair. "Oh! why did the king of the 
genii let me sleep so long a lime ! " said she, weeping bit- 
terly. Yet no one was thereto weep with her; no one 
consoled her ! She was very miserable, and yet she lived 
in a beautiful palace, with caskets full of pearls, rubies 
and other precious stones. She was a princess with a 
hundred slaves ; she was obeyed, but, alas, she was not 
loved ! 

One morning, feeling the necessity of something to di- 
vert her grief, she thought she would visit her kios(|ues 
and her gardens. Zoraide, ever on the watch to please 
her mistress, called her palanquin, which was of gray silk, 
closed with rose-colored curtains. In this, Kamelina placed 
herself listlessly, and gave the signal for departure. Twelve 
slaves marched before, playing melodies on their guitars so 
delicious that the birds stopped to hsten; while twelve 
others stirred the air with fans made of peacocks' feathers, 
as well to drive away the insects as to impart freshness 
to the atmosphere. 

After a long absence, satisfied with the extent of her do- 
minions and the beauty of her gardens, Kamelina returned 
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to her palace somewhat restored to her wonted cheerfulness. 
The fresh air had brought back to her cheeks their usual 
brilliant color, her eyes had recovered their vivacity, and 
her lips their smile. 

When she had reentered her apartment, she caused all 
the windows to be opened, and the blinds to be raised, and 
she ordered that her parrot, of which she was very fond, 
should be brought to amuse her. Astonished at the long 
absence of the slave who had gone to seek for it, she be- 
came impatient, and striking her hands together, she com- 
manded Zoraide to come to her. The maiden presented 
herself before her mistress with a lace of consternation, 
and confessed with a trembling voice that the bird had 
escaped, and was no where to be found. On hearing this, 
Kamelina fell into such a i aye, mai the poor slave grew pale 
with fright; the proud princess then screamed, stormed, 
and overwhelmed Zoraide with abuse. She indeed forgot 
herself so far as to strike the kneeling and once favorite 
servant, even though she implored her mistress' pardon 
with tears and prayers. In spite of her entreaties, however, 
she drove her away, and told her never to appear before 
her again. 

When Zoraide had been led awav, Kamelina seated her- 
self upon an ottoman, and for a time gave herself up 
to the dictates of passion. At last, she became calm, but 
she still bore upon her face the traces of anger and dis- 
content. She then called for some sherbet, and immedi- 
ately a youthful Indian slave whom she had never seen 
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before appeared, and offered her upon a salver of gold the 
refreshment she desired. She drank with avidity, and after 
a few moments, she leaned back upon her divan, and slept 
profoundly. 



CHAPTER ni. 

The fisherman's daughter was suddenly awakened from 
her sleep by music which seemed to descend from heaven ; 
she listened some time to this charming melody, but, at 
last, she felt weary of being alone, and taking a golden 
whistle that hung at her neck, she drew from it sharp and 
repeated sounds. Immediately, the curtain before the door 
slid away, and twelve slaves, dressed in stuffs of rich damask 
and their heads ornamented with cashmere turbans, entered 
with grave and measured steps. Great was Kamelina's 
surprise to find in place of her young slaves, twelve aged 
matrons, with shaking heads and toothless jaws 1 

''Go away!" said she with horror, "send me my 
faithful Nadine, my graceful Dalila, my lively Almerie!" 

" Illustrious princess," said a tottering figure, " I am 
the faithful Nadine, and here are my companions Dalila, 
Almerie and the rest, who, during your sleep of sixty years, 
have not for a moment failed to watch over you ! " 

"Alas, spirit of power !'* replied the heart-stricken prin- 
cess, "I have committed some grave fault. I remember 
now, the loss of my parrot, and my anger against Zoraide, 
whom I refused to pardon. Oh 1'* said she to her slaves, 
" I pray you, bring Zoraide to me. " 

" Alas, madam," replied one of the women, "the un- 
fortunate creature cannot now profit by your indulgence; 
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long ago, unable to bear your displeasure, she fled in 
despair." 

''And she died, perhaps hating me/' said Kamelina. 
*' I have been very guilty, good spirit; but I will cor- 
rect myself. Nadine,'* added the repentant princess, 'T 
promise from this time evermore to subdue my irritable and 
unreasonable temper. I wish to obtain the pardon of my 
faults by performing works of charity which shall be 
pleasing to God. Search through the outskirts of the city, 
penetrate into abodes where misery reigns, and let me know 
which is the poorest family in Bagdat. I promise to make 
all its members contented and happy." 

Nadine kissed with respect the hem of her mistress' robe, 
and then departed to execute her benevolent commands. 
Before sunset, she returned to the palace. '' Princess," 
said she to Kamelina, '' your orders are executed." 

'' Thank you, my dear Nadine; tell me the result of your 
investigation." 

'' I have discovered, in Bagdat, a wretched weaver, 
the father of six little children ; the poor things have no 
mother, and their father is consumed by a slow fever. He 
is incapable of holding the shuttle, and having, m his dis- 
tress, contracted debts which he cannot pay, he is about to 
be imprisoned, notwithstanding his miserable and enfeebled 
state." 

''Oh, Nadine, what a sad picture! How these poor 
creatures are to be pitied ! To-morrow, their troubles shall 
cease, for I have gold, and to spare." 
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** Madam, lo-day would be belter than to-morrow." 
*' No, it is too late for me to occupy myself wilh them 
to-day; but early to-morrow, awaken me,Nadine, and you 
shall accompany me to this abode of poverty and distress.'* 
** It may then be too late. " 
*' But do you not see that the night is already come?" 
'' You can order your slaves to precede you with 
torches." 

'^ No, to-morrow I tell you : have I no longer a will of 
my own?*' 

'^ Have pity, good princess, on these sufferers." 
*' Yes, yes, I am good, and to-morrow these poor people 
will cease to be miserable. Give me that pomegranate, 
Nadine, that I may taste some of its refreshing juice. Good 
night, Nadine ! I shall dream of the weaver. It is singular 
how sleepy I am. Taken to prison? Six children? Oh, 
to-morrow, yes, to-morrow, they shall be happy 1 " 



CHAPTER IV. 

Kamelina did not sleep well, and she awoke oppressed by 
the remembrance of a cruel dream. 

"Princess/' said an unknown voice, " your sleep is 
dislurbed." 

Kamelina, alarmed, rose upon her cushions, and remained 
mule with sur|)nse on seeing before her a man of pale and 
severe countenance, whose while beard fell majestically 
upon the folds of his tunic. 

" Who are you?" demanded the fisherman's daughter. 

" My name is Ibrahim, madam, and I am your physician ; 
during fifleen vears, I have watched at the bedside of vour 
highness, and it is onlv to-dav that mv science has been able 
to arouse you from the frightful lethargy that has been upon 
you." 

'* Fifteen years? Oh! avenging spirit, my conscience 
warns me that I have committed another fault. A benefit 
to be rendered should never be post[)onod. I pi*ay you, 
doctor, help me discover a poor family with whose distress 
I was formerly made acquainted : if the father be no more, 
I can, at least, save the six children." 

Thus speaking, Kamelina covered her face with a thick 
veil, enveloped herself in a large and splendid cashmere 
shawl, and putting into a casket six purses full of sequins^ 
she went forth on foot, followed only by Ibrahim. 
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After having in vain sought throughout the city for the 
weaver's family, the object of a tardy and useless remem- 
brance, the daughter of Hassan, greatly dispirited, was re- 
turning to her palace, when, in passing before a garden the 
gate of which was partly open, she perceived upon a fig- 
tree, a magnificent bird fluttering from branch to branch 
with all the lightness of a fairy. The rays of the sun struck 
with dazzling effect upon its variegated head and upon its 
long, lustrous tail, while the wind gently agitated the deli- 
cate feathers upon its breast. 

*' Ibrahim," said Kamelina, in an earnest tone, at the 
same time seizing the old man's arm, '' Ibrahim, look at 
that glorious creature! Oh! what a splendid effect his 
golden wings would have upon my hair ! I would give a 
thousand, nay, two thousand sequins to possess this rare 
and curious inhabitant of the air! Go in, good doctor, find 
the owner, and tell him I will pay any price he may ask for 
this charming bird." 

Ibraliim obeyed, but returned to announce to Kamelina 
that he had gone over the garden three times, and could 
find no one. 

''Well, " said the fisherman's daughter, '' as the 
bird has no master, I can take him without permis- 
sion. " 

'' Oh, princess, would you commit a crime?" 

'' A crime! " cried Kamelina, laughing ; " a crime to take 
a bird! Beside, have I not told you that when I discover 
the owner, I will pay him three times the value? " 
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'' Ask the wsc Ibrahim : he will tell you if a falsehood has 
passed my lips. " 

The calif made no reply, but a sign, and the guards led 
away the fisherman's daughter, who fainted in the arms of 
the physician who attended her. 

When she recovered her senses, she was alone in a 
gloomy cell of stone, lighted by a lamp that threw only a 
dim and flickering flame over the scene. Kamelina, over- 
come with regret and despair, threw herself upon her 
knees, and raising her clasped hands toward heaven, she 
exclaimed, '' Oh! spirit of light! I no longer desire the 
riches and immorlahty you have bestowed upon me at my 
request ; I have made a bad use of thy gifts ; I have been 
vain, passionate, coquettish ! Take back your fatal presents, 
and restore me to my thatched hut, my nets, my obscure 
and peaceful existence! Oh ! give me again, above all, my 
aged father, my kind mother, and the sisterly affection of 
Nemzikoe! Pardon me, good genius, and if it be within 
your power, change the princess Kamelina back again to 
the simple fisherman's daughter! " 

At this moment a clear and limpid stream issued from the 
wall, by the side of which Kamelina was kneeling. At- 
tracted by its clearness, she drank deeply, and the more 
so as its coolness refreshed her burning lips. Suddenly 
her eyes closed, and she fell into a deep and quiet slum- 
ber. 

The fisherman's daughter, whose visions of late had 
always been painful, now saw instead of burning dreams 
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of grandeur and fortune, only pure and charming images 
which gathered smilingly around her heart. Innocent 
thoughts refreshed her weary mind ; she seemed to feel 
the tender caresses of her mother and sister, and to hear 
the loved voice of her father, as he sang cheerily while 
mending his broken nets. She opened her eyes. Oh ! 
wonder of wonders ! Kamclina is no longer in her marble 
prison ! She is once more in the simple cabin where she 
was born, and in the midst of the family whom she had 
mourned as forever lost ! With a piercing cry, she fell 
weeping into the arms of her father, her mother and her 
sister ! 

A stranger, tall and mysterious, stood in the shadow of 
the porch, without. '^ Kamelina ! '* said a voice well rec- 
ognized by the sisters. 

*' Awful spirit of power, I am here ! *' cried Kamelina, 
throwing herself upon her knees at his feet. 

'' I am naught but a simple mortal, '' cried the voice. 
" My name is Haroun-al -Raschid ; my mission upon earth 
is to make my subjects happy. You think that you have 
lived a century. Scarcely a month has elapsed since I 
took you under my charge. Hassan, your father, saved 
my life during one of my midnight promenades, and I 
have done my best to thank him in restoring his daughter, 
no longer proud, covetous and passionate, but humble, 
affectionate and contented ! " 

At the name of Haroun-al-Raschid, Hassan and his 
family had fallen upon their faces, and the Commander of 
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the Faithful had disappeared when they ventured to raise 
(heir heads. They then found that two purses of sequins 
had been left in their hut. These became the marriage 
portions of Kamelina and Nemzikoe, who lived a happy life 
wilh husbands who were respectable fishermen on the 
banks of the Tigris. 



RIDDLE. 



Go unde o'er the world, 
And every where seek me -« 
In earth, sea, or air, 
Thou nerer shall meet me ! 
Go wide o'er the world — 
I always am there — 
Wherever thou roamest. 
In earth, sea, or air! 

Go, speak to the woodland, •«• 

And question of me — 

Oh ne'er shall thou find me. 

With forest or tree ! 

Go, speak to the woodland, — 

I ever am tliere, 

And live in its whispers, 

Tho' lighter than air! 

Go, winnow the wave. 
And seek for my breath— 
Ah, ocean and river, 
Reveal but mv death ! 
Go, winnow the wave, 
Tho' with winter it shiver — 
There — there shall thou find me, 
'Mid ocean and river! 

In whirlwinds I revel. 
Yet in zephyrs expire — 
I flourish in warmth, — 
And I perish in fire ! 
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The winter I cherish, 
Yet each season I shun; 
Half living in harrest, 
In summer, undone ! 

I come with the warlock — 

I go with the ghoul — 

I shriek with the wizzard <-* 

I hoot with the owl ! 

I ride on the hazel 

Which bitches have rent — 

I fly on the wing 

Which the eagle hath bent. 

I come and I go — 
Oft unseen and unsought ; « 
I live but in words — 
I perish in thought. 
So to all and to each, 
I bid you adieu ; — 
Yet to all and to each— 
1 stay double with you I 



WAIFS. 



I. 



PLEASURES. 

Pleasures are like summer birds, -^ 
Light they come and light they fly ; 

Pleasures are like whispered words — 
Passing softly, swiftly, by. 

Pleasures are like flowers, — bright 
To-day, yet gone to-morrow ; 

Pleasures are like strips of light, — 
Fading soon in shades of sorrow. 

Pleasures are like summer beams, 
A moment on the water playing; 

Pleasures are like summer streams, 
Always going — never staying. 

Pleasures are Uke insects bright, — 
A moment here — then passed forever ; 

Pleasures are like bubbles light, — 
Now they gleam, and now they sever. 

Yes, — pleasures all are frail and fleeting, 
Light they come, and light they stray ; 

But let us give them gentle greeting, 
Lest we scare them all away I 
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II. 

THE BUBBLE. 

Bubble, bubble, light and airy, 
What art thou, a fay or fairy? 
Hast thou sense and thought and feeling, 
Upward, onward, heavenward stealing? 

Or art thou but a fair}- boat, 
A thing of air on air to float, 
AYith sapphire radiance for thy sail, 
And breathing odors for thy gale? 

Or art thou but a lovely dream, 
A thing that is not, yet doth seem -^ 
A gem that rises fancy fraught, 
From out the hidden sea of thought? 

Bubble, bubble, tell thy story : 
Whence thy being, whence Ihy glory? 
Who endowed thy b|^ast with light? 
W^ho hath given thee wing and flight? 

Bubble, bubble, — thou art o'er, 
Thy rounded bosom glows no more. 
Gone is all thy glory now : 
Bubble, bubble, where art thou? 

III. 

TELL ME, APRIL. 

Tell me, April, tell me right, 
Whence the blossoms, all so bright t 
Is it true that April showers 
Bring from heaven all the flowers? 
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Tell me, April, tell me fair, 
Dring you violets from the air? 
Do YOU dip them in the sky. 
To give them such a heavenly dye? 

Tell me, April, tell me true, 
Whence the fragrance, whence the hue ; 
Whence the lovely forms I see, 
Budding, blooming, on the lea ? 

Tell me, April, tell me right, 
Whence the blossoms, all so bright? 
Is it true, that April showers 
Bring from heaven all the flowers? 



IV. 



\NTllTTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 

What is this weary struggle aAer fame? 
In the World's Album just to wrile a name! 
To trace on leaves the breeze will sweep away 
A hasty image destined to decay ; 
Upon the beach of Time, in (ickle sand. 
To print a foot step, thinking it will stand. 
While yet the warning surges lash the shore 
And hush pride's petty trumpet with its roar! 
Oh, better far, with Dickens, Holmes and Sparks, 
On these fair pages just to make our marks. 
Take to the life-boat which bears them to sea 
Insured of course for immortality. 
So pretty album, prithee take my name, 
And let me share thy favor and thy fame I 



i 
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V. 



HOPE. 

The lark, iwhose morning song is gay, 

At evening hath a pensive lay : 

The thrush that carolled hlilhe at mom 

Sits silent now in yonder thorn. 

But evening halh no frown for me ; 

No spectres in its gloom I see ; 

For hope looks fondly through the night 

And fmds beyond its worlds of light. 

Then let the sun go deeply down, 
And evening o'er the landscape frown ; 
My thoughts on wings of liOpe shall rise, 
To yon bright orbs beyond the skies ; 
And if awhile we tread the glade 
Where clouds and darkness cast their shade, 
Yet here, e'en here, hope's wizard wand 
Shall stud the gloom with stars beyond. 



VI. 

GOOD-BYI 

Winter, winter, sad and dreary, 
You are getting old and weary ; 
So 'tis time for you and I 

To say, Good-by! 

Winter, winter, black and blowy — 
Icy, sleety, rainy, snowy; 
Spring is softly stealing nigh : 

Good-by! Good-by! 
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Winter, winter, dark and cloudy — 
Noisy, whistling, rough, and rowdy ; 
The south wind whispers, soft and sly, 

Good-byl Good-byl 

Winter, winter, pale and chill. 

The snow-wrcalh fades on yonder hill. 

The birds are singling in the sky, 

Good-byl Good-by! 

Winter, winter, sad and dreary, 
You are getting old and weary ; 
So 'tis time for you and I 

To say, Good-byl 

VII. 

WHO CAN TELL ME? 

Who can tell me, 

Wlio can tell me, 
Wlience the morning dawn comes peeping. 
Whence the shadowy eve comes creeping. 
Whence the gentle dew comes weeping? 

Who can tell me. 

Who can tell me? 

WTio can tell me. 

Who can tell me, 
Whence the lightning^s ruddy flash. 
Whence the tiiunder with its crash, 
W'hence the shower with its dash? 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me? 

Who can tell me, 

W'ho can tell me, 
Wliere the passing zephyr goes. 
Where the breatli of dying rose, 
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Where the river, as it flows? 
Who can tell me, 
Wlio can tell me? 

Who can tell me, 

Wlio can tell me, 
Where the sunbeam makes its bed, 
Wliere the echo lays its head, 
W'here the shadow's couch is spread? 

Who can tell me. 

Who can tell me? 

VIII. 

TEARS. 

Tears — they may speak of grief, 
More deep then words e*er spaLe : 

And yet tears bring relief, 

When else the heart would break. 

Tears — they may tell of pleasure. 
Too sweet for words to show : 

For the heart is like a measure — 
Too full, H will overflow. 

Then give, oh give me tears ! — 
For sorrow's load they lighten — 

And rainbow joy appears, 
Their passing showers to brighten. 

IX. 

HOPE DEPARTED. 

Love, Youth and I played long together, 
And Hope was ever there to meet us ; 

Bright days were those^ whate'er the weather. 
For smiling Joy came oft to greet us. 
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Youth went away, and grieved me sore, 
And Love and Joy at last departed. 

I wept ; but when Hope came no more, 
I wept not, but was broken-hearted. 

X. 

I LOVE TO WEEP, I KNOW NOT WHY. 

A youthful maiden, wondrous fair, 
With hazel eye and raven hair, 
W'as seated by a laughing tide, 
That swept in gambols at her side ; 
Yet down her cheeks, like pearls of light. 
The tears were falling full and !)riglit. 
I questioned, and she made reply — 
** I love to weep, I know not why.** 

Thus fleeting clouds o'er summer bloom. 
Will often steal in sudden gloom — 
And drops will fall like glittering gems, 
O'er stricken flowers on bended stems : 
Thus life, in all its bloom of spring. 
Finds in each lute a mournful string, 
That oft will thrill, though flowers are nigh, 
And we must weep — we know not why. 

In after years — when youth is fled — 
When friends are cold, and fond ones dead ; 
When life's fresh landscapes, once so dear. 
Are changed to Autumn, sad and sere ; 
W^hen memory — to the bosom crossed — 
But whispers of the loved and lost — 
Oh, then the heart can make reply. 
And if we weep, can tell thee why ! 



THE EYE OF GOD. 



Several centuries ago there lived and reigned in Cash- 
mere, a race of princes renowned for the wisdom as well 
as the success with which, for a series of generations, they 
administered their government. Beginning as rather hum- 
ble dependants upon one of the great dynasties of Hindos- 
tan, their httle principality gradually increased in wealth 
and splendor, untill it was one of the most rich and power- 
ful kingdoms of the East. 

The cause of all this prosperity was generally attributed to 
the possession of a diamond of very extraordinarj^ qualities, 
and which, as well on account of its splendor as its talis- 
manic virtues, w'as called the Eye of God. It w^as said to 
have been brought by the Angel Gabriel himself, to the 
founders of the little kingdom, in token of the affection of 
the Prophet, and as an assurance of the favor of Heaven. 
The king caused it to be set in his crown, and with this it 
descended from father to son for a long series of generations. 
Now this diamond was not only one of the finest water, but 
it was of that deep and pure nature, indicative of the highest 
order of precious stones, for while it was rather pale and 
dull in the light, it shone with intense and beaming rays in 
the dark. Nor was this all : it had the faculty of filling the 
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eye, and also, if steadily contemplated, of illuminating the 
mind. Hence, while it adorned the brows of the princes 
of Cashmere, it shed light, knowledge, and wisdom upon 
their understandings. It was indeed regarded as a talis- 
man of great sanctity, and came at last to be almost worship- 
ed by the people. When the king appeared in public, with 
it on his head, they all fell on their faces, and remained 
prostrate till he had passed by. No wonder that such a 
gem should be called the Eye of God, and that, at last, this 
title should descend to the [)rinces who wore it. 

Now in the city of Cashmere, there was a young man 
named Moroz, of great learning and genius, but extreme- 
ly poor. His heart was filled with ambition and love of 
pleasure, but his poverty prevented the indulgence of his 
propensities. By degrees he gave himself up to evil 
thoughts, and began to despise mankind, religion, and all 
good and holy things. He said to himself : " After all, 
life is only a game, and they who play it best are the best 
fellows. Right is only might ; religion is the bugbear of 
the priests; they do not believe it themselves. Oh! if I 
were rich, I would have all the pleasures of life, and as to 
death, I should have no fear of that! '* 

While he thus conversed with himself, the king came along 
with the crown on his head. All the people prostrated 
tliemselves except Moroz : he stood erect, and gazed steadily 
at the sacred diamond. A sudden but dreadful thought 
came into his mind. '' If I could only become the pos- 
sessor of that gem ! " said he to himself, '^ 1 could carry it to 
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Dellii, and sell it to the Great Mogul for a million of dollars. 
Then I should be rich — then my heart would be full of pleasure 
and happiness! " After a short time he went a\vay , but from 
that fime a new being animated him. He shut himself up 
in his room, and thought only of the sacred diamond. The 
more he thought of it, the more intense became his desire to 
possess it. At last he determined to make the attempt to 
obtain it. He had no scruples of conscience, for he did 
not believe in religion ; he laughed at the idea of a future 
state, of heaven and hell, and hence he had no respect for 
right or wrong. 

It is true the idea crossed his mind that this gem w^as 
said to be sacred, and to have gifts above other gems. 
Once or twice he said to himself : ^^ What if, after all, it 
should turn out that this diamond really is hke the Eye of 
God, and can see into the soul? If I possessed it, should I 
not be miserable after all ? " He soon, however, dismissed 
such reflections, and laughed at his fears, as the miserable 
dreams of cowardice. '' Let me cast aside such w^eakness, '' 
said he to himself; ^' let me dare to be a man, and then I 
may realize the full pleasures of existence. Let me remain 
a coward, and I only remain a slave, and wear out my life 
in the miseries of poverty. " 

After a time he was fully resolved, and now the only 
question was how he should get possession of the gem. 
In order to accomplish his object, he contrived to obtain a 
place in the king's household, and thus he was duly ad- 
milted to the palace. He had a small cabinet assigned him 
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near the king's bed-chamber, and thus he was able to carry 
on his schemes. When every body was asleep, he took 
the crown to his cabinet and made a cast of the diamond. 
Being a skilful chemist and worker in gems and metals, he 
made an exact imitation of it. This he set, one night, in 
the place of the true jewel, and with the latter in his 
pocket, he secretly left the palace and quitted Cashmere. 

He bent his steps towards Delhi, which was then the cap- 
ital of India, and the most brilliant city in the world. The 
king, called the Great Mogul, was chief of the whole em- 
pire, and his riches knew no bounds. His palace glittered 
with gold, and his whole person was radiant with the most 
costly jewels. His gardens were filled with the most fra- 
grant plants and delicious fruits. At night they shone with 
the light often thousand lamps, and the whole air trembled 
with charming music. The palace itself, filled with gay and 
happy people, seemed but a paradise of pleasure, from 
morning to night. Princes and princesses, the young, the 
rich, the noble, all gathered there, and seemed only to live 
for enjoyment. 

''Let me get to Delhi, " said Moroz to himself, " and 
I shall be happy! The king will be ready enough to pos- 
sess himself of the finest gem the world has ever known, 
and one who thus gratifies him, will not only be made 
rich by him, but will be made a prince of his court, at 
least. " 

So thought the young man, and \vilh his heart bounding 
in triumph, he pursued his journey eagerly towards Delhi. 

18 
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He was, however, under llie neeessily of travelling only by 
night, for he knew that the cheat he had practised would 
soon be discovered, and that he was Hkely to be pursued. 
The sense of danger gradually grew upon him, and hence 
he became watchful and suspicious. A whole week passed 
before he could feel so secure as to take a look at his prize. 
But one night as he lay hidden in the shadow of an old tem- 
ple, he took the gem from his pocket, unrolled the nu- 
merous folds of cloth with which it was covered, and gazed 
upon it. How beautiful — how wonderful was the light 
that streamed from ils iimermost depths! How did (he 
soul of Moroz expand as he gazed u[)on it, and felt the 
consciousness that he was its proprietor. 

Although alone in the gloom of night, and amid the 
ghastly ruins of some fallen and forgotten temple, his whole 
being glowed with an intense delight. Already he seemed 
to enjoy the pleasures for whi(^h he had sighed, and to grasp 
the sceptre of power which he yearned to wield. For a 
long time he was absorbed in gazing upon the diamond, 
which constantly unfolded new rays, and shed more deli- 
cious tints, till suddenly its aspect changed, and it seemed 
to enlarge, grow round, and assume the appearance of a 
human eye. It still grew larger, and ere long it seemed to 
gaze into the very soul of the young man, with a steady 
and rei)roachful look. Moroz shrunk back, and for a mo- 
ment closed his eves ; but ashamed of what he decerned i 
weakness, he opened them again, and looked steadily at 
llie diamond. Its aspect was now even more stern than 
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before, and Moroz starling up exclaimed — *' Horrible! 
it is indeed the Eye of God! " 

The young man shook wilh excitement, and although 
he rolled up the diamond and hid it deep in his pocket, it 
was impossible wholly to recover his peace of mind. When 
morning came, he shook off his fears in some degree, and 
laughed at them as the phantoms of a dream. Still the 
diamond felt heavy in his pocket, and seemed to become a 
burden to him. He could not help thinking of it, and wilh 
a kind of sinking at the heart. His feeling of triumph was 
gone, and a strange anxiety took possession of his brain. 
As night approached, he was positively afraid of the shadows 
that gathered aroimd him. 

'' This is dreadful ! " said he, at last ; '' and it will drive 
me mad if I give way to it. I am playing the part of a 
child — a woman. Let me be a man ! Is not my secret 
my own? Who knows, but me, that I have this gem in 
my pocket? And after all — what is it? A mere stone. 
Come let me look at it again. It is all nonsense to call it 
the Eye of God. There is no God; or, if there be, it is 
money, and money is made to be our slave, and not to 
make slaves of us. What a fool I am — here I have un- 
bounded riches in my grasp — here is power, here are 
pleasures — all wrapped up in this little ball. And so 
weak am I, that I am ready to cast it into the river and run 
away from it; all because of a superstitious fancy that it 
is a God. A God, indeed! Let me have another look 
at it!" 
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It was night — Moroz was again alone. He unrolled 
the diamond as before ; at first it only sent forth its mild 
but lovely radiance, streaming out as it were a fountain 
of many colors, from which issued a perpetual rainbow. 
But gradually it expanded, and at last again it assumed that 
searching look which belongs to the All-Seeing — the All- 
Knowing. Moroz gave back glance for glance — gaze for 
gaze. He braced himself to a desperate effort; he said, 
again and again : ^' It is but a stone — it is only a diamond. 
Let me not make myself the dupe of my own excited im- 
agination ! " 

By these means the young man was able in some degree 
to command his nerves. After a time he rolled up the 
gem, and felt that he had conquered; but he was mistiiken. 
Ilis power of mind was gone. He had lost confidence in 
his own reasoning and in himself. The gaze of the Eye of 
God, whether it was a phantom of his own mind, or a 
reality, everj-where haunted him. He felt constantly as if 
that dreadful look was upon him. He knew that he was 
a thief — he was conscious that he was bearing about on 
his person the fruit of a sacrilegious robbery. In vain he 
said to himself, ^* Nobody knows it but me! " He knew 
it, and that was too much. Oh, it was terrible — and 
Moroz at last, in the agony of his mind, exclaimed, '* It is 
indeed true; there is a God, and though this is but a stone, 
yet it has the power of revealing God to man, and man to 
himself. Hideous sight ! I see, by the light of this miracle, 
the sentence written on my soul — ^ Thou art a thief! ' 
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A thief! What pleasure is left for me, thus adjudged guilty 
of the meanest of crimes? Would to heaven I had remained 
content in my poverty! But what shall I do? Let me 
hasten to Delhi and disburthen myself as soon as possible 
of this terrible treasure!*' 

Agitated wilh these and similar thoughts, Moroz made 
his way, after a journey of five weeks, to the gorgeous cap- 
ital of the Great Mogul. But he was so worn out with 
anxiety , that he could not look upon the wondrous curi- 
osities of the place. Afraid of being detected as the rob- 
ber of the great gem — for already the news of the theft 
had spread over Hindostan — he slunk into a dark and nar- 
row garret in the outskirts of the city, and meditated upon 
the means of parting with his prize, to the king. But new 
difficulties, not foreseen, beset him. '* How, " said he to 
himself, '* how shall I appear as the seller of this diamond, 
and avoid being seized as a thief? " 

That was indeed a very important question, and it was 
strange that the acute Moroz had not thought of it before. 
He debated the matter for a long time, until he had worked 
himself into a state bordering on madness. At last he 
gave up the idea of selling his treasure in Delhi, and de- 
parted for Persia, intending to dispose of it to the Shah, 
who was then famed for his riches. Arrived at Shiraz, he 
was seized with the same fear which had beset him at 
Delhi, and so he hastened on to Bagdat — intending to 
offer his treasure to the calif — then one of the most 
splendid sovereigns in the world. Here he was racked 
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with apprehensions similar to those he had felt before, and 
so he proceeded (o Constantinople, hoping in that capital to 
find himself bevond reach of the rumors of his theft, which 
pervaded the other countries he had visited. 

In all these wanderings, he had spent at least a dozen 
years, and though he was not yet old, his hair was thin and 
gray, his body bent, and his aspect that of a man smitten 
witli despair. Indeed every pulse that had once be^it with 
pleasure, was now tremulous with care, anxiety, and dread. 
Conscious of possessing the value of millions, he was still 
living in poverty — oflen for weeks hardly having the ne- 
cessaries of life. Convicted of crime in his own mind, he 
had also a dread lest every man that he met should recognize 
upon him the mark of sin, and expose him. Clinging to the 
fruit of his theft with a sort of miser's greediness, he still 
looked upon it with dread and bore it about as a burthen and 
a curse, hanging to his very heart. He was afraid of the 
day, because men then looked upon him ; he dreaded the 
dai^kness, for then God's Eye seemed gazing at him ; for 
now, even when the diamond was wrapped up, the mo- 
ment the night set in, it shone out and looked at him, in 
whatever place he might be. Even when, in his agony, he 
placed his hand over his sight, the terrible vision as of an 
Omniscient Eye, burning into his very soul, was still before 
him. No screen could exclude it — no effort efface it — 
no envelope could conceal its radiance, or make him forget 
its power for a moment. 

It was strange that such sufferings had not broken the 
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heart of Ihe criminal, but though his frame was shattered 
it was full of vigor. His nerves were true, his perceptions 
keen, his vital energy great as in his youth. Yet his ex- 
istence was only turned to agony. His last hope was gone ; 
for, on arriving at Constantinople, he found that the rob- 
bery of the famous gem of Cashmere was known , and that 
all the oflicers of the police were on the alert to delect the 
thief. 

''What now shall I do?" said the miserable man. 
*' Shall I keep my treasure, and when I die, let it pass to 
my heirs ? I shall then have been a criminal and a beggar 
only for the benefit of posterity. This is indeed the usual 
fate of the miser — but it will not do for me. Shall I 
cast this gem away and fly from it, as from a curse ? Alas I 
that will not wipe out my crime, even if I could forego the 
pleasures I have hoped for long years to derive from the 
sale of it. What then shall I do? Shall I go back to 
Cashmere, restore my plunder, and thus atone for my 
crime? What — go back to poverty? That I cannot do. 
Which way then shall I turn?" 

When the wretched man had ended these reflections, he 
was nigh starving, for he had lost all means of obtaining 
the necessaries of life. He was in fact in a miserable shed, 
in one of the outer streets of Constantinople, and there was 
not another person in the dwelling. He was lying on a 
heap of dirty straw, from which he found it impossible to 
rise. He felt that he was dying and cdled aloud for help, 
but no one answered, except that three or four dogs, hungry 
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and lank, came inlo the room, and after a while passed out 
and set up a dreadful howl ! 

Moroz saw that his last hour was come. With feeble 
and trembling fingers, he took out the roll from his pocket, 
and began to unfold the diamond. He wished to gaze upon 
it once more, even though he must pay the usual penally of 
feeling its light to scorch his soul. He fainted several times 
before he could complete his task. When the last fold was 
taken off, what was his amazement to discover only a mass 
of sand, in place of the sacred diamond! Had he been 
robbed, or was this a miracle ? The fading senses of the 
poor man could not solve the question. His pulse failed — 
his eyes closed — and the wretched Moroz was no more! 
But that very day — that very hour — the real gem — 
the Eye of God — was returned to its place in the Crown of 
Cashmere ! 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF EVE. 



" The picture is very clever, certainly, " said Ama- 
teur; *' representations of beautiful women are always 
pleasing, and these are particularly graceful. " 

" I am very happy, " said the Artist in reply, **to 
find that it satisfies you — one so competent to judge of 
its merits. What do you think of the title I have given 
to it?" 

'* Oh ! I see — * Daughters op Eve.' Pray, what is the pro- 
priety of such a designation ? If you only mean that they 
are the descendants of our great grandmother Eve, it is 
without signification, for the ugly as well as the beautiful 
have the same lineage. " 

'^ Look again at the picture : you see these two young 
ladies are taking fruit which does not belong to them. One 
of them has a peach already at her mouth. " 

*' Ah, yes, I understand. The daughters of Eve, like 
their mother, are taking forbidden fruit! But after all, my 
friend, that is rather a stale joke. " 

*' But is it not a good, piquant title for my pic- 
ture?" 

'' Perhaps it is, as the w^orld goes, for I admit that the 
passage between Adam and Eve in the garden, either from 
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the high autliorify Ihat has furnished it, or some fitness in 
the story to the general characteristics of man and woman, 
has acquired universal currency. The fling at woman 
for having introduced sin into the world, seems always 
relished by the other sex, even though it be six thousand 
years old. " 

^^ Yes; and you must remark that if it is a little satirical 
or scandalous even, in its general application, it is never 
resented by women themselves. On the contrary, they 
always seem rather tickled with it, and I really believe 
they feel a sort of triumph in the idea that they 
outwitted mankind at the beginning, connected, as it 
doubtless is, with the conviction that the skill and power of 
Eve in Ihe garden, has passed to all her female descend- 
ants. " 

^^ Really, your words are worse than your pencil ! But 
let us suppose for a moment that w^e take the story of Eden 
as significant, in respect to the two sexes. It represents 
Eve as being tempted by the Devil, and Adam as being 
tempted by her. Now there are two or three things to be 
said upon this subject. In the first place, Adam, who had 
yielded to temptation, laid it to Eve, which was in the 
highest degree ungentlemanly , to say the least. Is any 
man of the present day, willing to accept Adam as an ex- 
ample in this respect? And then, it must be remembered 
that Eve has the excuse of being led astray by the Arch 
Deceiver, while her husband can only plead that he was 
cheated by his wife! For my part, I have always con- 
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ceived that in this garden drama, even taking it as signi- 
ficant, our sex play a very sorry part. " 

*' You do not then, rehsh the general satire upon Eve 
and her daughters, as the first leaders of mankind into 
temptation?" 

** As to the original story, I accept it as I find it. But 
I consider the aptitude of men to place women below them- 
selves in the scale of rectitude, as a very low, cheap and 
vulgar species of wit. If it is just, it is worn out. It may 
do as a joke ; it may serve as a motto for your picture ; but 
as a question of truth, I hold exactly the contrary opinion. 
Women are, 1 believe, the great purifiers of Hfe. Without 
them, the currents of society would settle immediately into 
the lowest and basest sewers of corruption, as well in con- 
duct as taste. Men are rude, degenerate, prone to evil ; 
women are comparatively gentle, redeemed, prone to good. 
Whatever is good in the son is generally traced to the 
mother ; the virtues of the brother are often reflections 
from the sister ; the good in the husband is generally attrib- 
utable to the wife. I believe the world would be lost, if 
it were not redeemed day by day, by the good influences of 
women. Sodom and Gomorrah perished because five good 
men could not be found : if a thousand good women 
could have saved them, they might have flourished to 
this day. " 

'* Bravo! I have but one observation to make in 
reply. 

'* And what is that?'* 
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" You arc a bachelor! *' 

'M do not sec the point of your remark. " 

'' When you are married, you will see the force of what 
I say, and come to my opinion. " 

*' There you are, — playing Adam again, — laying it on 
to Ihe women! " 

'' And you are playing Adam too, — you are evidently 
under the seductive influence of the sex 1 " 



THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 



CHAPTER I. 

The scene of the following story, which we translate 
from the French, is laid in Paris. It is more suitable 
perhaps to the stale of manners in that gay metropolis, than 
to ours in America, but it may still impart instruction to 
many persons here. 

' ' Listen to me, my dear Helen," said Camilla de Mainville 
to her cousin, one cold morning in January. '' I am going 
to give you the greatest possibleproof of affection, from one 
woman toward another. I pray you to consider it as such, 
for you have, on my account, left your mother and your 
sisters, to come to Paris and pass the winter with me, 
and the sacrifice which you have made in thus quitting 
your home, demands from me in return the most entire 
devotion to your interests." 

. '' Oh dear me, cousin! " cried Helen, fixing her large 
black eyes upon Camilla's grave, pale face; ** you frighten 
me by your solemnity! " 

*' I have reason to speak with solemnity, '* replied her 
cousin; '* did I not warn you of a great defect in your 
appearance, vvliat would become of you! You cannot see or 
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judge yourself as others can, and you are fortunate in 
having a cousin who loves you well enough to speak while 
it is vet lime. " 

' ' Pray say what you have to say, at once ! Since you 
began, I have been puzzling my brain to find out the defect 
in question. You are two years older than I, and it is not 
astonishing that you should be better informed and more 
accomplished. Do speak out frankly. I will not be 
vexed ; on the contrary, I shall be really obliged to you, 
and will try to get rid of the defect you regret in me. Why 
do you hesiUite? Tell me my crime : am I a tell-tale 
—a tattler?" 

'' If that were all ! " said Camilla with a sigh. 

** Am I pert, indiscreet, bad tempered, supercilious, 
envious?'* 

'^ No, it is a physical defect I speak of. " 

'* A physical defect! " repeated the young girl, leaving 
the corner of the fire to run before a looking glass ; — ''a 
physical defect! And what is it? I am not, thank fortune, 
either hunchbacked, lame, or blind; nor am I so very 
ugly, " added she, smiling complacently at the reflection 
of her charming face. Then turning to Camilla, she 
said, ^' take pity upon me; I shall wither from sheer im- 
patience at your delay. *' 

' ' Alas ! were that only possible ! ** 

' * What possible? — that I should wither? Thank youg, 
would rather not ! " 

'' Yes, dear, I wish you could either wither a little, or 
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grow thin, for your defect is that you are a good deal too 
stout! " 

'* Too stout! Why it is my good condition that makes 
mamma so happy; she considers it a sign of good health, 
and looks upon good health as equal to a fortune. " 

*' What need is there of being in good health, when in 
its stead one has an elegant shape?" — replied Camilla, 
standing in front of her long looking-glass, where her tall, 
slight form, was in striking contrast to Helen's more robust 
figure. ** Look now at us both, cousin, " continued she, 
*' and judge between us. Which do you prefer? Oh dear! " 

'' What is the matter, Camilla? " 

*' Nothing, at least not much : I was only trying to 
walk. " 

*' Does your foot pain you?** 

'* No, it is my shoe which pinches me : it is rather 



narrow. " 



** Then why do you not wear larger ones? " 

*M should almost think you jealous of my little foot, 
Helen; that would be unkind, especially after the proof of 
affection 1 have just given you! " 

'* Indeed 1 am not of a jealous nature, but it troubles 
me to see you suffer from such a cause. " 

*'0h never mind that; what ought to give you more 
pain, if you really loved me as I do you, would be to see 
me with my foot badly fitted in a big shoe! But don't let 
us talk any more about me ; I repeat what I said before, 
Helen, you are growing too fat, too stout. " 
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*' Ts that then my dreadful defect? " cried the astonished 
girl. 

*' Yes, and the worst one possible for a young person, " 
replied Camilla seriously, ''excepting perhaps that of having 
cheeks as yours are, the color of peonies. " 

'' So the freshness arising from health and youth, is also 
a defect in your eves?'* 

'* Why, Helen, where did you come from, my dear child? 
Is your country so uncivilized, that its inhabitants know 
nothing, — absolutely nothing? Tell me, have you never 
admii'cd tlic lovely engravings in our annuals and keepsakes 
and prints of fashion?" 

'' Oh yes, indeed, often! " 

''Well! did it never come into your head, that you 
would like to resemble those delicate, elegant-looking 
women that grace their pages. Oh! what a pain! " 

" Still in your poor foot, Camilla? *' 

"No, it is in my side; my dress is rather too tight 
for comfort. " 

"A great deal too tight probably : let me unhook it 
and bring you another one. 

" Are you crazy, Helen ? 

' ' Not that I know of , but what I do know is, that nothing 
would tempt me to endure for an hour, what you suffer 
constantly. " 

"Yes, and look at the consequence of thus indulging 
yourself in loose dresses : what a form you have got, to be 
sure ! '* said Camilla, looking disdainfully at her cousin. 
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** I acknowledge, dear Camilla, thatlam neither so slight 
nor so elegant in figure as you ; but I do not, by any 
means, consider myself an uncouth monster. '' 

'* You will not however deny that your waist is, at least, 
twenty inches round. '* 

** I would prefer it should be a whole yard in circum- 
ference, rather than commit slow suicide, as you are 
doing. " 

** Oh, what a romantic expression! Happily it is very 
much out of place, for I do not see in what way I am killing 
mvself *' 

** In the first place, your dresses are tight enough to 
take away your breath. " 

** That has not happened as yet, I think. " 

** Then again, your shoes are so narrow, that it is with 
(he greatest difficulty you can walk. " 

** They are however of a most elegant fit and made by 
the first house in Paris. '' 

** Then thirdly, for fear of gaining a hair's breadth in 
the waist, you eat nothing. " 

** Nothing? That is rather too poetical. " 

'' That is to say, almost nothing. What did you eat for 
breakfast this morning? '' 

''Eat! How can you, Helen, use so common a word? 
Eat ! I should think you were talking of a man. '' 

*' Do not women then eat as well as men? " 

'* No, or at least they ought not to. A woman, Helen, is 
a delicate, sensitive being; an angel, a divinity ; something 
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ethereal, diaphanous! A woman should not eat, but as 
bees sip the honey from the flowers, so should she sip 
pure water, or imbibe delicate fruit. '* 

'' Well, I should infinitely prefer to all that a glass of 
fresh milk. '' 

' ' Yes, perhaps so, if one did not know what great Mjlgar 
animal furnislied it to us. It's a pity there is no such 
thing as dove's milk ! How elegant we might be, if we lived 
on that! '' 

'' Better wish for humming-bird's milk at once! '' said 
Helen laughing; '' that would be more genteel slill : not, 
however, quite so nourishing as a beefsteak, a cutlet, or 
the even wing of a chicken. '' 

" Oh for shame, Helen! Beef! How can you think of 
putting into your mouth a bit of tliat coarse, ruminating 
animal! The very idea makes me faint. " 

'' Still I must say, that when I have breakfasted or dined 
well, I feel much better than when I am hungry. " 

''Oh as to that, 1 am never hungry. " 

'' You are mistaken, dear Camilla. " 

'' Do you mean to insinuate that I ever have any 
appetite?" 

'' Ccrlainly ; you are flesh and blood as well as myself. *' 

'' Flesh and blood, Helen ! Your expressions are indeed 
choice ! " 

'' Let us leave this discussion, Camilla, in which we 
shall never agree any belter. Still I must say that your 
father as well as myself, are pained to see the state of 
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weakness into which you are falling, and why? Because 
it is the fashion to be shaped like a wasp ! " 

*' I really do not see that I am pining away. " 

*' But you are so frail and slight. " 

*' And I am proud to be so! " 

'* But you are so pale. " 

** And that causes me great delight. You would wish 
perhaps that, in conformity with your ideas, I should have 
cheeks like a ploughman. " 

** Yes, rather than to see you so pallid and sickly. At 
your age, Camilla, you should have all the brilliant freshness 
of youth. " 

*' Yes, but a delicate, transparent, elegant freshness. 
The eglantine is none the less fresh, from being purely 
white. '' 

** Oh, ho, '' said Camilla's father, as he entered the room ; 
*M see you are talking of flowers, you are becoming hor- 
ticulturists, are you, my dear girls? So much the better! 
I like to see amusement and recreation combined with 
instruction. Camilla, my child, 1 would Hke to have a little 
conversation with you ; so lend me all your attention for a 
few moments. '* 

M. de Mainville's voice had become so grave, as he pro- 
nounced these last words, that the two cousins followed him 
in silence to the sofa, where he seated himself between 
them. 

*' My dear Camilla, " added he, as he held his daughter's 
hand, ** you are all that remains to me of the best of wives : 
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my most constant care, my dearest wishes, are for 
your enjoyment, and what constitutes your future happiness 
will cause mine. I have just receivexl a letter from one of 
my friends, a man universally esteemed and possessing a 
large fortune. He writes me that his son, desirous of 
settling in life, has fixed his mind upon you ; he has seen 
you, and you have inspired him with feelings of friendship 
and affection. The father, therefore, asks me to grant your 
hand to his son, on the condition that you agree to it. I 
have made all the inquiries and investigations that a father's 
heart could suggest ; the young gentleman is of high and 
acknowledged merit and possesses superior abilities. He 
is not a stranger to you, for two years ago on his way to 
England, he made us a short visit. " 

*' M. Anloine Lambert, I am sure ! ''interrupted Camilla. 

'* You are right, and I am glad you remember him. " 

** I beg you, my dear father, to reply to M. Lambert, 
that I can never either like his son as a friend or as a 
husband. " 

^ ' My dear Camilla, " said M. de Mainville with gravity, 
** up to this time, 1 have always allowed you to be ruled by 
your own judgment, which, to do you justice, I havegenerally 
found correct ; but now I ask you to reflect before you 
give your reply to the request of a father, one of my best 
friends, and to the expectations of his son, who has paid you 
the highest compliment in a man's power. Do not decide 
either hastily, or lightly; be guided by your heart, and you 
will do right. " 
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'' You would not have me go against my inclinations, 
dear father ? '' said Camilla. 

*' Heaven forbid, my dear child! But as I see many 
good reasons for your being contented and happy with 
Antoine, you must have some very strong grounds of dis- 
like, if you refuse him. " 

'*0h as to that, papa, I have a number of very strong 
ones. In the first place, Antoine Lambert is a most plebeian 
name ; Ihen again, he does not dress in clothes of the highest 
fashion, either as to color or cut; he does not wear light 
colored gloves, and only think, Helen!'' said she, turning! 
to her cousin, *' he had on his finger, when I saw him, a 
ring not set with diamonds or rubies, but a plain, old- 
fashioned, shabby thing — a mixture of mere gold and 
silver — yet he really seemed fond of this miserable apology 
for a jewel! " 

*' Camilla! that was his mother's wedding ring; upon 
her deathbed she gave it to him with a trembling liand, 
begging him never to part with it, " said ^I. de Mainville, 
looking at his daughter reproachfully. 

Camilla looked down, abashed and silenced. 

After a moment of reverie, caused by painful reflections 
upon the misfortune of having lost his wife, whose motherly 
care had been wanting in his daughter's domestic educa- 
tion, he continued : 

*' My eliild, I give you a week for reflection and deci- 
sion : do not be influenced by caprice or nonsense, but by 
the rules and counsels of reason. I must leave you now, 
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but shall relum at ten o'clock this evening to conduct you 
both to the British minister's ball. " 

'* Oh, how delightful ! " cried Helen, rising and skipping 
about the room. Camilla expressed, however, no great 
pleasure, except when her father's eye was upon her. 

'' Beside that, " added M. de Mainville, ** to-morrow, you 
know, is our box night at the Italian Opera, and the night 
after, it is the turn of the French Opera. You see, my dear 
girls, I am always thinking of some agreeable plan for you ; 
trust and confide in me, my children, and you will be 
happy ! " So saying, and kissing both of them, he left the 
room. 



CHAPTER II. 

When evening came, tlie hvo girls, dressed in all the 
charming array of youthful coquetry, were awaiting M. de 
Mainville's return from his club, where he was attending 
an important discussion on rail-roads. They were looking 
at each other's dress, remarking, criticising, and giving 
the last touches to their respective toilets. Strange to say, 
they both of them bore upon their faces an expression of 
discontent, combined with one of interest; these soon found 
utterance in these words : — 

'' Dear Camilla, how pale you are! " 

** How flushed you are, cousin Helen ! ** 

** If your dress were only less tight! " 

** If you had only allowed the dressmaker to take your 
waist in a little 1 " 

''Oh ! Camilla, to think that you have dined on a bis- 
cuit and a glass of water! " 

'* And you, Helen, you took a cutlet, some beef, a piece 
of chicken, several vegetables, and I don't know how much 
beside ! " 

*' You are killing yourself, Camilla! " 

*' Have you no sense of propriety, Helen?" 

*' Poor Camilla! do you know I am sometimes tempted 
to tell your father of the state of positive want of food in 
which you keep yourself? " 
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''Poor Helen! don't meddle either with my health, or 
my style of dress, or I shall think you are not really my 
friend. I have regret enough at seeing you become so rustic, 
so bouncing, so fearfully ill-shaped. " 

'' Let us change this subject, which, however, we don't 
se^em able to avoid, and talk of the Opera, the ball, the thea- 
tre. What a multitude of pleasures within our reach ! '' 

'' Helen, I tell the truth when I say that I wish the 
season of balls and parties were over; they weary me, they 
make me positively ill. '* 

'' Why, then, do you so constantly attend them?" 

''What a singular question! Why? because it is the 
fashion! It would be very fine truly, to be invited to the 
British minister's and not accept! " 

" Yes, that's true; but you are not obliged to go to the 
Italian opera three times a week, and to the French opera 
twice a week. If you are fatigued, dear Camilla, pray 
let us remain at home, to-morrow." 

" To-morrow! When Grisi, Lablache, and Tamburini 
sing?" 

" Ah ! you are so fond of music ! " 

" On the contrary, Helen, I hate it! Does no one over- 
hear us? Well," continued Camilla with a look of sadness, 
' ' I cannot express to you the eflect music has upon my 
nerves ; it throws me almost into a fever. There are times 
when I would gladly weep aloud. When I cry : Bravo^ 
brava, the musical world thinks it is from enthusiasm : far 
from it, I take that time, when others are shouting, to give 
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Utterance to my agony. Yet how could 1 fail to be present 
at each representation ? Were I not always seen there, 
evil-tongued people would go about saying that father could 
not afford a box every opera night, and that would have 
the worst possible effect upon our fashionable position. " 

'' You can at least avoid going to the Grand Opera, tlie 
day after to-morrow? " 

** Not go to the Grand Opera! '' replied Camilla, with 
an accent of utter astonishment; " be absent on a Friday, 
the fashionable night! Have you then no idea of the obH- 
gation the world imposes ? Do you suppose that I thus sac- 
rifice my inclinations from mere caprice, and without dis- 
cernment? If so, you are much mistaken : I do nothing 
without deep reflection; I have laid down for myself 
rules of conduct from which I never deviate. The votaries 
of the world must learn to bear suffering and illness even, 
but must never fail in what is due to their position, under 
the requirements of the fashionable world. Society is not 
ungrateful, Helen; it gives you full credit for your devotion, 
and whispers audibly : '* M. de Mainville has his box at all 
the theatres, and his daughter Camilla is never absent from 
a ball, and never misses a single dance. Think of that ! " 

*' Oh! balls and parties," replied Helen, '* must recom- 
pense you for some annoyances : one may hate music, but 
surely you love dancing?" 

*' No, Helen, strange as it may seem to you, I do not like 
to dance, any more than I like to listen to music : one is as 
disagreeable to me as the other. It is not courage that I 
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require in dancing, it is inclination, force, energy, — 
heroism; the word is not too strong. Every active exer- 
cise wearies me, and the gaieties of the world disgust me. 
I have indeed no heart, no disposition for the life I lead : 
yet I must follow it, nevertheless. " 

'* Poor child ! You are a complete victim of the tyrant, 
fashion. " 

" That may be, but I am well paid for it. Am I not 
honored by being engaged for seven or eight dances, 
the moment I leave the carriage; and at the Opera, is 
there not always a line of gentlemen at the door of our 
box? " 

*' Which line, '' observed Helen laughing, *' as it keeps 
the door open, has been the innocent cause of several colds 
and coughs we have enjoyed this winter. *' 

*' What matters that? I know many a lady who would 
pay gladly for such honor and attention, by a life-long 
catarrh. " 

** Well at least, my dear cousin, be prudent and careful 
of yourself during the day. " 

* * Oh I am : I consume whole packages of cough drops 
and pipe liquorice. '* 

** 1 have a great mind to make you an infusion of herb 
tea." 

*' Herb tea ! This is the first time I ever heard a young 
lady, decently brought up, talk of herb tea! My dear 
child, you are a perfect old granny ! You had, decidedly, 
better marry M. Antoine Lambert ; your countrified no- 
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lions would just go with his black gloves, his stiff dress 
and his brass ring. " 

** Have you reflected upon what my uncle said this 
morning?" 

'* Would you follow his counsel and marry a common 
person, one without a title, Helen?" 

** Certainly, Camilla, if he were personally agreeable. " 

** Poor ignorant child ! You have no notion of what 
fashion is! — Fashion, the queen of the world : the sole 
tribunal without appeal, and of which one cannot break 
the laws under pain of — " 

*' Death ! " interrupted Helen gravely. 

'* What is death, " cried Camilla, *' in comparison with 
ridicule? Is not ridicule a thousand times worse, and are 
not its envenomed shafts inlinitely more difficult to bear? 
Have you reflected upon the name of Antoine Lambert? 
Imagine the effect it would produce in a fashionable house, 
to have a servant dressed in black, with white silk stockings 
and white gloves, shoe buckles and white cravat, throw 
open the folding doors with a clang, and announce in a loud 
voice : Madame Lambert! I should die of shame before 
entering the room. I am of noble family, and do not choose 
to descend from my station ; I will marry some man rich 
in titles and coats of arms. Promise me, dear Helen, that 
you wiU never marry some poor, unknown man ; I fear the 
influence that your taste for domestic life, and fondness for 
humdrum happiness, will exercise over you. Listen, Helen : 
I am rich in the fortune my dear mother left me, and you 
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shall share it ; you can thus afford to choose so as to suit 
yourself, for you \>ill be equally rich with me, your 
sister cousin. '* 

*' Dear, kind-hearted, generous Camilla!" said Helen, 
while her eyes filled with grateful tears, *' how is it that 
while so affectionate and loving in private life, you are so 
indifferent and cold before the world. " 

"It is one among the many reigning fashions, to be 
exclusive, disdainful even, in society. " 

'* Not a fashion , but a whim , an eccentricity of a 
certain set.*' 

''No, watch all the high-bred young ladies at the ball 
to-night. Some will dance with only a select few, and 
others will scarcely answer when spoken to ; while many 
will only reply with sarcasm and cutting retort." 

'' Oh ! for my dear simple country life, in which one may 
be affable to all , and where one does not breathe irony and 
speak impertinence ; where, beside all this, one may wear 
easy, comfortable dresses, walk without screaming, and 
eat when one is hungry ! " 

''Poor little Helen," said Camilla, with the air of one 
who grants a great favor, "dress as you please, wear 
broad shoes, eat substantially, and take Hfe easily; but do 
not, I beseech you, marry an Antoine Lambert. You know 
what I have said; I love you as a sister and as such you 
shall share with me. " 

In reply, Helen passed her arm around Camilla's waist 
end drew her toward her; but a sudden cry from her 
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cousin made her spring back in alarm. '' Dear Camilla," 
exclaimed she, *' did I hurt you? " 

''You were crushing my dress ! " 

'* Your carriage cloak will tumble it more than I shall. " 

'' As if I were going to put on a cloak ! '' 

'' You don't mean that you will venture thus thinly clad 
from a warm parlor into a freezing vehicle?" 

''Why not, pray?" 

" Because it might bring on a rapid consumption. Your 
father will not, however, allow you to expose yourself thus, 
in this severe weather. " 

" I shall do to-night as 1 always do : as soon the carriage 
comes to the door, I shall run down before papa, and 
springing into the corner, 1 shall be completely hidden. 
When father does get in, he cannot, in the obscurity, 
distinguish whelher I have on my cloak or not, and 
when I arrive at the ball he will think 1 have just 
taken it off." 

" What shocking imprudence! " 

"Hark! I hear papa; we must go,' do not betray my 
secret!" 

Helen followed, bewailing her cousin's obstinate rashness, 
and with a weakness many will understand, she dared not 
entreat Camilla to put on her cloak, nor had she the cour- 
age to call M. de Mainville's attention to his daughter's 
dress, though she was shivering with cold. 

When they arrived in the ball-room, they found it 
ahready crowded with the elite of Parisian society, and the 
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two cousins were engaged for several dances as soon as 
they entered. 

Toward the middle of the evening, Camilla seated herself 
for a moment by her cousin, and whispered to her : 

'' Did you notice the gentleman with whom I have just 
been dancing? '' 

''Yes. Why?" 

" How elegantly he is dressed! " 

•' Like every one else, apparently. " 

''Oh, Helen, he is at least a duke, if not a prince. What 
a gentle voice he has, and what quiet, gentlemanly 
manners ; I don't imagine he was christened Antoine 
Lambert! " 

Helen laughed at this speech, and told her cousin, that this 
name seemed to have made a great impression upon her. 

"A name, my dear child, " replied Camilla, "has a 
great influence both upon the physical and moral ap- 
pearance and character of a man. Any one who has such 
a title as Antoine Lambert, must inevitably be stupid and 
disagreeable, with large feet, red hands, and awkward 
manners. " 

"IsM. Lambert, then, so unfortuhJe?" 

" Oh I never looked at his face ; I judged from his dress 
and his manner. But this is very singular; for the last 
few minutes I have felt a sharp pain running through me ; 
the lights seem to be fading, and the room whu*ls round 
before me. " 

Helen looked anxiously at her cousin, who was deadly 
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pale. ** Camilla, '* cried she, '* come with me into anolher 
and cooler apartment. " 

^^ No, no. It is nothing but a passing dizziness; it is 
over now. " 

'' No matter, " said Helen, troubled by the change which 
had come over her cousin's features, '* come with me to 
another room or I must call your father. Camilla, speak 
tome, you are ill! *' 

' ^ Not ill , dear Helen , but I certainly feel very strangely, " 
said the young girl, passing her thin transparent hand 
repeatedly over her eyes. " 1 can scarcely see. " 

'' Will you have the kindness, sir, to help my cousin 
from the room, " said Helen to a gentleman who was pass- 
ing, and who happened to be the one of whom she and 
Camilla had just been speaking. '' I should like to get her 
to the air ; she feels very dizzy. " 

The gentleman had only time to take Camilla's arm 
in his and drag her from the room, before she fainted 
entirely away. M. de Mainville, attracted by the excite- 
ment created around her, drew near, and recognizing his 
chUd, he pushed through the crowd of sympathizers who 
were keeping away every breath of air, and carried her in 
his arms to an open window. 

The fresh breeze, and a glass of water which was handed 
to her, soon brought Camilla to herself again, and she would 
have returned to the ball room, but to this her father 
would not consent, and he sent for the carriage. 

Meantime, Camilla raised her head to thank the gentleman 
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who bad assisted her from the dancing hall, and also to 
give him the glass from which she had been drinking. 
As he advanced bis ungloved band to take the tumbler, 
Camilla started. This elegant young gentleman with such 
aristocratic mien and a dress in such good taste; this duke, • 
this prince, in her imagination, had upon his finger a little 
ring half in silver, half in gold. Her astonishment was 
at its height when M. de Mainville, in parting, said : ''Good 
night, my dear Lambert! " 

'' That was he then," said Camilla, as the carriage rolled 
rapidly toward home, '' how two years have changed him ! " 

''Yes, that gentleman was indeed M. Antoine Lambert," 
said the father : " does the name seem less vulgar to you, 
borne, as you now see it is, by so accomplished a gentle- 
man?" 

" I must say it does, papa ; and then there is something 
very touching in the attachment he feels for his mother's 
ring. Do not write to his father before my week of reflec- 
tion is over. " 

The carriage stopped, and M. de Mainville's face wore a 
pleased smile as he conducted his daughter to her chamber, 
where, she having assured him that she was entirely recov- 
ered, he left her. For several days, however, Camilla w^as 
weak and languid, though she did not complain ; erelong 
she became so ill that, alarmed and anxious, M. de Main- 
ville sent for the physician. When he came, he appeared 
astonished at the progress disease had made, and the 
hold it had taken of Camilla's frame. He questioned 
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all those around her, as to how her ilhicss had begun. 

'* She eat scarcely enough to sustain life, and dressed 
so tightly as almost to lake away her breath, " said Helen, 
sobbing. 

*' Bad, very bad! but even that would not have reduced 
her to this extremity," replied the doctor; and sending 
every one from the room, he interrogated the invalid. 

'' Alas! '* said Camilla, '* I can blame no one but myself, 
for the stale I am in. I was so fearful of growing too large, 
that for more than a year, 1 have almost lived on chalk, and 
have drunk vinegar everj- morning. " 

*' Infatuated child! " exclaimed the physician. 

'' Is there then no hope?" cried Camilla, roused by the 
apprehension of death. 

'*Yes, there is, my poor /?^.H," replied the doctor; 
*' take courage, and follow my commands to the Idler. " 

Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, and m 
spite of the care and attention bestow^ed upon her, Camilla 
was dying. She soon fell that it was so, and she did not 
long attempt to deceive herself. Her greatest trial was to 
see her poor father, catching at every ray of hope, and 
rejoicing at the bright but fatal color in her checks. Her 
heart seemed breaking, when he would bid her take courage, 
and express the conviction that a happy life was yet to be 
hers. One evening, when more weak than before, she 
called Helen to her bedside and said : 

*' My dear cousin, I am dying, and from my own (iuilt. 
Don't weep so loud or call for help. I have my entire rea- 
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son, and when I tell you that I am about to quit this life, it 
is because I feel that it must be so. Alas ! to die so young ! 
adored by my father; with a cousin who is, in heart, my 
sister. To die when I might have lived in the midst of you 
all, and have been the wife of one to whom I am really 
attached; for," added she in a lower voice, "his long 
visits at my bedside, the cheering conversation and conso- 
lation with which he raises the sinking spirits of my father: 
all this has called forth my friendship and affection. But, 
Helen, I must die, nor is death far remote. Let your kind 
heail prepare papa for the coming moment; leave me 
now to reconcile myself with God, for I have been a guilty 
creature, to trifle thus with the life he gave me. " 

After partaking of the communion, Camilla called her 
father, Helen, Antoine, iinJ all the servants of the house, 
around her bed. 

'' Father, *' said she to M. de Mainville, who stood de- 
jected and gloomy by her pillow, '' tell me that you par- 
don me the grief I cause you. I have been foolish and 
even criminal, for knowing that my hfe was dear to you, I 
should not have dared to trifle with it as I have done. '' 

" God will still grant you to me; you will yet close my 
eyes, " replied M. de Mainville, stifling his sobs. 

** You too will forgive me," said Camilla to M. Lambert, 
'* I judged you wrongfully and foolishly. I feel, alas ! that 
I never should have ensured your happiness; I was, radi- 
cally, too frivolous, too proud. After all. Heaven is just, 
and I bow in submission. " 
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"You, dearest friend," said she to Helen who now 
knelt beside her, '' forgive me for the tears you shed. " 
Then speaking lower : '* Marry an Antoine Lambert, if you 
can find a second one. Be my father's adopted daughter. 
Never leave him: do you hear? never! Console him in 
this great trial, and from time to time, speak together of one 
whose memory will, I trust, despite my faults, be dear to 
you. " 

Then calling each servant by name, she asked their par- 
don for her caprices and useless exactions, and after all 
this, turning to the minister of God who stood, solemn, but 
with encouraging words, at her bedside, she said : '* Pray 
for a sinner about to enter the valley of the shadow of 
death!" 

Camilla called her father once more, placed his hand 
upon her already cold forehead, and died, at the early 
age of nineteen! 



THE SOURCE OF LIGHT* 



This Earth, without a sun to gire it light. 

Would roll a wintry planet robed in night. 

All that we see of beauty — trees and flowers — • 

All that we hear of music in their bowers, 

Live on tlie bounty of that Orb above, 

Nature's evhaustlcss source of life and love. 

And man, if not illumed of Heaven's light, 

Renewed each mom, and stealing thro* the night. 

Dark as a planet exiled from the sun, 

His savage course of crime and shame would run. 

As blushing flowers with spreading odors rise, 

As balmy zephyrs steal from southern skies. 

As rills unchained with gladdening murmurs play, 

As birds return and pour the rapturous lay, 

As nature rises firom its wintry night, 

All at the bidding of the Source of Light -^ 

So everj' virtue, blooming in the soul. 

Is warmed to life by Heaven's kind control. 
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THE BRIDE OF BRIENXE; 



OR 



TIIE TUBEE BAHLES. 

The little town of Brienne-le-Chateau, so called on account 
of its renowned palace, is chiefly known by its connection 
with the imperishable name of Napoleon, for here he re- 
ceived his military education. Here, too, he fought the 
Russians and Prussians in ISl/i, during his unavailing 
struggle for the maintenance of his throne, in which, by 
the way, he was in great personal danger. We have one 
more incident in its histoi7 to relate, and though it be but a 
legendary waif, it may add another link to the chain of 
remembrance in the mind of the reader. 

We must go back three quarters of a century or more, to 
that period when the society of the provincial towns and 
villages of France, still retained their traditionary customs 
and costumes, though it is true tlie coming tempest of the 
revolution had begun to shake the steady habits of society. 
At that time, upon a certain day, there was seen in the 
suburbs of Brienne, a handsome peasant some twenty-one 
years of age, walking arm in arm with a beautiful girl 
several years younger, but of his own rank in life. During 
their walk they came to a cross, standing at the fork of the 
roads, and according to the dictates of her simple piety, the 
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maiden here knelt a short time, and then rose to go on her 
way. 

At this moment, two personages presented themselves, 
a boy and an old woman, and solicited charily. Again 
obedient to her religion, as well as to the suggestions of her 
heart, the girl dropped a small coin into the hat of the boy- 
beggar. Now whetlier the old woman of whom we have 
spoken was a witch, it is impossible for us to say, but it 
seems she took note of the fact that the peasant himself 
did not either kneel at the cross, or drop anything by way 
of charily, into the boy's hat. She observed indeed, that 
he seemed averse to both these acts, and spoke impatiently 
if not chidingly to his fair companion, when he saw her 
perform them . 

However, the youthful couple passed on, and by the time 
they had returned from their walk, and arrived at the fork 
of the roads, it was quite dark. Slill, on looking around, 
they perceived or fancied, to their great astonishment, 
that the cross was gone, and in its place was a heap of 
stones, upon which sat a hideous old woman. She spoke 
to the two young persons, and offered to tell their fortune. 
They approached, and the girl held out her hand. The 
woman looked at the palm a long time; she then said she 
must have a piece of money to cross it. The maiden gave 
it to her, and she then mumbled the following lines : 

** A worthy dower I see, 
Failh, Love and Charity ; 
Yet ere thou art a bride 
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Three Battles shall betide. 
But who shall win the fight? 
A cloud is on my sight — 
Yet many tears I see, 
And through them — victory! 
'Tis alt my art can tell, 
And so — farewell. " 

Having uttered this oracular rhyme, the old woman 
hobbled away, and — if we may believe the legend — imme- 
diately the stones upon which she sat were gone, and there 
stood the cross just as it was before! Perhaps, after all, 
this was only a fantasy of the lovers, for the imagination, 
when once excited, plays strange tricks with the under- 
standing, especially in the dark. We only repeat the legend 
as we find it, and which no doubt rests upon the story of 
those who told what they supposed they had actually seen 
and heard. 

*' This is very wonderful ! " said Celestine. 

'* On the contrary, I think it very natural," said Theo- 
dore. 

''Pray, how so?" 

'' Why, wherever there is a cross, there always is the 
Evil One." 

'' Oh, Theodore, how can you talk so! It distresses 
me, beyond measure, to find that you have no reverence 
for sacred things. Do you know, I almost fear that one 
who has no religion can have no true love, no real abiding 
virtue!" 

*' Indeed! Now, Celestine> I freely admit that I have 
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no religion ; I believe it to be all juggling and prieslcraft. 
But is it not very harsh, very unjust, to infer that I have no 
genuine affection, no real faith, no love of truth? What is 
religion ? It is kneeling, counting beads, doing penance, 
going to confession. What have these to do with love, 
charily, fidelity of heart and character?" 

'' You mistake, Theodore. These things of which you 
speak, are only the outward signs of inward thoughts, 
feelings and emotions. I kneel to this cross, but I know 
it is wood and I do not worship it; it is however the em- 
blem of our Saviour's sufferings for the redemption of man, 
and as sensible images affect the heart, so this awakens 
my contrition, and deepens my love for the Redeemer of 
my soul. This ring that you have given me, is only dead 
melal, but as it was bestowed upon me by you, in token of 
our vows, and as it is the universal sign of wedlock. Hook 
upon it many times a day with feelings of hope, confidence 
and devotion. " 

'' Oh, Celestine, this may do for you ! You are of a more 
spiritual cast than others; you are better, more exalted, 
more devotional in your nature. The great mass of wor- 
shi|)pers are, however, idolaters, and bow down to these 
emblems which you deem sacred, as mere stocks and stones. 
No, no, I despise religion, and I wish you could despise 
it too!" 

'' And why should I despise it? " 

*' In tlie first place because it is false, and next because 
it enslaves the mind. No person has ever felt true liberty 
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till he has burst the fetters which this nightmare of the dark 
ages has imposed upon society. " 

** Alas, how different are our views! To me religion 
gives to Ufe ils dignity, to society its charm, to earlh ils 
beauty, to heaven ils glory. What indeed were our love, 
without religion? Believing in a God who enters into 
fellowship with his creatures, I present lO him all my hopes 
and fears, my pleasures and my pains. When I loved you, 
I asked God to smile upon my alTeclion, to purify, exalt, and 
perpetuate it. I prayed for you, Theodore, and my prayers 
ever since have ascended for you as for myself. I look 
upon our union, soon to be consecrated, as a holy bond, 
which invites the blessing of Heaven, and which may pre- 
pare us for a holier and an immortal union beyond the grave. 
Now, take away my rcligi:)n, take away these high and holy 
thoughts, and how comparatively poor, low and base is the 
whole sphere of affection and love! Life seems to me 
in such a point of view, as but little more than an animal 
existence, and love hardly better than the impulse of mere 
animated nature! '' 

'' This is a sermon, Cclestine, and very much like other 
sermons, very dry, very flat, and very absurd! It sounds 
logical, but it is philosophy built upon sentiment. No, my 
dear, cure yourself of these fooleries, I pray you. Religion 
is a mere bugbcai' for the rabble and is not intended for 
persons like you and me. '' 

Celestinc withdrew her hand almost unconsciously from 
the clasp of Theodore, but made no other reply. She had 
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often debated this question with her lover, and the result 
had only been to confirm each in the opinion which each 
had cherished. At this particular period, religious and 
political discussions agitated the whole country, throughout 
France. The undulations of the earthquake, which soon 
followed in the destruction of the whole social fabric, already 
made weak heads giddy. Theodore, with many other 
young men, looking at the abuses of religion as religion 
itself, threw it off altogether, while Celestine, with the tnie 
nature of a woman, clung with redoubled affection to that 
which her heart told her was good, but which at the same 
time endured the severe ordeal of abuse. These move- 
ments in opposite directions, soon divided the lovers in 
opinion, and at last, in feeling. On the present occasion, 
after the conversation we have repeated, they pursued their 
way, both silent, and both with clouded hearts. They 
reached the home of Celestine, where they parted with their 
usual vows of affection, but with unwonted coldness of 
manner. 

Now it must be understood that Celestine was not only 
very handsome, but she was also very intelligent. Her 
parents were respectable people among the inhabitants 
of the respectable town of Bricnne, and as nature had 
done much for their daughter, they had spared nothing for 
her improvement. She was, in fact, rather the belle of 
the village, and so it came to pass that at a certain May-day 
fete, she was crowned as the May Queen — the most beauti- 
ful and virtuous maiden of the place. 
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Tliis event happened soon after the statesman, Lomenie, 
had completed the celebrated chateau which has since be- 
come associated with the name of Brienne, and is at the 
present day the principal curiosity of the place. At the 
period of which we write, this was the resort of many 
distinguished persons from the capital, and upon the par- 
ticular May-day when Celestine was crowned, not only the 
minister, but a brilliant circle of his friends from the cha- 
teau, attended the ceremony. All of these were very much 
struck with the modesty and beauty of the May Queen, and 
the minister took occasion to whisper in her ear some com- 
pliments suited to the circumstances. Besides this, Edward 
de Lancy, the minister's secretary, a young gentleman 
of good character and pleasing manners, claimed her hand 
for the first dance, and actually led her forth upon the 
green sward, where they figured in the quadrille, greatly 
to the admiration of all present, one person only 
excepted. 

This, as you will guess, was Theodore, who saw what 
passed, and instead of feeling gratified that his betrothed 
had produced such a favorable impression, he expe- 
rienced a certain emotion of resentment toward her. It 
was, in fact, a twinge of jealousy, for he was so un- 
reasonable as to feel that her every thought, act and emo- 
tion should be exclusively devoted to him. At an early 
hour, he therefore quilted the place, so that Celestine was 
left almost exclusively to the care and attentions of Edward 
de Lancy. The latter was a skilful courtier, and did not 
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fail to whisper many flattering tilings in the ear of the May 
Queen. 

When the fete was over, and Celesline had returned 
homo, one might have imagined that she was supremely 
happy, for it is very rare that a young girl experiences such 
a day of triumph ; yet in point of fact, she was very miser- 
able. She had seen the lowering face of Theodore upon the 
green ; she had noticed his reproachful glances, and had 
remarked his absence for the rest of the day. She knew 
his character well, and was at no loss to interpret his feel- 
ings and his conduct. 

Several days passed away, and Theodore did not come to 
see her, yet Edward de Lancy was very assiduous in his 
attentions. It appears that his heart was really smitten, 
and after a short time, he made an honorable proposal of 
marriage to Celestine. This she firmly declined, ::nd nothing 
could change her resolution. When pressed by de Lancy 
for a reason, she told him frankly that she was affianced to 
another. She said that she regarded her vow as sacred, as 
recorded in Heaven, and beyond her recal. Beside, she 
had given her heart with her vows, and she would do 
wrong alike to de Lancy, to Theodore and to herself, to 
bestow her hand without her affections. 

At length, the minister Lomeuie was recalled by his 
duties to Paris, and his departure was the signal for the 
dispersion of the gay company that had assembled at the 
chateau. Edward de Lancy went with the rest, not however 
before he had made vigorous efforts to convert Celestine's 
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feelings to his wishes. On leaving her, he begged, at 
least, that she would reflect upon the subject, and if 
possible, reward his faith and aflection by consent. 

Two months passed, and Celestine had seen nothing of 
Theodore. She had heard many rumors respecting him, 
and these all harmonized so well, that she could not doubt 
their truth. They represented him as having given himself 
up to dissipation and various irregularities of life. Finally, 
it came to her knowledge that he had gone to Paris, and in 
a moment of intoxication, had enlisted as a common soldier. 
Soon after, she received the following letter : 

"To Celestine; 

*' You sec I address you as Celestine : I dare not use 
the fond title, once so fiimiliar to both of us. J am aware 
that I have fallen from my former state : I am degraded 
and disgraced ! There is no hope for me. I have taken the 
last step of a desperate and hopeless man : I have enlisted 
in the regiment that proce^^ds in three weeks to India. I 
WTite to release you from your vows; it is Ihc only repara- 
tion I can make for the wrongs I have done you. When 

I am dead, you will perhaps forgive, 

''Theodore Leval. " 

It may be easily understood that Celestine shed many 
tears over this brief, but painful epistle. At first it seemed 
to cxiinguish all hope of happiness in her bosom. She 
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had been so accustomed to look forward to spending her 
life with Theodore in mutual love, confidence and esteem, 
that the whole earth, and air, and sky had conformed to this 
state of things. Now that he was to be separated from her, 
it seemed as if the entire aspect of nature had changed. 
Lifers future prospect with him, had always seemed cheer- 
ful and happy; without him, it was bleak, barren, desolate. 
For a time, she remained in a species of despairing 
reverie ; she then shed abundance of teai^, and finally, 
she wrote him the following letter : 



** D£AKEST Theodore, 

'* I have received your letter, which at first deprived me 
of hope. I have thought of it ; I have wept over it; I have 
prayed over it, and hope has come back to me. Therefore 
it is that I write to you ; I write to tell you that although I 
am giieved for whatever you have done that is wrong, I 
am still faithful in my heart to you and to my vows. 

*' Ah! Theodore ! you have written me a cruel letter, but 
that I forgive. I forgive you, even though you imagined 
that I could be alienated from you by perversity on your 
part. You have fancied that religion is priestcraft, the hol- 
low mummery of beads, crosses, relics, penance, proces- 
sions, confessions! This is no doubt the religion of some, 
but it is not mine. If I use these things, it is only as sym- 
bols, instruments. Had I not been bred to them, I could 
perhaps as easily — perhaps even better — worship without 
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• 

Uiem. No : with me, love is religion, and religion is love. 
When I pledged you my faith, I did it fondly, yet solemnly, 
as in the [)resence of God. I looked as much to your hap- 
piness as mine; I prayed as ardently for you as for myself. 

*' Now, dearest Theodore, in this sad hour, I will not 
reproach you. Heaven knows that my tears fall for your 
unhappiness, not for my own. Heaven is my witness that 
I more earnestly seek your good than my own; and hence 
it is that I entreat you, especially during the long voyage 
before you, to consider whether your present misery is not 
the result of your want of religious principle. Are you 
not naturally, kind, generous, noble of heart? Why was 
it that you risked your life to save young Jules Marigny 
from drowning? Why was it that, in the face of the most 
imminent danger, you rushed upon the affrighted and 
frantic horses of the marquis of Legendre, and thus saved 
the lives of his three children in the chariot, when it was at 
the point of being overturned and dashed in pieces? Why 
was it that you forgave Louis Regnaud, who had traduced 
you to me , and sought to profit by his falsehood? All these 
things were the fruit of manly, noble, generous qualilies. 
For these things, if I have not loved you, Theodore, I have 
at least been proud of you. 

''You say you are degraded. Not so, my friend! I 
believe you are the same as ever : manly, noble, generous 
by nature. All you want is an abiding principle, which 
may confirm, preserve and perpetuate these quaUties. 
That principle is religion, which, being anchored in God, 
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is steadflist, and endures unto the end. To those who are 
blessed by nature with elevated impulses, it imparts still 
higher and nobler emotions ; even the mean and selfish, 
it redeems, and endows with a spirit that Heaven itself 
approves. 

*' And now, dear Theodore, farewell. Do not forget 
me; do not forget our vows; do not abandon hope. You 
are a soldier; do a soldier's duty, and when you return, 
there may still be in store for us that humble prosperity, 
which is all that wise people in this world covet or expect. 

' ' Yours ever, 
**Celestine St-Remy." 

This letter was duly received, but no answer was 
returned. Days, years past away, at the end of which 
time a stranger of some five and twenty years of age, came 
to the village of Brienne. He was in the miUtary undtess 
of a captain, and bore the marks of a tropical climate upon 
his sallow brow. Immediately afler his arrival, he directed 
his steps to the small, but comfortable house of Antoine 
Sl-Remy. He rang the bell, and enquired for Celestine. 
*' It is Theodore ! " exclaimed a voice within, and Celestine 
herself rushed into the ante-room. She stopped suddenly 
however, and retreated abashed, before the dark, soldierly 
person before her. A second glance, however, satisfied 
her; Theodore held out his arms, she rushed into them, 
and he folded her to his breast. 

It is needless to prolong the story further than to say that 
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Theodore duly received Celestine's generous and affecting 
letter. On his voyage he suffered from fever, the result 
of his irregularities, his remorse and his separation from 
his betrothed. His recovery was slow, and left him ample 
time for reflection. He saw and deeply repented the 
error of his ways : he took courage from Celcsline's letter 
and the impulses of returning health. He discharged his 
duty with distinction, and rose to the rank of captain. With 
an honorable reputation and a competence rapidly acquired 
in his profession, he relumed to Brienne. In a few weeks 
Captain Leval led Celesline St-Remy to the altar. A short 
time after, as the young couple were walking in the sub- 
urbs of Brienne, they came to the cross already noticed, at 
the fork of the roads. It was evening, and as they ap- 
proached the sacred emblem of the crucifixion, they both 
knelt and offered a prayer. They arose and passed on, 
when they heard a voice. Looking back, they saw, or 
thought they saw, an aged woman standing by the cross. 
They paused in surprise, when they heard the following 
words : 

* * A worthy dower halh she — 
Faith, Love and Charity — 
For each, a battle fought, 
A victory hath brought ; 
And bridal flowers around 
Her smiling brow hath crowned. 
'Tis thus that virtue's ray 
Turns gloomy night to day. " 

The rhvme ceased, and Theodore remarked : " Do vou 
remember, Celestine, what happened here four years ago ?" 

16 
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*' Perfectly/' said Cclestine. ''It was on the very 
evening when the old woman told my fortune and pre- 
dicted that tliree battles should be fought before I was a 
bride, that our troubles began. " 

''That was the beginning of the three battles. You 
fought first for religion^ afterwards for love^ and finally 
for charily. And let me say that you have really con- 
quered in all, as the old crone says. I do not know that 
a particular creed is essential, but I am satisfied that reU- 
gion is the basis of all goodness : virtue, without religion, 
is unstable as water, and cannot excel. But for your 
religion, your love had not persevered, as it has done, and 
saved us both. But for your religion, your charity, which 
led you to forget and forgive my errors, could not have 
been long suffering to tlie end, and thus have first inspired 
me with hope and led me back to the paths of wisdom, 
which, after all, are the only paths of peace. " 



I'VE LOST MY WAY. 



*Tis night ! the clouds are dark - 
Alone 'mid wilds I stray — 

No pathway can I mark ; 
Alas ! Tve lost my way ! 

Strange sounds are in mine ear; 

Dark shapes before me play ; 
No gentle voice I hear ; 

Alas ! Tve lost my way ! 

No star lights up the sky — 
No cheerful cottage ray 

Falls on my straining eye; 
Alas ! Tve lost my way ! 

In agony I call — 

For help — for help I cry f 
The hollow echoes all 

In wailing tones reply. 

But, hark ! I hear a voice 

Familiar to mine ear ; 
Oh, let my heart rejoice ; 

My Father — he is here ! 



*m 



Tis thus, kind Heaven, with thee; 

When thy poor children stray, 
'3Iid sin and misery, 

Losing, alas ! their way — 

And when for help they cry. 

And ask to be forgiven, 
A Saviour — he is nigh. 

And points their way to heaven t 



A MYSTERY AND AN EXPLANATION. 



I had been several months in Europe, travelling partly 
for the gratification of curiosity, but more especially for the 
restoration of a constitution jaded by mental labor and 
prostrated by nervous debility. In the course of the usual 
tour upon the continent, I came to the city of V... and took 
lodgings at the Hotel Imperial. 

Wearj^ with a severe journey of several days over the 
Rhetian Alps, I retired early to bed, having casually re- 
marked that my room, which was on the fifth storj^, looked 
out, by means of a single window, upon the square of the 
Graben, — that busy thoroughAire, forever eddying with 
the ebb and flow of a multitudinous population. I further 
remarked that the sky was cloudy, and although it was only 
an hour past sunset, that the darkness was intense. The 
wind came, too, in fitful gusts, roaring over the tops of the 
chimneys, and rumbling with an ominous sound behind 
the sheet-iron curtain of my fireplace. 

My mind, predisposed to gloom, was slightly tinged by 
these sombre circumstances, and for half an hour after I 
had laid my head upon my pillow, I was wakeful and rest- 
less. At last, however, my extreme fatigue gained its due 
ascendancy, and I fell into a profound repose. 
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After a time, I awoke wilh an impression that it was morn- 
ing, but on looking around, I observed that it was still 
dark ; accordingly, I recomposed myself and took a long 
nap. Again I awoke wilh a sense of weariness, as if I had 
overslept myself, but there was not yet even a streak of 
dawn. I lay for some (ime until, at last, feeling that I could 
remain in bed no longer, I got up, lifted the window, and 
looked into the street. 

All was still wrapped in darkness and silence. Not the 
sound of a footfall was heard upon the pavement; not 
a single light was visible. The stars seemed hidden by 
the clouds ; the street lamps had gone out ; every taper in 
the chambers around the square was extinguished. I 
gazed in every direction, but the earth was without form 
and void. In looking up, I could not perceive even 
a dim outline of the casement of my window, against 
the sky. I placed my hand before my face, but it was 
invisible. 

All was complete, rayless night, and the silence was 
profound as the sleep of death. No sound, either distant 
or near, came upon the ear. For a moment, a kind of 
shudder, as if there were something portentous in these 
incidents, came upon me. But I soon mastered this feeling, 
as an idle impulse of the imagination, and again retired to 
bed. I reflected for a time upon the solemn aspect of a 
great city wrapped in sleep, and seeming to put on the sem- 
blance of death. I indulged for a moment the chilling 
fancy that perhaps the world was blotted out, and that I 
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only remained with consciousness, amid a universe of 
silence and darkness! 

But I soon dismissed these thoughts as the untoward sug- 
gestions of nervous irritability, and after turning many times 
upon my pillow, I again slept. My repose was deep and 
long, but when I awoke, it was with a kind of horror that 
I observed it was still dark. I rose in my bed, and 
gazed around, with an agony of visual energy ; not a ray of 
light, not even a grisly outline of the window, not the 
ghostly shape of the curtains of my bed, could be seen. 
The silence was as intense as the darkness. I listened, 
till the effort became painful, but not a sound invaded 
the ear. 

I arose and again looked forth from my window. All 
around and before me was dark and still as before. I 
groped about for my watch ; it was a repeater, and 1 
touched the spring. It was dead and gave no response ; 
I put it to my ear, its ticking had ceased. I fancied it 
had run down; I wound it up, but still it was dumb! 

I began to feel a dreadful chill in my limbs ; it crept to 
my heart, and my hair rose on end. I gasped for breath. 
I spread out my hands as if the air were hideous, and I 
must defend myself from some unheard, unseen peril. 
For a moment, my pulse ceased to beat, and I felt a sort ot 
relief in the idea that I was about to expire. But soon my 
blood again flowed, and it pressed to my brain with a 
bounding and painful vigor. I now lost all command of 
my senses. The room seemed to whirl around, and at 
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last I fell on the floor in a state of complete unconscious- 
ness. 

Again, and it would seem, after a long time, I awoke; 
yet all was dark and silent as before. I was feeble, but 
my mind was clear. I groped my way with trembling 
limbs to the bed : 1 recovered, though with difficulty, the 
geographical points of my room. I looked out of (he 
window. How solemn, how fearful was this long sleep, 
this protracted night of the great metropolis! Was it dead, 
never again to rise? Was the universe dissolved, the 
sun extinct, the air annihilated? Had God in a single night 
undone his work — uncreated the earth, and the sky, and 
the stars ? 

Or rather, were not all these strange phenomena, the 
result of my nervous disease? Was not my imagination 
playing me false? was I not, perchance, the victim of some 
enchantment ? Had I not been drugged ? I was here a 
stranger in a strange land ; I was in a region of poetic 
myths, historic marvels, and transcendental fogs. Had 
not my mind stumbled into some one of the pitfalls that had 
swallow^ed up so many of the master genuiscs of a great 
nation ? Had I not been touched or pointed at by some 
mesmeric finger? Had not my spirit walked forth in a 
somnambulic catalepsy of the body, and become lost, or 
perchance imprisoned, away from its earthy companion, 
toward which it was in vain stniggling to return? 

These and other fancies I long indulged ; they came troop 
after troop, and all with the palpable distinctness of living 
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reality. My sight was shut, my ear dead, my senses extin* 
guished in the utter night and stillness around. I was now 
only a spirit, or seemed to be only such. Thoughts to me 
were things ; ideas marshalled themselves before me like the 
striding images of giants. A new world seemed opened to 
me — the peopled planet of disembodied fancy, or perchance, 
some one of the seven heavens of the spirit rappers ! 

I had now no emotions of dread or fear : I experienced 
a slate of complete tranquillity. Had some knock through 
the bed-post, or the legs of a table, or the hidden bosom of a 
cupboard, asked me if I was happy, I should have replied 
in the affirmative. Had it been demanded in what heaven 
I dwelt, I should have said in the highest. I was, or seemed 
to be, in a species of trance, and while I was conscious 
of lying upon my bed embosomed in night and forgotten 
in silence, I felt that I had a real existence, which I could 
to some extent enjoy and control. 

But this happy condition passed away, and my anxiety 
returned. I arose and again went to the window. I per- 
ceived that my step was feeble, my hands trembling, and 
I judged that several days had passed since I had been 
confined to the chamber. All around was as before, dark, 
raylcss, silent, dumb! 

''And will morning never return ?" said I. Oh what 
would I not then have given for the familiar spectacle of 
sun-rise ! ' ' If I had only a light ! '' said I to myself, and I felt 
about for a match. I rubbed it against the sand paper of the 
box, but no flame issued. I tried another and another, 
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slill with Ihe same result. I went to the door which led 
down stairs, and called aloud, or attempted to do so, but 
my voice seemed quenched, or smothered in the oppressive 
silence. No sound issued, no echo came, no answer was 
returned ! 

I went back to my pillow. I endeavored to resign my- 
self to this living death, this conscious annihilalion, this 
impenetrable mystery which bound me. I resorted to all the 
old devices for invitingsleep to sleepless eye-lids. I counted 
five hundred on my fingers ; I fancied an endless legion of 
sheep leaping, singly, over a stone wall, marking each as 
he passed ; I recalled the chant of Jefferson and Liberty 
as sung by Jerry Mead in the days of my boyhood, while 
he beat time as he beat his leather upon the lap-stone. I 
remembered the dreamy hum of insects gathering honey 
of yore, in the meadows, at the summer noon-tide, while 
I rested from mv labors in hav-making. I remembered the 
sermons of good Dr. Ripley— long, long ago — and the 
happy somnolence of his two deacons sitting in the deacons' 
seat, beneath the pulpit, while he went through his twenty 
general heads, with twenty particulars to each! 

It was all in vain. Asleep to light and sound; dead to 
the visual world by which we seem mainly to live, and 
breathe, and have our being, I was still painfully awake to 
the realities of existence. Yet my strength gradually passed 
away. I could no longer rise from my bed. I moved my 
limbs with difficulty ; I was wasted almost to a skeleton. 
Yet my mind was exquisitely sensitive. Its operations had 
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all Ihe clearness of the unclouded morning and all the activ- 
ity of vigorous health. I reasoned, though perhaps with 
the wings of innagination. I had come to the conclusion 
that the rayless, endless night, prophesied by the poet, had 
fallen upon the universe. I believed that others, like myself, 
were gradually sinking into the cold obstruction of the 
tomb. I conceived that the universal world was breathing 
its last! 

I awaited for my own dissolution, though there was 
something fearful in the mystery, never, perhaps, to be 
solved — in which I was to end my existence. While I thus 
meditated, I felt something cold and clammy upon my 
face. It seemed a hand, like that of death, laid upon my 
forehead. I could not move; I was paralysed, save only 
that creeping of the flesh which comes with terror. I felt 
chill fingers laid upon my pulse! '* And is the Last Dread 
Enemy seeking to ascertain if I am dead, before he consigns 
me to the grave?" thought I. I listened intently; I gazed 
with an agony of vision. Nothing could I see — nothing 
could I hear ! All I knew, all I felt in that dread moment, 
was contained in that clammy grasp of my wrist! I sought 
to move — to scream ! It was in vain. The hand moved ; 
it was laid upon my heart. It ceased to beat, and qs I felt 
that I was dying, I experienced a faint emotion of relief. 
«....•«••••••••••••••••• • 

Days and weeks passed away, and I awoke. The cur- 
tains were drawn close around my bed, but I could see 
that the sun was shining cheerily into the room : I could 
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hear the sound as of a busy and happy multitude, like that of 
a great city, murmuring in through the window. A Sister 
of Charity was sitting at my bedside, and as she saw me 
look up with an appearance of returning consciousness, 
she fell on her knees, and lifted her eyes to heaven. She 
was the kind and assiduous nurse of the stranger in a 
strange land ! She spoke to me ; she continued at my bed- 
side till I was entirely restored. She then told me that I 
had suffered from a nervous attack, which had temporarily 
paralysed both my sight and hearing, and which had led me 
to suppose that light and sound had been annihilated 
throughout the universe. I had remained five days in this 
condition, when my state was discovered, and medical skill 
was brought to my relief. 
The poet has said that 

" All sights are fair to the recovered blind, 
All sounds are music to the deaf restored. " 

My experience not only enables me to affirm the truth 
of this stanza, but it has made me since, often look up 
with wonder and gratitude to the Author of Nature, who 
has given to his children that wonderful Creation which be* 
comes ours through the eye and the ear, and the magnifi- 
cence of which cannot be adequately felt, without conceiving 
the dreadful eclipse the perpetual night and perpetual si- 
lence, which would follow the loss of our two master 
senses. 



THE INSEPARABLE FRIENDS. 



About Ihc period at which Charlemagne had reached the 
highest point of his fortune, there hved in Paris Three Young 
Ladies, all belonging to distinguished families and each pos- 
sessed of extraordinary beauty and accomplishments. They 
bore the several names of Lucrece, Naomie and Geraldine. 

Having been educated together in a sort of lay convent, 
from the age of eight years up to tlie period of which we 
are speaking, when they were about fifteen, they had con- 
ceived for each other the most intimate and devoted friend- 
ship. Knowing little of the world without, they had made 
for themselves a world within, and finding this to give them 
all the happiness which they had ever imagined, they 
desired its continuance. 

It was therefore with a sort of dismay that they looked 
forward to the period, now near at hand, when they must 
quit the quiet seclusion of their convent, and enter the 
world. They had a slight knowledge of history, which, 
however, seemed to present to them only a series of 
dark and painful romances, like the revolutions of feverish 
dreams. Though their families all belonged to the court of 
Charlemagne, still, influenced by the little they had heard of 
court life, they shrank from it with a species of fear, if not 
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of disgust. Instead therefore of longing for the period in 
which they were to be emancipated from the educational 
cloister, in order to take part in the drama of active life, 
they regarded it with aversion, and sought earnestly for 
some method of avoiding it. 

All this will appear natural enough, if we consider the 
manners and customs of the age. Paris was then a com- 
paratively small, poor, and rude city. It was not even the 
capital of the empire which had just been established by the 
great conqueror, and had it been so, its attractions could 
hardly have been thereby increased. Whatever other mer- 
its Charlemagne possessed, he was preeminently a war- 
rior, and that according to the barbarous notions of the 
times. It was in this character that he made the strongest 
impression upon the age in which he lived, as is evinced 
by the chronicles of the day. One of these happened to 
fall into the hands of our three young ladies, and as it 
exercised considerable influence upon them, we give an 
extract from it. It was as follows : 

One of the lords of the kingdom, named Ogger, had m- 
curred the displeasure of the terrible Karl — for this was the 
name given him by his contemporaries — and to escape his 
resentment he had taken refuge with Didier, the king of the 
Lombards. When it was known that the dreaded king of 
the Franks was approaching, in his march against the city of 
Pavia, Didier and Ogger ascended to the summit of a high 
tower, that commanded a view of the country on all sides. 
At first, they saw enormous machines of warlike those that 
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must have served the legions of Darius and Julius Caesar. 
*' Is not Karl here with this part of his army? " dcmande 
the king. — '' No, " replied Ogger. 

An immense troop of common soldiers came next, and 
the king again demanded : '' Surely Karl is advancing in the 
midst of thishost? " — '' No, not yet, " was Ogger's answer. 
*' What shall we do, " said the king in alarm, '* if he come 
with a still greater force than this which we see?" — "'When 
he comes, " answered Ogger, *' you will see him as he is; 
but what will become of us I know not. " While he spoke 
these words, the emperor's guard, that never knew repose, 
began to appear in the distance. The terrified king ex- 
claimed, '' This is Karl himself! " — '* Not yet, " rejoined 
Ogger. 

Next to these battalions came the bishops, the abbes, the 
priests of the royal chapel, and the counts of the empire. 
Didier, believing that he saw death incarnate marshalling 
this troop, cried out with tears : '' Let us descend and hide 
ourselves in the bowels of the earth, far away from the 
frown and fury of so terrible a foe! " But Ogger, though 
he also was trembling, for he well knew the emperor's 
power, prevented his retreat, being sure that Karl was not 
with this troop. ' ' Nay, " said he ; ' ' but when you shall see 
the grain shaking in the fields, and bending as before the 
breath of the tempest; when you behold the affrighted Po 
and Tesin overflow the walls of your city with waves 
that are blackened with iron, then you may believe that Karl 
approaches ! " 
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He had scarcely finished, when something like a dark 
cloud, lifted by the wind, was seen on Ihe western horizon; 
and the sky, until then clear, became suddenly obscured. 
From the middle of this cloud, the glancing of arms flashed 
forlh upon the eyes of the awe-struck spectators, and 
Karl himself appeared ; Karl, that man of iron, his head 
covered with a casque of iron ; his broad chest and huge 
shoulders protected by a cuirass of iron, his left hand 
brandishing his lance of iron, and his right wielding his 
invincible sword. The inside of his thighs, where other 
horsemen wore not even leather, that they might with the 
more facility mount their horses, was covered with scales 
of iron. As for buskins, the whole army wore them of 
iron. His buckler was of iron ; his very horse was of the 
color and strength of iron. All who preceded him, all 
who moved by his side, all who followed him, and indeed, 
the army, as far as the means of each individual man would 
allow, was equipped in a similar manner. Iron covered 
the fields ; iron covered the roads ; the rays of the sun 
flashed upon innumerable points of iron ; and this mighty 
panoply of iron was borne by a race whose hearts were as 
hard as iron. The glancing of this iron now spread terror 
through the streets of the city , and every one in his 
flight reiterated the exclamation : ''Oh, the iron! the 
iron!" 

Such is the description furnished by the moi.\i of Saint- 
Gall, and though it may be a little exaggerated, it shows 
the general character of the great warrior and his army, and 
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gives the impression he made upon the age in which he 
flourished. 

WhenGcraldine, who read this passage aloud to her two 
friends, liad finislied, they all lifted up tlieir hands in a 
species of horror, to think that it was at the court of such 
a king that they were to spend their lives. 

'' It is indeed too dreadful to think of,'' said Naomie; 
** it would be better to be slaves at once. '* 

'' Yes, " said Gcraldine, '* especially if Haroun-al- 
Raschid were living and would take us into his ha- 
rem. " 

** Excellent! ** said Lucrece; ''Ilaroun is dead, but 
another calif, still more superb, reigns in his place. " 

'' What is his name? " said Geraldinc. 

*' Al Mamoun, " was the reply. 

'^What a beautiful name!" said Naomie. **Tell us 
what you know about him. " 

** You remember," said Lucrece, '' that my cousin Karl 
Rohan was secretary to the ambassador who went by 
command of the emperor, two years ago, toBagdat, to con- 
gralulate the calif on his marriage. " 

*' Oh, he's married?" said Naomie : " that*s a pity! " 

''Nay," — said Lucrece — ''a calif may have as 
many wives as he pleases. Now he could marry us all 
three, if it so pleased him. " 

'' That would be delightful! " said Naomie. 

'' Yes " said Gcraldine, '* for then we should never be 
separated! Really, Lucrece, you have struck upon the 
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very idea for which we have been seeking. But do you 
think AI Mamoun would take us ? " 

*' Why not?" said Lucrece, ''are we not young and 
beautiful, and of gentle blood?'' 

'' And what sort of a person is this Al Mamoun ? " said 
Geraldine. 

''Oh, he's as different as possible/' said Luereee, 
"from our iron Charlemagne. I was going to tell you 
that my cousin Karl related to me all the particulars 
of the wedding. It took place at Rngdat, which is the 
most superb city in the world. This Paris, in compar- 
ison, is only a paltry village. It is situated on the river 
Tigris, and here the calif and his chief officers may be 
seen gliding about in beautiful gondolas, curtained with 
damask, and glistening with pearls and gems. The pal- 
aces of the caliph are truly magnificent. The city is filled 
with colleges and learned men. Al Mamoun, instead of 
being like the emperor Karl, all cased in steel and surround- 
ed by men clothed in mail, looking like so many crocodiles, 
is a finished gentleman, and delights in Ihe refinements of 
literature, art and taste. His gardens cover acres of ground, 
and seem almost to realize the charms of Paradise. 

" I remember my cousin told me of a princess who had 
become weary of magnificence, so she built herself a kiosk 
which she intended should be a model of economy and 
simplicity. Yet this retreat was surrounded with walls of 
ivory, and embowered in roses. Cages enclosing five 
hundred singing nightingales, were suspended in the 
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shrubbery ; the roof of Ihe kiosk, which was a hundred feet 
in length, was covered with tortoise shell, inlaid with mother 
of pearl ; the floor or pavement was of various marbles 
and studded with precious stones, representing groups of 
the richest fruits and flowers 1 Over this, a Georgian page 
flung perfumed waters , at intervals. At the end of this 
beautiful chamber was a divan of green silk, embroidered 
with pearls and covered with cushions of white satin, 
wrought with figures of gold. Such was the retreat of the 
princess Zaidee, who really fancied that she had built the 
most plain, simple, modest cottage in the world ! " 

'* How wonderful!*' saidGeraldine. ''But what did your 
cousin say of the wedding ? " 

''Oh, it was magnificent beyond conception. The 
account he gave almost bewildered me. It took place upon a 
vast plain on the borders of the Tigris, near the capital. 
Whole forests were felled to provide buildings and fuel for 
the banquet. All the governors, and chiefs, and nobles 
of the provinces being invited, came with thfeir splendid 
retinues, even from Persia, and Media, and Syria, and 
Arabia, and the remote satrapies of Barbary and Asia 
Minor. 

" The throne was erected in the middle of the plain, on 
a platform ascended by a hundred steps covered with 
crimson cloth ; the whole being surmounted by a canopy of 
cloth of gold . Around were thousands of magnificent tents 
with streaming banners ; some filled with jugglers, buf- 
foons, and story-tellers, assembled to divert the court and 
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gratify the people ; some were glowing with heaps of deli- 
cious fruits, such as melons, oranges, almonds, and pome- 
granates; some were occupied by the different trades, 
representing in a merry masquerade, their several profes- 
sions. It was a splendid display of the wealth, art and 
luxury of the empire. In one place, were assembled the 
furriers, dressed like leopards, lions, tigers, foxes, and 
performing a kind of mask in imitation of these animals ; 
the upholsterers presented a camel, walking about, which 
was yet only an automaton, worked by a man within. Near 
the throne was a tree of gold and silver, spreading out into 
eight branches, on which sat a variety of golden birds 
amid golden leaves, and warbling delicious songs. " 

Here the narrative was interrupted by exclamafions of 
surprise and delight from Geraldine and Naomie. When, at 
last, they had ceased saying, "How curious! howw^on- 
derful!" Lucrece proceeded: 

* * This vast plain of which I have spoken, was studded for 
many miles with innumerable pavilions, and beyond was 
stationed the army of the empire, the cavalry alone num- 
bering a hundred thousand mounted men. At measured 
intervals over the field, there were tables groaning with 
luxuries of every kind, sweet-meats, fruits, confections, 
with overflowing flagons of wine and jars of sherbet. 

** Millions of people were collected in this vast circus. 
They frolicked, danced, feasted ; they listened to the song of 
the minstrel, the tales of the story-teller and the rhapsodies 
of the poet. They also beheld with mingled amusement and 
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delight the feats of the Hindoo juggler and the Syrian 
buffoon. 

* ' A t length, when all was prepared, the calif and his bride 
Shcra'ide, entered a magnificent car, the sides being of blue 
enamel, the axle-trees of gold, and the wheels sparkling 
with brilliants. Followed by ten thousand of the sacred 
guard, they passed. Amid the myriads that covered the 
plain, and then entering a space left open for them, they 
advanced toward the platform, amid the shouts of the 
muUiludc, and attended by long lines of priests and nobles, 
the procession moved onward, till the royal pair reached 
the foot of the throne. Ascending the hundred steps be- 
tween thousands of beautiful damsels, clothed in dazzling 
white, they at last seated themselves, while the air was 
rent with bursts of music and the exclamations of the 
people. 

'* The head of the calif was covered with a turban of 
gold, glittering with jewels; his robe was of blue silk and 
powdered with diamonds. The queen was entirely shroud- 
ed in a veil of silver lace, wrought with groups of pearls, 
in each of which was a diamond which shone like a star. 
When the people saw the royal pair, a general burst of ad- 
miration at their beauty and splendor, spread like the voice 
of many waters, over the myriads that covered the plain. 

'* When the marriage ceremony was ended, the calif and 
his bride descended, and returned to the palace in their 
magnificent car. The festivities that awaited them there, 
it would be in vain to attempt to describe. *' 
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** It is indeed a most wonderful story, " said Naomie, 
** and seems rather like romance than reality. " 

''It does so indeed, " observed Geraldine, '' and I am 
afraid that such a magnificent prince would hardly conde- 
scend to accept us for wives, who, although we are of the 
noblesse of France, have not bushels of precious stones 
for our dowers. '* 

*' But a prince already so rich, " said Lucrece, '' cannot 
regard wealth ; and as to beauty, I fancy that we are equal 
to the fairest among his harem. And beside, I am told 
that Mamoun has, among his wives, several Greek ladies 
who are of fair complexion like us, and that he is very fond 
of them. " 

' ' Well, let us write to him, and offer ourselves at once ! " 
said Geraldine. 

" Certainly, " said Naomie, '' for if he accepts us, we 
shall never be separated. ** 

'' Yes, '* added Lucrece, '' and thus we shall realize our 
cherished dream ; we shall always live together! '* 

''Excellent, excellent," ejaculated Geraldine, "we 
have found the philosopher's stone : we have cut the Gor- 
dian knot, we shall be married, and yet live together all 
our lives!" 

The three girls did not delay the execution of their plan. 
Lucrece, who was the most experienced in writing, drew 
up a letter, which having been amended and copied several 
times, read as follows : 
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^^ To the Commander of the Faithful, the magnificent 
and renowned Al Mamoun, calif of Bagdat, 

** Greeting: 

'' The writers of this epistle are three maidens, daugh- 
ters of distinguished parents, and descendants of some of 
the most renowned and honored nobles of France. We 
have been educated together, and a friendship has grown 
up between us which is our chief source of happiness, and 
the interruption of which, by our separation, would break 
our hearts. We desire to spend our lives together, and 
therefore llie wish has been suggested that you would take 
us as your wives, so that in your peaceful harem we may 
glide down the stream of life together. We send you our 
portraits, and hope that our request may receive an early 
and favorable answer. 

'' Ariadne Lucrece de Longueville, Grace Geraldine 
Saint-Bernard, Naomie Louise Almeia Blaise db 

GUISCHE. '* 

This letter duly dated, was duly despatched through the 
French embassy, and the young ladies waited with im- 
patience for a reply. But months passed away, and no 
answer was received. At the end, however, of somewhat 
more than a year, a messenger was announced at the court 
of Charlemagne, from Al Mamoun, the mighty calif of Bag- 
dat. After the usual ceremonies of reception were passed, 
the ambassador sought an interview witli the emperor, 
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and announced his errand. His August Master had received 
a letter from Three Ladies of Paris, daughters of some of 
the most distinguished nobles of France : in this, they had 
expressed a desire to become the wives of the sultan ! Ilis 
Majesty had sent an ambassador, privately, to see the 
ladies, and being entirely satisfied with the report of their 
beauty and accomplishments, he had now despatched his 
ambassador to accept their proposition, and to conduct 
them to Bagdat. Having thus stated the object of his visit, 
the minister presented to the emperor the letter which 
the three girls had forwarded to the calif, in evidence of the 
reality and sincerity of his mission. 

Charlemagne was no trifler; he seemed therefore to 
take the matter in rigid earnest, and accordingly gave an 
immediate and favorable answer to the Saracen emissary. 
He then sent for the three young ladies, and one by one, 
they were ushered into his presence. The first that ap- 
peared was Lucrece. His majesty shewed her the letter, 
and told her that a minister was now in attendance, who 
had come from the calif, all the way from Bagdat, to ful- 
fil the desire of herself and her two friends, as therein 
expressed. 

Poor Lucrece was thunderstruck, and at first, could not 
utter a word of reply. The more she looked on the hard, 
firm, and stern face of Charlemagne, and the more she 
reflected upon his iron character, the more she was dis- 
mayed. At last, being required to answer, she said that 
the letter in question was written a long time ago; that she 
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and her companions were then only children, and that 
although their friendship continued, she and they had 
changed their minds. 

** And how so, " said the monarch. ** What right have 
you to change your minds ? " 

'* I have done so in obedience to my parents and your 
majesty. " 

*' This is a riddle ; explain it to me. " 

** I am affianced to my cousin Karl Rohan de Clermont, 
by the desire of my father and mother, and under your 
sanction, Sire. " 

'*Ah, I remember now; what then is to be done 
between this Karl Rohan de Clermont and Al Mamoun? 
But who comes here ? '* 

At this moment, Geraldine entered, and the king told 
her as he had told Lucrece, of the message from the calif. 
The poor girl looked as if she would sink through the floor, 
especially as Charlemagne's countenance seemed to grow 
black with indignation. At last, feeling the necessity of 
reply, she said that so long a time had elapsed since the 
letter was sent to the calif, she had forgotten it, and 
had, in fact, engaged herself in marriage to a \oung 
friend of her father's, named Paul Leonard Eustache, 
She had hardly said this, when Naomie was ushered into 
the room. Upon being questioned by the monarch, she 
too declared that not having heard from Al Mamoun, she 
had formed other plans, and in obedience to the. wishes of 
her parents, she was to be married the next week to a dis- 
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tant relation of her family, named Gustave de Roncesvalles. 

'* This is a pretty answer to return to the Commander of 
the Faithful!'* said Charlemagne, with a look of terrible 
irony. ^* Do you suppose that I shall allow my subjects 
thus to trifle with the greatest potentate on the face of the 
globe, the mighty Mamoun?" 

The three girls knelt before their sovereign, and Lucrece 
besought his pardon for herself and her companions. He 
replied : 

*' This might be a very simple affair, were it not con- 
nected with a Calif : as it is, it becomes a matter of State, 
and involves serious considerations. I have some in- 
fluence with the Pope, and he can no doubt be induced 
to absolve you all from your promises to your several 
lovers, so that your wishes may be gratified, and you may 
become the wives of the sultan. I shall be verv much 
pleased to present him with three such charming young 
ladies!" 

*' We pray your majesty not to take so much trouble on 
our account, " said Lucrece. 

''Do you mean to say that you have changed your 
mind?" said his majesty, sternly. 

'* Yes, Sire! " said Lucrece, 

'' And you, Naomie de Guische, have you changed your 
mind ?" demanded the monarch. 

" Yes, Sire! *' was the reply. 

'* And you, Geraldine Saint-Bernard?" 

*' Yes, Sire!*' 
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''But what excuses can you give for such fickleness?" 
i^ejoined the king. 

'' We have already said, Sire, " replied Lucrec^, " that 
our letter was a childish affair, written in ignorance and 
inexperience. *' 

" That will hardly do, " said Charlemagne. 

" And then the sultan was so long in giving an answer, " 
said Naornie, wilh great simplicity. 

" IIow long? " said the emperor. 

" At least a year, " replied Naomie. 

" A year ? *' said Charlemagne : " a year is a verj^ short 
time with a king, hut in these matters you seem to think 
it an age. Let me ask you all, have you reflected well 
upon this subject!" 

" We have. " 

" And you are resolved to refuse the sultan! ** 

" We are. " 

" But, " said the emperor, " do you know that the sul- 
tan has sent you the most superb presents? " 

" We do not care for presents from the sultan, may it 
please your majesty! *' said Lucrece. 

" But look at them, *' said Charlemagne. " Here they 
are. " He led the way to a small cabinet, where were 
spread upon the table around, a gorgeous collection of 
shawls, rings, bracelets, necklaces, veils sprinkled with 
diamonds, boxes studded with brilliants, conlainingexquisile 
odors ; three silver cages, each containing a bird of paradise; 
a young gazelle with a golden chain around its nock, and a 
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variety of other things, such as a calif only could give 
or a sultana demand. As the young ladies looked upon 
these things, their eyes sparkled, but they resisted the 
temptation, and begged the emperor that he would send 
tlieir thanks to the sultan for the honor he had done them : 
but as they had all changed their minds and engaged them- 
selves in marriage according to the usages and customs 
of their country, they begged he would excuse and for- 
get them. 

'* This is no light matter, as I have said before, " replied 
the king, frowning darkly. '* I interdict your proceeding 
further in your several plans, till I have sent a message to 
the calif. If he releases you, it is well; if not, by my 
beard, you shall be sent to Bagdat, and become sultanas 
every one of you, as you requested! ** 

From this stern decision there was no appeal. An em- 
bassy, consisting of Karl Rohan de Clermont, Paul Leonard 
Eustache, and Gustavo de Roncesvalles, was immediately 
despatched to Bagdat : at the end of four months, they 
returned, bringing a message from Al Mamoun to the em- 
peror, saying that he released the three young ladies from 
their engagement, although he had received the most inspir- 
ing descriptions of their grace, beauty and endowments. 
In conclusion, he begged them to accept the presents he had 
sent, to which he added wishes for their happiness, however 
indifferent they had shown themselves to his I 
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An aged man tilong the road 

Pursued his weary way — 
His back was beot beneath a load — 

His thin long locks were gray. 

The aged man with tottering tread 

And many a sigh did go, 
And misery seemed to bow his head 

And mark hb brow with wo. 

Yet on his lip there lurked a sneer. 

As sorrow, like a spell, 
On every traveller he came near, 

With clouds and darkness fell. 

Still on he sped with restless bound. 

As if a fire within 
Burned at his heart, which only found 

Relief in deeds of sin. 

** What is thy name?" a traveller cried, 

As he the old man met. 
" 'T is Trouble" — thus the seer replied 

" Canst thou my form forget? 

*' No pilgrim on life's rugged road 

Can fail to feel my wrath; 
On every back 1 lay a load — 

Strew thorns in every path. 
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** Time's tooth, that crumbles all beside, 

These ghastly limbs de'^y ; 
No shelter from my form can hide — 
^ No wing my sceptre fly ! 

** Yet scest thou yonder gentle Maid, 

That follows with her wiles ? 
She dares my kingdom to invade, 

And turns my tears to smiles. 



>f 



"While yet the hoary Tyrant spoke. 

The Angel Maiden came — 
A light around her footsteps broke, 

For Comfort was her name. 

With anxious look the wizard sped, 
And darkness marked his way — 

But on his track the maiden fled, 
And turned the night to day. 

The load that bowed each pilgrim back, 
She lightened with her wand. 

And if Earth's sky was hung with black. 
She showed a Heaven beyond ! 
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In the northeastern corner of the Austrian duchy of StjTia, 
and embosomed in a branch of theNoric Alps, lies the little 
town of Zell, or as it is more popularly called, Mariazell. 
It is some fifty miles southwest of Vienna, and is not far 
from the great route of travel from that capital to Trieste. 
Its population is less than a thousand souls, and it is insig- 
nificant in every other respect, save one. It is the site of 
a famous statue of the Virgin, and which for centuries has 
annually been visited by, at least, a hundred thousand pil 
grims. It is indeed the Loretto, the Mecca, the Jerusa- 
lem, the Delhi, theTHassa, of the pious catholics throughout 
the Austrian em[)ire. 

The only building worthy of notice in this village, at the 
present day, is the church built within the present cen- 
tury upon the site of another erected in 1363. This edi- 
fice is of Roman architecture and is nearly 300 feet long» 
\Nith a spire 275 feet in height. Yet handsome and im- 
posing as it is, all its other pretensions sink into insigni- 
ficance, in comparison with a small stone chapel which it 
enshrines and within which is the Statue of Grace, the ob- 
ject of adoration to the pilgrims who throng the place. 

This image does not owe its celebrity or its marvellous 
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power to its artistic merits. It is an uncouth carving in 
wood, about eighteen feet in height, and represents the 
Virgin mother as holding the infant Jesus on her knee. 
The faces of both are of a Negro complexion, but their 
garments of rich brocade, are blazing with gold, silver 
and gems of dazzling splendor. The statue itself is af- 
firmed by the ecclesiastical legends, and believed by the 
undoubting worshippers , to have been carved by Saint 
Luke, — an origin also claimed for a similar image at the 
famous shrine of Loretto. The altar and many of the or- 
naments, with a massive fence around the chapel, are all 
of solid silver. 

This Virgin image, as w^e have intimated, has long been 
an object of worship ; its authentic historj' going back at 
least to the twelfth ccnturj'. It was early favored by the 
Popes, and finally it had its jubilees similar to those of 
Rome, in which siimers who visit the shrine of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, receive plenary indulgence from the Holy 
Father. On these occasions, the shrine is visited by an 
immense multitude gathered from various parts of central 
Europe. The number of these pilgrims has been estimated 
at little short of half a million ! 

It was the custom formerly, as it is the custom now, for 
the devotees of each particular district, to proceed together in 
their pilgrimages. As the worshippers were drawn from 
every part of the surrounding country, these parties often 
met, and consequently strife for precedence ensued, which 
was often attended by violence and bloodshed. The Aus- 
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trian government has interfered, and to prevent the re- 
newal of such scandal, it has regulated the processions, so 
that parlies from different places shall proceed at different 
times. Under this arrangement, Vienna has four annual 
departures, all taking place in the months of June^ July and 
August. The other principal towns of upper and lower 
Austria, Styria, Bohemia, Moravia and parts of Himgary, 
have also their stated pilgrimages to the shrine of Mariazell. 

A description of one of these marches will give an idea of 
them all. The numbers in a procession often amount 
to three or four thousand, including persons of all ages and 
sexes. The greater part travel on foot, and seem to have 
in view the double object ofpietyand pleasure, in the manner 
of the Canterburj' pilgrims of Chaucer. In their progress 
they arc jumbled together without regularity till they ap- 
proach within a few miles of the shrine, when they are 
marshalled in regular devotional order. Banners are then 
unfurled, sacred emblems are exposed to view; amulets, 
charms, beads, crosses, are hung about the persons of the 
devotees. The maidens and youths are formed in the van ; 
then follow the more aged men and the matrons in distinct 
portions. In this way, they proceed, chanting the litany 
in chorus ; the music being often aided by the pipe, flute or 
flageolet. Preserving the order thus established and paus- 
ing at certain places on their route, they at last enter the 
church with a slow and measured tread. 

On the arrival of a pilgrim train of several thousand 
persons, the hotels and places of public entertainment are 
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soon filled to suffocation, and the greater part are of course 
forced to bivouac in the fields around. Many of the pil- 
grims arc, in fact, idle and profligate persons, and make 
the expedition only for the sake of adventure; these, 
taking advantage of the facilities furnished by the encamp- 
ments in large masses, spend their time in drinking and 
singing songs , in practising various rude jokes, and in scenes 
of debauch and intrigue. We have good authority for assert- 
ing that by far the larger portion of the seeming pilgrims 
are entirely uninfluenced by religious motives. 

In spite of the power imputed to the image of Maria- 
zell, she seems not to have been a careful protectress of the 
village. Six times has it been devastated by fire, and some 
thirt)^ years ago, the church itself nearly perished in a 
conflagration . The inhabitants are mostly poor, consisting 
of keepers of inns and ale-houses, and venders of rosaries, 
crosses, tapers, images and relics; they are also ignorant, 
and as might be expected, are superlatively superstitious. 
The pretended miracles of the image are as much believed 
by the mass, as the phenomena of the seasons. 

Among such a community, enjoying such opportunities, 
it may easily be conceived that the stock of legendary 
anecdote is curious and abundant. Among the tales of 
this sort, furnished by a recent traveller in the mountains of 
northern Slyria, we give the following, which throws some 
light upon the history of these pilgrimages, as they were 
practised a little more than half a century ago, to which date 

our storv refers. 

•I 
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It was in the month of September, on the occasion of the 
fifteenth jubilee of the Virgin of Mariazell, that the pilgrims 
of Gratz were proceeding toward the holy shrine, when 
they came to a little hamlet situated on the western bank 
of the river Salza. The train consisted of several thousand 
persons, mostly on foot ; a few were mounted on asses. 
In front, and leading the van, was a pious priest — father 
Gluck by name — chanting a litany ; next came fifty virgins 
clothed in white, in the midst of which was a donkey 
bearing an image of the Virgin Mary with her child'in her 
lap. Then followed a woman who represented ^ nurse ; 
on her head was a basket containing the linen of the in- 
fant Messiah. To this group succeeded the lengthened 
procession, all arrayed so as to represent some portion of 
sacred history, connected with the special object of devo- 
tion in the minds of the pilgrims. 

Now, just as this multitudinous masque began to ascend 
the mountain which rises from the banks of the river, 
they met a shepherd — Hans Glockner, by name — with his 
flock and his family returning home, it being now about 
sunset. He was on foot at the head of his fold, and as he 
marched along, as well to please himself and his friends as 
to guide the sheep, he played a familiar air on a flageolet. 
His wife, seated on an ass with a child in her lap, moved 
along in the midst of the train, while her assistant followed 
the troop, as well to urge the laggards as to restrain the 
vagrants, of the flock. 

This simple and pleasing group, characteristic of this 
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part of Styria, which is largely devoted to the raising of 
sheep, would ordinarily have been passed by without es- 
pecial notice; but at that particular time, the Emperor 
Joseph II was making a sort of crusade against what he 
deemed the abuses of the Church, and in his zeal had fallen 
upon the rich treasures of the shrine of Mariazell. 
Looking upon the gold, silver, and precious stones gathered 
in and around the chapel, as talents hidden in a napkin, he 
took them away, and put them to what he deemed more 
useful purposes. Even the silver angels that guarded the 
altar with spreading wings; nay, the silver images of his 
own father and mother, which the latter had piously given 
to the church, he put into the profane, though utilitarian, 
melting pot ! 

Of course, the pious devotees of Mariazell looked upon 
the Emperor Joseph as no better than he should be. Even 
if their traditional respect for majesty saved them from the 
atrocity of daring to speak their minds about him, they took 
ample revenge in wreaking ,their holy wrath upon all 
common persons who participated in his opinions. Of 
these, in the remote, mountain districts of Styria, the num- 
bers w^ere not great, yet there were some, and upon va- 
rious occasions they were made to do ample penance for 
the monarch's misdemeanors. 

To an unprejudiced eye, the shepherd whom we have just 
described, and who, as we have said, bore the name of 
Hans Glockner, would only have seemed an honest moun- 
taineer, contented and happy after the labors of the day, 
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returning to his home, bringing his family and his flock 
with him. But, as mischief would have it, there was a 
certain resemblance between his procession and that of 
Father Gluck, and some wicked wag, or perchance, some 
inspired devotee, pointed it out. As the two columns ad- 
vanced for some distance, side by side, the idea gradually 
spread among the pilgrim train, and now only needed 
a spark of suggestion to make it burst into a confla* 
gration. 

At first, the general feeling was that of merriment at so 
close and yet so ludicrous a coincidence ; but Father Gluck 
— who was a man of great profundity — saw it in another 
light. It was a ridicule of pilgrimages ; it was a slur upon 
the holy shrine of Mariazell ; it was a personal affront to 
him ! It was sacrilege, and the Emperor Joseph was at 
the bottom of it ! 

When the whole air is infectious, a single spore of 
disease is sufficient to develope and to propagate an epi- 
demic. The minds of the pilgrims, filled with the horror of 
infidelity supposed at that period to poison the fountains of 
society, and especially indignant at the sacrilege committed 
upon the shrine of Mariazell by the emperor, needed but a 
hint from their leader to see a deep and damning plot hi the 
little dramatic programme of Hans Glockner, tranquilly 
conducting his wife, child and sheep from their pastures to 
their home. 

Suddenly ceasing his song, the holy father mounted a 
rock at the side of the road, so as to be distinctly seen by 
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the multitude. He paused a moment and collected his 
breath ; then stretching forth his right arm Uke Moses, he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder : 

^' Behold the Lord is a man of war : Pharaoh's chariots 
and his host hath he cast into the seal And thou, reviler 
of the children of God, — let the depths cover thee ! Thou 
and thy wife, and thine ass, and thy flocks, and thy 
little ones, unto the third and fourth generation — thou 
shalt sink into the depths like a stone ! " 

The eflect was electrical : the whole pilgrimage was 
smitten with awe as if some seer of the prophetic age had 
suddenly appeared and lifted up his voice before them. As 
to Hans Glockner, the words of the man of God entered 
into his soul ; he continued his march, indeed, but as if 
guided by some unseen power, his feet turned from the 
path, and he entered the stream. His wife and his flock 
foHowed, and disappeared from the view. All [KTislied 
in the waves! Then Father Gluck and the whole pilgrim- 
age passed on their way, lifting up flieir voices and sing- 
ing : ^* The depths have covered them; and Uiey sankto 
the bottom as a stone ! " 

Such is the common legend of Hans Glockner*s pilgrim- 
age. The place where he perished is pointed out to 
strangers by the people in the vicinity, and imaginative 
devotees can stiU see in the bosom of the flickering waters 
a faint image of the shepherd and his flock, struggling with 
the waves in a vain and painful endeavour to continue their 
march. Some more gifted than the rest can hear the 
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wailings of a flageolet mingled with the rippling of the tide^ 
as it whirls and eddies along the shore. 

As it is agreeable to most persons to believe a marvel- 
lous slory, however improbable it may be, we shall not 
run the risk of offending (he larger portion of our readers 
by seeking to explode this book of legendary apocrypha. 
We therefore leave it as we find it, only remarking, — for 
the sake of vindicating our historical impartiality, that pro- 
fane commentators give a different version of the event. 
They pretend that the current tale is a mere paraphrase of a 
dispute between a pilgrimage and a flock of sheep, which 
met in a narrow path on the side of the mountain, the result 
of which was that the sheep were vanquished and converted 
into mutton by the famished multitude, without the aid of 
miracles. The story, say these audacious expositors, took 
its present shape to cover the scandal which might attach 
to pilgrims convicted of sheep-stealing : far be it from us, 
however, to adopt this vulgar exegesis. 



THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 



In one of the many pretty villages that border the 
Connecticut river, there lived a few years since two re- 
speclable farmers, named Leonard and Grant. Though not 
rich, they had a competence, and by judicious manage- 
ment of their farms, enjoyed all the comforts common to 
New-England country life. 

Each had a daughter, and as these were nearly of the 
same age and lived side by side, they advanced through 
their several stages of childhood and early youth, together. 
Together they went to the village sdiool and to the village 
meeting-house ; together, in summer, they chased butter- 
flies, gathered flowers and picked whortle-berries ; together, 
in winter, they slid upon the ice, coursed on their sleds 
down the hills, cracked nuts, and played blindman's buff at 
the fire-side. 

Thus, they became inseparable friends; sisters almost in 
the tender intimacy of their hearts, Lucy Leonard and Grace 
Grant were familiarly associated in the minds of the whole 
neighborhood. Whoever saw one, felt that the other was 
not far away. And happily, this intimacy, this fondness, 
had grown up in the midst of genial influences. It was 
amid hills, rivulets, meadows, flowers, trees, sunshine, 
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that (heir spring of life had opened. It was thus that love, 
and kindness, and afleelion, with their budding thoughts 
and blooming emotions, germinated in tw^o young hearts, 
side by side — the double harvest, mental and moral, being 
Intertwined with a thousand tendrils of fond associa- 
tion and pleasant remembrance. We may add that over 
all this, was the genial sunshine of a pious parentage and a 
pure social atmosphere. 

The two girls advanced now to the age of fourteen, 
vvhen a separation took place. Lucy Leonard was for- 
tunate in .having the care of judicious parents, and espe- 
cially in the advice, counsel and guidance of a wise mother. 
Trained in the household duties belonging to her station, 
she was still instructed at the village academy, in the various 
knowledge required by the habits of the people. She 
shared the family cares with her mother; she plied her 
needle, superintended the meals, overlooked the linen, 
directed the dairj', and performed other similar tasks, as 
occasion required. Her school education included an ex- 
pert knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, with a 
thorough acquisition of geography and the outlines of general 
history. She also mastered the elements of English gram- 
mar, composition, rhetoric, and natural philosophy. Such 
was the range of instruction in the village academy, and we 
need not say to our readers, that this was not beyond the 
common circle of the high schools of New-England. 

Grace Grant seemed destined for a more ambitious course. 
She had in her heart, perhaps, the seeds of vanity, and her 
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mother having died when she was an infant, these had no 
check, and therefore found opportunity for cultivation and 
development. She had an aunt in the city of New-York, 
who chanced to pay a visit at her father's house ahout the 
period of which we are speaking, that is, when Grace was 
just entering her fifteenth year. The girl was remarkably 
pleasing in her appearance, and promised to be beautiful 
even, at maturity. The aunt occupied a high position in the 
fashionable circles of the great city, and taking a fancy to 
Grace, and desiring to promote her prospects in life, pro- 
posed that she should go to New-York, and finish her edu- 
cation at a fashionable boarding-school, taking advantage, in 
the mean time, of the polished society she would occa- 
sionally meet at her house in town. 

No sooner was this scheme whispered in Grace's ear, 
than it seemed to set her little soul on fire. *' New-York ! " 
What a crowd of seducing fancies came at the very sound! 
And then there was Broadwav, and the Batterv, and 
Fifth Avenue, and the Theatre and the Opera, and Aunt 
Selden's splendid house and splendid parties in JMadison 
Square ! Such things had come to her by the hearing of 
the ear, and not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like 
one of these, as they were pictured in her ardent imagina- 
tion. She had never been beyond her native village, 
never had seen any thing north, east, south or west of the 
little valley that lies at the foot of Mount Holyoke. The 
marvels of the metropolis, therefore, wore all the seductive 
charms which distance lends to the view. 
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When the new scheme was proposed to the fatlier, 
good farmer Grant shook his bald old pate, and declared 
that he could not think of it. Grace was his onlv child : all 
that was left to his affection, and to his companionship. 
He was accustomed to her society, he could not part with 
her. He was firm as a rock the first dav ; he still shook 
his head the second day ; the third and the fourth he 
wavered ; on the fifth, he yielded to the entreaties of 
Aunt Selden and the tears of Grace. 

The parting between the latter and her friend Lucy 
Leonard was of course very tender and pathetic. Kisses, 
embraces, tears, vows of eternal remembrance and prom- 
ises of constant correspondence signalized the separation. 
The adieux between the father and daughter were less 
demonstrative, but not the less sincere. The good old 
former said little in (he way of words : *' God bless you, my 
child ! " was the final and emphatic farewell ; yet the moisture 
in his eyes, and the trembling of his lip, visible on a 
countenance of habitual gravity, displayed the deep work- 
ings of his bosom. We may add that with a piety common 
to his class and the people around him, a piety that enters 
into the daily thoughts and familiar incidents of life, he 
retired to his closet and i)oured out his full heart in prayer 
for the peace and prosperity of his child. Who can doubt 
that there is a Listening Ear for such petitions? 

Lucy Leonard, as we have said, under the training of 
a good and wise mother, and sharing the unspeakable 
blessings of a sound education in New-England, proceeded 
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in her quiet path. We shall have occasion to return to 
her by and by ; but for the present, we must follow the 
fortunes of Grace Grant. In due time, by rail car and 
steamer, she reached the great city — the palpitating heart 
of our great country. On coming to the wharf, the fright- 
ful tangle of all sorts of water craft, with the puffs, roars, 
groans, screams, spasms, and dying convulsions of the 
boats letting off steam, put her nerves upon the rack. 
As she passed up Broadway, and got involved in the 
labyrinth of omnibuses, hacks, drays, and dearbons, attend- 
ed by the angry shouts and sounding lashes of the drivers, 
she sat back in her seat, and shaded her eyes with her 
hands. When, at last, she reached Madison Square, and 
found herself safe in her aunt's house, she relieved her 
oppressed heart by a long sigh. 

We need not enter into a detail of Grace's feelings in her 
new^ position ; her admiration of the long, lofty parallelogram 
called the parlor ; her wonder at the rich damask window 
curtains and soft Turkey carpets ; her curious inspection of 
the carved chairs and luxurious sofas, and certain myste- 
rious things in the centre of the room, formed like a big 
letter S. These and other similar thoughts and emotions 
filled her head, and for a time kept her tongue imprisoned 
in silence. It was not till the end of a week that she felt 
at ease, and began to have a comprehension and conscious- 
ness of the dignity of a fine lady's establishment in Madi- 
son Square. Her speech was now loosed, and she 
poured out her feelings in a thousand, thousand thanks to 
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her good, kind, generous aunt Selden for bringing her 
hilher ! 

In three weeks, Grace was duly installed in a first rate 
boarding-school, kept by the accomplished Mrs. Finnikin, 
and entitled *'the Finnikin Institute/' The programme of 
studies, disdaining the ordinary English branches, soared 
into the higher regions of music, including playing, sing- 
ing and thorough base ; calisthenics, theoretical and practi- 
cal ; mathematics from algebra to conic sections ; French, 
Italian andGerman,\vith lectures upon the genius of Goethe, 
illuslrated by passages from Werther and Faust; drawing in 
all its branches, from perspective to painting in oil ; artistic 
needle-work, with lectures upon Art by a distinguished 
Pole ! 

Now, there is no place in the world where there are 
better schools than in the city of New- York, yet we are 
bound to add that there is no place where there are worse. 
The fashionable boarding-school, is generally a seminary 
in which all that ought to be learned is neglected or slur- 
red over, and all that ought to be shunned, is cherished 
and cultivated. This was nearly, if not quite, the case, in the 
Finnikin Institute. The head and founder of the eslablish- 
mentwas a sharp, active, energetic woman, who had for- 
merly been in good circumstances and had learned the ways 
of the world. Being left a w idow with two daughters, and 
in poverty, she at first tried a boarding-house, and at 
last a boarding-school. 

The radical idea of this establishment was to make monev ; 
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its means were pompous and alluring advertiscmenis allover 
the United States, and even in Mexico and the West Indies. 
Imposing programmes of studies were also issued with 
references to a long list of the reverend clergj% eminent 
lawyers and distinguished senators, representatives and 
presidents of colleges. To this it may be added that 
Mrs. Finnikin had two friends in Fifth Avenue, standing at 
the head of fashion, and they each sent to her a daughter as 
a pupil. These were her first nest eggs, and duly incubated, 
that is, very skilfully pulTed in the ears of mothers am- 
bitious of getting themselves and their daughters into good 
society, they were speedily hatched into a full brood of 
scholars. In other words, the school flourished, and 
the Finnikin Institute became a leading seminary among 
the Upper Ten. 

Now as the head of the establishment was never edu- 
cated herself, how could she educate others? We do not 
mean to say that she was ignorant, dull, or vulgar; far 
from it. She had a great deal of knowledge, but it lay 
chiefly in the art of shewing off, in an imposing manner, 
the little smatterings of information that she had picked up 
here and there. She was skilled in prospectuses, and had 
at her tongue's end all the cant about a proper balance of 
physical, moral and intellectual development. She was 
eloquent upon calisthenics, and ecstatic upon German liter- 
ature and Goethe, or Gutty, as she pronounced it. She 
had a regular flourish of trumpets upon the advantages of 
algebra, which she usually let off as a sort of embellishment. 
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gratis, like Bengal lights in a display of fireworks. The 
finish, designed as a sort oi bouquet ^ — a blaze of ten thou- 
sand rockets of all colors launched into the sky at once, - 
intended to overwhelm • the imagination with wonder and 
delight, — was a rhodomontade upon the delightful lectures 
upon Art by Mr. Wringnecky, a distinguished Pole ! This 
was her trump card. Added to these qualifications, Mrs. Fin- 
nikin was a great flatterer of mammas, and understood the 
arts of the toady to perfection. Such was her stock in 
trade. 

Tlie school was what might have been expected — a semi- 
nary of pretence, an academy of artifices. Selfishness and 
duplicity were at the beginning, middle and end. A great 
many books and a great many lessons, were placed before 
the scholars : now and then, a young lady of superior mind, 
who would have thriven in any school, or without a school, 
advanced by the mere force of character and the simple 
machinery of books. But as to the great majority, they 
learned little or nothing. They acquired the habit of slur- 
ring their lessons, and thinking that to get through a reci- 
tation, was as good as to have mastered it. They habit- 
ually shuffled and dodged, caring for nothing but to get 
rid of their teachers. Thus, at the same time, the mind and 
the heart were abused ; the mind was trained to half con- 
ceptions, to confusion of thought, to habitual evasion of all 
resolute intellectual effort : at the same time, the heart was 
habituated to little tricks, white lies, small pretences — a 
web of mere spidery artifices. This was the common intel- 
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lectual career, the moral training of the pupils at the Fin- 
nikin Institute. 

Thus real, fruitful knowledge was not imparted; the 
hearts of the pupils were never waked up to its value and 
importance, and as youthful minds are full of activity, they 
naturally turned to other things. Behind the backs of their 
teachers, there was a complete, though hidden, world of 
dissipation, gossip, flirtation, dress, the theatre, the Opera, 
Monte ('hristo, the Mysteries of Paris, and the Mysteries of 
New-York. It was in Eden that Adam and Eve found the 
forbidden fruit; it is not strange that in the Finnikin In- 
stitute the young ladies also found what they ought not to 
have tasted. If the former fell, so did the latter ; the differ- 
ence was that our first parents were turned out and advised 
of their mistake; the graduates of the Finnikin Institute, on 
the contrarj% having no angel to warn them, really supposed 
that they had tasted only the permitted fruit of paradise, 
and as they departed and went forth into the world, they 
conceived it to be but a larger and more voluptuous Eden. 

Few people who have not wrought in the fields of instruc- 
tion, can conceive of the multitudinous seeds of mischief 
which germinate, burst and disperse themselves on the 
wings of youthful imagination. No spot of earth is found, 
which, as it is turned up to the sun, does not shew a harvest 
of weeds springing from seeds sown by some invisible 
hand. Whence come they ? Who is this enemy that steals 
in at night and sows these tares? It is convenient to lay 
all pregnant mischief in young hearts, to the D. . .. but, alas, 
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it is loo often the work of careless example on the part of 
parents; too often it proceeds from the influence of the 
selfish and presumptuous teacher, venturing to minister at 
an allar for which he has never been consecrated. 

Grace Grant remauied at the Finnikin Institute for two 
years. The result was such as might have been expected. 
The simplicity of her early days had passed away ; the solid 
instruction she had received from a well trained and faith- 
ful teacher at a country school, was buried beneath the con- 
fused and useless rubbish of words and names. The 
clearness of her intellect had been exchanged for a shifting 
chaos of half formed ideas. Her perceptive power was 
weakened, her reason rendered unsteady. She had 
lost her failh in truth ; she was indifferent as to whether a 
thing was real or unreal : a shadow was as good to her as 
a substance. 

Such was the state of her intellect ; her moral sense was 
hardly less confused; she spoke and acted for appearance. 
She said what was convenient without caring or thinking 
whether it was true or false. All within was turned to 
selfishness ; and every artifice was readily adopted which 
seemed calculated to promote her ends. 

Such was the fruit of her instruction, and now aunt 
Selden thought her education finished. The external re- 
sults, at least, were satisfactory. Grace had followed tlie 
advice of her ambitious relative ; she had been a close ob- 
ser\'er of the two Miss Poppeys — the pets of the school- 
mistress, inasmuch as their father was worth three millions 
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of dollars, — and in all things, as far as possible, she had 
imitated them. 

Thus accomplished, after spending a few weeks in Mad- 
ison square, where she had an opportunity of putling in 
practice some of the arts she had learned in the seminary, 
she returned to her father. In general aspect, she was 
greatly changed, and at first was hardly recognized by 
him, even though he expected her. She had grown tall, 
and her seeming height had been increased by her slendcr- 
ness of figure, which was not a little aided by a waist 
which bespoke the art of some fashionable Canlello. The 
rustic roses of her checks had given place to pale city lilies. 
Her hair, rich and wavy as nature made it — a finish to 
her brow, and giving depth to the azure of her eyes — was 
now plastered back a la chinoise^ and fastened so tight 
behind as to give her a somewhat uncomfortable, fishy 
stare. Still, she was very distinguished in her appear- 
ance; regarded as Grace Grant, the farmer's daughter, 
she had, it must be confessed, a fantastic and uncomfort- 
able look ; but as Grace Grant, the belle of Madison Square, 
she was the very pink of fashion. 

We pass over the first meetingof father and daughter; 
the enquiries about Aunt Sclden, and New-York, and the 
railways ; we omit the matter of course questions and the 
matter of course answers : we do not comment upon the 
kind of cpicer wonder with which farmer Grant began to 
survey his daughter, when the first flush of meeting was 
over, and the sidelong, stealthy glances with which he ran 

19 
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up and down her figuj^e, seeming to say to hiniself : ** Is 
this really my daughter Grace? Well, well, New-York 
must be a very curious place ; this is what they call ed- 
dicafion, is it?" 

But we must not pass over the first meeting between 
the two friends, Lucy and Grace. It is true that during 
their separation, their parting vows had hardly been ful- 
filled. Lucy performed, or tried to perform her promi- 
ses. She wrote letter after letter, but she got few answers, 
and what she received were reluctant, brief and unsat- 
isfactory. At last, she ceased altogether, and thus the 
correspondence ended. 

Grace had indeed thought very little of any thing at Deer- 
ford. When she returned, it was the beginning of autumn, 
and there is not in the world a s(*ene more enchanting, than 
that which was presented by the valley which spread out to 
the view from her father's dwelling. To the south lay Mount 
Holyoke , its rude and rocky brow tinged and softened by 
the blue atmosphere ; to the southwest Mount Tom, seem- 
ing like a prostrate giant clothed in purple velvet. To the 
west was Northampton, its aristocratic houses peeping out 
from aristocratic avenues of spreading elms. In the fore- 
ground of this unrivalled scene, lay the valley of the Con- 
necticut, chequered by cultivation, with the broad, silvery 
river winding in lengthened curves through its bosom. 
The general view was a panorama of surpassing beauty, 
every portion of which was now glowing in the brilliant 
livcrj' of October. 
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Grace was still young, and she had been separated from 
these scenes of her childhood but two years. She was not, 
therefore, insensible to their charms. She felt a real de- 
h'ght in finding herself at home. She breathed with a sort 
of ecstacy the fresh air, and ran with delight to review 
cherished objects of other days. Her old feelings for Lucy 
returned, and full of fond remembrance, she set out to see 
her. She came to the door, and for the first time in her 
life, remarked that it was without a bell. There was not 
even a knocker; nay, the door was of unpainted wood, and 
as brown as a nut. Pausing and hesitating for a moment, 
Grace, at length, knocked, and soon Lucy presented her- 
self. The two girls gazed at each other in mutual surprise. 
Both had changed, and both felt a passing emotion of disap- 
pointment. From fifteen to seventeen is a long stride in 
the march of girlhood ; in addition to the necessary and 
natural difference, Grace had added an alteration of dress, 
air, manner, and even of countenance ; while Lucy had 
grown from a somewhat dumpy and shapeless figure, into 
a fair and fully developed woman. But in cases of this kind, 
the imagination always exaggerates the real change which 
has been wrought; hence the first words of our fair friends 
were mere exclamations. 

** Oh, how you are altered ! " said Lucy. 

** And how altered you are!" was the reply. 

** I sr^arcely knew you, at first sight; you are so tall, so 
womanly!" 

*' I hope you find me improved?" 
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** I hardly can say that I do ; my mind dwells with such 
interest upon my Grace Grant of former days, that I must 
not be expected to dismiss her at once, and take the new 
Grace Grant in her place. " 

*' Indeed, that sounds like a poor compliment ! *' 

'* I beg a thousand pardons ; you must excuse me for a 
little surprise; perhaps you are so much improved, that I do 
not, alfirst, fully recognize the playmate of my childhood. " 

*'Ah! that is better. After all, I suppose we shall be 
friends again. How^ is your father?" 

*' He is as well as could be expected," said Lucy, a shade 
falling over her face. 

'' And your mother?" added Grace. 

*' 3Iy mother?" said Lucy, with a mingled look of 
wonder and distress. 

'' Your mother? Oh yes, I forgot," faltered Grace; 
'* I forgot, for the moment; I remember now : some one 
told me that she was dead ! " 

The tears came to Lucy's eyes, and sobs succeeded. It 
was some time before she could recover her calmness. 
Her mother had been dead for several months, and she had 
become familiar with the melancholy event; but that it 
should have produced so little effect on the mind of her 
former friend, as to be forgotten by her at the moment of 
meeting, seemed to open new fountains of tears. 

From this time forth, both the girls became aware of the 
change that had come over them. Their present interview 
soon ended, and it was some time before they met again, 
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except for a few moments when Lucy returned (irace's call. 
This second meeting did not revive their ancient friendship, 
or beget any new attachment : it only made them more 
clearly comprehend that their thoughts, tastes, pursuits and 
objects of interest were entirely different. 

The basis of Lucy's life was a circle of duties, out of 
which sprang her pleasures; the basis of Grace's life was 
self-gratification, to which all other things were subservient. 
Lucy sought to make others happy and enjoyed the double 
pleasure of the direct and refiected light which she thus 
shed around her. Grace expected every body to minister 
to her gratification, as if all owed her a debt of perpetual 
service, tlattery and homage. She was seldom satisfied, 
and gave little pleasure to others. She was like a 
dark surface presented to the sunlight, which, absorbing 
all its rays, still remains without illumination itself, and 
refiects none upon the objects around it. 

It was a pleasure to look upon Lucy Leonard, revolving in 
her orbit, and lighting up a little system of domestic planets. 
She arose early in the morning, fresh as blooming clover, 
and dressed with the utmost tidiness. The whole house- 
hold, under her charge, seemed to partake of her cheerful 
spirit. The breakfast was prepared under her own eye, 
and in part with her own hand. Nothing could exceed 
the whiteness of the linen, the brightness of the knives and 
the silver, or the excellence of the bread and the tea. The 
beefsteak and the eggs were always done to a turn — proofs 
incontestable of good housewifery. 
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The day thus begun, went on to its end with similar 
efficiency and success. Every duty was discharged in the 
proper way and at the proper time. Under Lucy's thrifty 
hand, farmer Leonard's brown house was a model of neat- 
ness and comfort. It had been thus bequeathed to her by 
her mother, and nothing of the good example was lost. 
Nay, Lucy improved upon every thing : honeysuckles of 
her own planting came twining up the posts of the front 
door; roses blushed around the windows, flowers of various 
kinds bloomed in the yard. Witliin, there was added from 
time to time some rug or carpet, some article of furniture, 
some little embellishment, some trifle, either contributing 
to the look of taste and comfort, or adding to the positive 
slorcs of convenience and luxury. Every circling ye^r, 
dis[)layed the thrift resulting from this quiet but steady 
system of improvement. The library especially increased 
apace, and we may add, in passing, that as Lucy found 
time for every thing, she had transferred to her mind the 
treasures of these well chosen volumes. 

We do not mean to present our simple heroine to our 
readers as a prodigy. She was but a fair representative of 
many a farmer's daughter in New-England ; in that spirit 
of improvement, that constant looking upward and onward, 
that idea of doing better and being better to-morrow than 
to-day — and finding in this progression a contentment of 
the awakened and yearning spirit — she was a type of the 
people among whom it was her lot to be bred and bom. 

How different from all this was Grace Grant ! She rose 
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late in the morning; she took her breakfast in her chamber; 
she dandled and sauntered and languished away the early 
part of the day in listlessly tumbling over some light peri- 
odicals she had brought from New- York ; in unwholesome 
and unprolitable dreaming of the city paradise she had left; 
m devising ways and means to kill time, which hung heavy 
on her hands. All household affairs she disdained. 
She took no pleasure in any thing around her : all these 
objects, compared with the splendors of the great city, on 
which she had now set her heart, were rustic and therefore 
mean and vulgar. 

Starling from such opposite points and with such different 
views, it was not only a matter of course that our two heroines 
should walk in opposite directions, but it was equally in- 
evitable that while the one, living a life of active, devoted, 
industrious obedience to duty, was cheerful, contented and 
happy ; the other, living only for amusement, was a great 
part of the time listless, dissatisfied, and miserable. An 
illustration of their several characters may be found in a 
colloquy which took place between them, a few weeks after 
Grace's return, and which was nearly as follows. 

''Pray, tell me," said Grace, 'Miave you not some 
books to lend me? I find nothing amusing at home. We 
have only Scott's family Bible, a psalm book, an almanac, 
Cook's Voyages, and a lot of old musty histories. " 

'' Oh yes, " said Lucy, *' I have just received Prescott's 
History of Peru. It was given to me by my father for a 
New Year's present. It is a delightful book. " 
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*' I don't like histories ; they are so dry, so stupid. '* 

*' But this is not dry; the subject is full of interest, and 
the author writes with as much vivacity and relish of style 
as if he were engaged in a romance. Did you never read 
his historj^ of the conquest of Mexico?" 

*' No, I never read but one book of history, and that was 
enough forme." 

*' What was it?" 

*^ I have forgotten; we studied it at school. ** 

'' Well, if you do not like history, I have some other 
volumes. Look in this book-case. Here are several which 
are quite new. This is Layard's Nineveh : would you 
like it? " 

'* Oh no! Nineveh? It alwavs reminds me of Jonah, and 
the gourd! " 

'* Well, here are Bryant's Poems. " 

''Bryant's Poems? I thought he had only wTitfcn 
*'Thc melancholy days are come," which is in all the 
school books. I don't like any thing melancholy. " 

'' Here are Longfellow's Poems. " 

" Oh, I've read them fifty times : every body has read 
Longfellow. " 

'' Indeed ? Which of his poems do you like best? " 

'*0h, I've entirely forgotten them all; to tell you the 
truth, I never could see any difference between them, 
excei)t that some have long lines and some have short 



ones. " 



'' Here are Willis's Poems. *' 
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*'0h yes, they are charming; but just now, I want 
something more exciting. Haven't you got any thing 
thrilling?" 

I am afraid not. ** 

Nothing tender and sentimental, with engravings? 

No." 

Have vou Consuelo? " 

No." 

The Mysteries of Paris ? " 

No. " 

Nor Monte Chrislo?'' 

No. " 



you 



Nor the Wandering Jew ? 



9» 



>9 



No. " 

Nothing of the kind? Really, what shall I do? Do 
take the New- York Weekly Scandal Monger? " 
No. " 

Nor the Theatrical Mirror? " 
No. " 

Nor the Sunday Tattler? 
No. " 

Nor the Pink of Fashion ? 
No. " 

Nor the Ladies' Magazine of Delights ? *' 
No. " 

Really, my dear Lucy, how do you contrive to kill 
time?" 
*' I try not to kill it ; my desire rather is to make it live. 
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I never have too much, and very often too Hltle. " 

" It seems to me that such a Ufe as yours is mere drud- 
gery. " 

''On the contrary, it is a Hfe of constant gratifica- 
tion." 

'' I cannot comprehend it. Here you are pent up in 
this hltle village, immured in this old brown farm-house, 
lied to the kitchen, to the milk, to the churn, to the cheese, 
to the cows, the sheep, the meal bags, and the potato-bins. 
I should really die in such a situation. " 

*' You speak without reflexion, Grace. '* 

'' I hate reflexion; sentiment is my guide. '* 

'' What do you mean by sentiment? 

'' Bah, that smacks of theFinnikin Institute; it begins 
so like a professor's catechism. Do you know that at 
school, I made a vow never, after I was set at liberty, to 
undertake to give a definition. Mrs. Finnikin was always 
discoursingabout stretching the female mind, and teaching 
it to think : I have had a mortal disgust of stretching the 
mind and of thinking, ever since. " 

*' It seems to me that you are disgusted with almost 
every thing. '' 

*' Yes; and that proves that 1 belong to good society. 
Common people, of course, enjoy common things. When 
I left home to go to New-York, I loved every thing — trees, 
plants, flowers, birds, rivers, landstjapes. I used to think 
this village charming ; your old brown house seemed to me 
the very seat of peace, quiet, respectability and content- 
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ment. Yonder meeling-house with its wooden spire, 
looked to me like a temple pointing the way to heaven. Its 
sabbath bell boomed on my ear like the music of the 
spheres. Good old Parson Gray was to me a sort of Isaiah. 
The tunes of Old Hundred, PleyeFs Hymn, Needham, 
Ward and Windham, melted my little heart. I loved every 
body, I found pleasure every where — in walking, running, 
leaping, eating, drinking, shouting, studying. My little 
school books were real revelations. Dear me, how 
green I was! I was a child, and thought and felt as a 
child. I have learned to put away childish thmgs, and 
now I despise them. My standard of taste has risen, and 
of course, it is now much more exclusive. There are few 
people and few things I can endure. " 
'' And who are these few people?" 
*' Those who belong to the fashionable world. *' 
*' And what are the few things you hke? " 
** Madame Sand's novels, Mrs. Cantello's corsets, Ma- 
dame Flounce's dresses, with the theatre, the Opera, balls 
and parties 1 " 

^' It is very strange, my dear Grace, " said Lucy some- 
what seriously, '^ that you can think yourself happy in the 
change which two years have wrought in you. Formerly, 
according to your own account, you loved every thing ; 
every thing gave you pleasure. Life was to you a daily 
harvest of enjoyments. You were like one who possessed 
unbounded riches because you had unbounded resources ; 
now you are smitten with poverty, for all these treasures 
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are taken away, inasmuch as they have ceased to afford 
you gratification. And what have you in their place? 
Fashionahlc society, which, if the books I have read give a 
just account, is to a great extent, especially so far as it is 
mere fiishionable society, a miserable masquerade of envy, 
jealousy, inlrigue, selfishness and falsehood. The theatres 
I have never seen, but it seems to me that they are fit only 
for occasional enjoyment, not for the engrossing objects of 
constant thought and desire. Madame Sand's novels I have 
not read, but I have glanced at Consuelo, and it seemed to 
me calculated, if it be not expressly designed, to sweep away 
all the established principles of morahty, and to substitute 
in their place only the uncertain and unstable guides of im- 
pulse, passion, sentiment. I certainly would not speak su- 
perciliously of dress, for to young ladies, it is a legitimate 
subject of allention, but to place it among the leading sources 
of hfe's enjoyment, seems to meslrange perversity. " 

" You think , then, thatlhave rather lost than gained, in 
becoming a member of the fashionable world ? " 

" I certainly think so, if I take your own account of your- 
self : you were rich when, through simple tastes, you 
loved every body and found pleasure in every thing ; and 
you are now comparatively poor, inasmuch as you have 
learned to set your heart exclusively upon the few things 
which an artificial, disdainful and arrogant fragment of 
society affects to cherish and to sanctify. " 

•Mt is strange to hear you speak thus disparagingly of 
the fashionable world. However, I shall not quarrel with 
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you. It is fortunate that mankind differ, else we should 
be all by the ears in striving for the same thiVigs. But I 
must go now. Let me say however, that I am to spend the 
coming winter in New- York. " 

'indeed?" 

** Yes, at aunt Selden's. Aftfer what you have said, I 
suppose you will hardly congratulate me upon my pros- 
pects. '' 

'' Nay, I would not discourage you : whatever will 
contribute to your happiness, dear Grace — for I must slill 
call you so — will give me pleasure. Let me entreat you, 
however, to look a little more into the real motives, feelings, 
and conduct of the society which seems to have thus fasci- 
nated you, and then I shall leave your natural good sense 
to draw the proper conclusions. '* 

'* Dear me, Lucy, how wise you are getting to be. " 

" You would laugh at me ! *' 

*' No, no : I am really smitten with wonder to find you 
at once a country girl and an encyclopedia; a house-keeper 
and a critic; a farmer's daughter and a philosopher. '* — 
Here the conversation ended in a mutual laugh, and the 
friends separated. 

As Grace intimated to her friend, it had been decided 
that she should spend the coming winter at New-York with 
her aunt Selden. Her father did not readily agree to this 
arrangement : he wanted his daughter with him; he A^ished 
her society ; he needed the comfort which hev presence 
afforded him. And beside, he feared the circle in wliich 
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she was lo revolve. Already he had remarked a change 
in Grace, which his judgment did not approve. He thought 
her frivolous, capricious, dissatisfied ; he even feared that 
the fountains of her heart had been sullied, as she seemed 
now to have lost her attachment to truth, her love of home, 
and her devotion to its affections and its duties. But backed 
by aunt Selden, phe was too much for him. After a 
siege of three weeks in which every strategic art and 
engine was brought to bear upon him, such as tears, 
prayers, loss of appetite, hysterics, etc., etc., the good old 
gentleman capitulated, and Grace, in a fever of delight, 
departed for the metropolis. 

It is necessary to inform the reader that although 
Mrs. Selden had the complete control of the house in 
IMadison Square ; although every body called it Mrs. Sel- 
den's house, and spoke of Mrs. Selden's parties, and Mrs. 
Sclden's carriage, and Mrs. Selden's this, and Mrs. Sel- 
den's that, so that not one in a hundred knew there was 
such a thing as a Mr. Selden ; still, in point of fact, she 
was the wife of Mr. John Selden, broker, Wall Street. He 
was a native of New-Jersey, and came to New-York with a 
shilling in his pocket. By indefatigable industry, rigid 
economy, and a natural shrewdness of mind, he advanced 
rapidly in the acquisition of wealth. He married Kate 
Lawson, a mantua-maker, and she proved a thrifty wife. 

When he started in life, he fancied he should be content 
when he had realized a fortune of twenty thousand dollars. 
When he reached that point, he wanted a hundred thousand. 
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This sum he acquired, and having now an enlarged horizon, 
he aspired to half a million. Half a million secured, he 
became feverish for a million. That, too, he amassed, and 
now he was rich ; so his wife whispered to him that they 
must deline their position. Accordingly he built a house 
in Madison Square, which cost seventy-five thousand dollars ; 
he furnished it at an expense of forty thousand, and he gave 
a parly to open his way to good society, which cost him 
ten thousand. His carriage, harness and horses were of 
the most brilliant description ; his livery was blue and gold. 
These were cosily proceedings, but to translate a Wall 
Street broker and a milliner, at one bound, into the seventh 
heaven of fashion, of course required expenditures propor- 
tioned to the achievement. 

We say Mr. Sclden did all this, because, in point of law, 
the fact was so; it was all done with his money. Yet 
practically, it was Mrs. Selden who built the house, bought 
the furniture, the carriage, the horses and the livery : it 
was she who was the presiding genius at the opening party. 

Thus was she launched on the successful tide of experi- 
ment. To the vulgar eye, cost is luxury, luxury is taste, taste 
is fashion. With a million at command, it was easy to put 
herself in the front rank of that pretentious but bastard 
aristocracy, which shoots up from heaps of wealth, as 
mushrooms spring out of heaps of manure. She played 
her part, and we may add that — according to her view — 
she played it well; for hers was not a competition of taste, 
it was only a race of purses, and the most lavish was the 
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winner. She had no knowledge, no conception, no appre- 
ciation of that true aristocracy, which exists in all great 
cities and is no where of a higher standard than in New- 
York, consisting as it does of talent, virtue and dignity, 
combined with wealth. For this modest, but elevated and 
refined circle, she had no qualifications. 

At the time that Grace Grant came to spend a winter with 
her aunt, the latlcr was in the very height of her fashionable 
career. Balls, parlies, the theatre and the Opera, engrossed 
her time and her heart. Grace was at once launched upon 
the flashing tide. She was strikingly handsome, and it 
gratified her ambilious aunt to introduce a niece who was 
also a belle, into society; it was one more string to her bow. 
Favored by such auspices, and aided by her natural attrac- 
tions, Grace became al once an object of attention, and the 
winler passed in a succession of triumphs. 

She returned to her village-home late in the summer, 
but she was totally unfitted for country life; and having 
passed some months of weariness to herself, and discontent 
to her friends, at her father's house, she returned in De- 
cember to Madison Square. Two months of fashionable 
dissipation and intoxication followed. Then came a change. 
A sudden si)asm occurred in the commercial world, and in 
the revolutions that ensued, Mr. Selden became a bankrupt. 
He struggled vigorously to maintain his position, but owing 
to the extravagance in which he had indulged and the losses 
sustained in the panic, it was in vain. The house in 
Madison Square, the gorgeous furniture, the enamelled 
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coach, the gold and green liveries, all passed away under 
the hammer. Thus he fell, and though he had been dis- 
tinguished as laborious, honorable and honest in his profes- 
sion, he had litlle sympathy. Some said he deserved his 
fate, for his weakness in having permitted his wife's vanity 
to ruin him ; others that he had brought it upon himself by 
an idle attempt to run races with longer purses than his 
own . 

Unhappily, a man in any one of our great cities, who has 
thought of nothing, cared for nothing, prayed for nothing, 
but to make his fortune, oflen finds, when he has attained 
his object, a great difficulty in making it contribute to his 
happiness. With a mind keen, penetrating, enlarged in the 
walks of his profession — in making money — he is neces- 
sarily ignorant, perhaps weak and blind, on most other 
subjects. He is deep and wise in selecting investments for 
his cash, but he is ignorant and foolish in choosing invest- 
ments for his time, his feelings, his power and influence. 
It is true that self-improvement, public and private benefac- 
tions, general benevolence and philanthropy, are open to 
him ; but from his point of view, these are weary, stale and 
unprofitable. He finds no class of men, of his own con- 
dition and rank in life, thus engaged, who might by sym- 
pathy, draw him into such pursuits. 

Society with us does not yet seem to have discovered a 
rational and tempting method of using superfluous wealth, 
especially that which has been acquired by the sacrifice or 
neglect of moral and intellectual improvement. In mo- 
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narchical countries, the rieli man, liowcver ignorant and 
vulgar, may set about founding a family and building up 
for it a sumptuous estate. There is sometliing in this, 
wliidi coinci<les willi that desire which all men ]m\e to 
prolong their existence, and which seems in some degree 
to be realised, by leaving behind a dynasty to uphold the 
name, perpetuate the works, and ennoble the memory of the 
founder. 

Our institulious very properly repudiate this use of riches, 
butunha])pily they have not furnished a practised and [prac- 
ticable substitute. One thing the rich man with us — 
especially if he be ignorant and vulgar — may do : he 
may erect a house in some fashionable sireet or pompous 
scjuare, as a monument of his wealth; he may slimulale 
curiosity and picpie envy, by the splendor of his equi[)age 
and the gorgeous luxury of his parties. Ilis name may 
figure in the suggestive annals of the Upper Ten. lie may 
ease his bosom of that bile which accumulated during his 
day of small things, and he may pay back in kind, the 
proud, haughty and supercilious airs of those who then 
looked down upon him. lie may even enjoy a feeling of 
triumph, in the presence of men of genius, honor, dignity 
and fame, and say to himself : '' I am better than these!" 
Finally, he may see himself enthroned in what is culled 
ftishionable society, to some vulgar minds, the crowning 
felicitv of life. 

Such a career, ending soon or late in bankruptcy, to 
which it always tends, is loo familiar an incident in New- 
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York, to be more than a nine days' wonder. Mr. Sclden 
was ruined, and experienced the usual fate of those whose 
misforkmes are the result of their own folly. He was the 
passing theme of heartless criticism on change, and in 
fashionable circles. His wife came in for a large share of 
contempt, in addition to obloquy. None were more harsh 
in their commentaries than those whom she had cherished 
as friends. Her fashionable rivals not only deserted and 
shunned her, but felt a real pleasure in her humiliation, 
which was deemed their triumph. 

Grace participated in the shadows that fell upon her 
aunt. She had been haughty, presumptuous, contumelious, 
in the day of prosperity : she was now doomed to a 
bitter retribution. She was not only totally neglected by 
those who had formerly fawned upon and flattered her, 
but she heard of the biting sarcasms, heartless ridicule, 
and pelly malignity of which she was made the object, 
by those who formerly pretended to be her worship- 
pers. The meanness, the hollowness of that fashionable 
world which she had so much admired, now stood revealed 
before her. She dreaded to go back to her home, for she 
knew that the fatal tidings would be gossiped over in the 
village, and that many a heart whose envy or malice she 
hadprovoked, would chuckle over her fall. But aunt Selden 
was now in poverty, and for this as well as other reasons, 
sought shelter in a remote and inferior part of the city, 
and could entertain her no longer. 

Having no other resource, Grace returned to her father's 
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roof. Her pride was deeply wounded, but her attentior 
was soon called to a more serious evil. It was evident that 
her constitulion was sliattered ; that dissipation had sapped 
the foundations of her verv life. Soon after her arrival at 
home, she took to her bed, and for two months, she seem- 
ed to hover on the brink of the grave. During this long 
period, farmer Leonard, with tears, and sighs and prayers, 
was often at her bedside, but her nurse by day and by 
night was Lucy Leonard. She found time to arrange 
the affairs of her household, and yet to discharge these 
sweet and pious duties. 

Spring came at last and breathed in at the windows of 
the patient. The lilacs bloomed there, and sent in their 
fragrance. Then came the roses, and the perfume of the 
meadows. The songs of the birds were heard, and the 
sabbath bell trembled in the air. And all this was at home. 
A folhcr^s familiar step was heard at the bedside, and the 
cherished friend of youlh was the ministering spirit of 
the scene. These came to the sinking soul, and as it 
seemed about to depart, beckoned it back to life. The 
fresh and fond associations of childhood stimulated the 
failing pulse; the color — filful and flitting at first, but at 
last steady, settled upon her cheek. The crisis was past, 
and Grace Grant was permitted again to look upon life as 
her possession. 

Happily, we may add that she rose from her bed, better 
and wiser for the sorrow that had afflicted her. The Lord 
chasteneth whom he loveth. Had she gone on in the path 
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she had chosen, and which the world called prosperity, she 
liad probably been lost ; the stern trial which brought her to 
a bed of sickness turned her wandering feet back in the 
ways of wisdom, and she lived to find them paths oi 
peace. Slowly, it is true, the mists which had been engen- 
dered by a false education and a debasing course of life — 
lifted from her mind and heart, but aided by natural 
good sense, the seeds of early wisdom sown in her heart, 
and the healthful influences of a simple and pure, but ele- 
vat(ul society around her, she fully recovered from her 
baci\slidings. 

As to her father, when he saw her raised to life from 
her bed of sickness, as if by miracle, and especially when 
he beheld the improvement in her character, he said in his 
heart : '' I have once more a daughter. She was dead, but 
is alive again ; she was lost, and is found. " And he lifted 
up his voice and his soul to heaven in thanksgiving. 



A ROMANCE OF THE APENNINES. 



On Ihe southern slope of the Apennines, and near the 
centre of the Papal dominions, stands the old city of Gub- 
bio, the Igiivium of the ancients. lis situation is extremely 
beautiful, a circumstance which seems to have been 
appreciated from the earliest limes, as vestiges of Etruscan 
art found in its vicinily, carry us hack to periods anterior 
to the founding of Rome, and prove it, even then, to have 
attracted a population advanced in art, taste and civilization. 

It was tow ard the close of the last ccnturj-, and just sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Italy by the French, that there 
dwelt in the town of Guhbio, a sculptor by the name of 
Marco Castello. As an artist, his pretentions were of an 
humble character, and he was chielly employed either in 
designing or restoring architectural ornaments of buildings 
in the city, or in the villas of the gentry around it. His 
mode of living was suited to his condition. Having no 
family, but a daughter of some seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, he occupied a small tenement in the suburbs of 
the town. This was moderately, though comfortably furnish- 
ed, the taste and care of the daughter Clorinda giving it 
a certain air of cheerfulness and refinement. 

Thus prosperously flowed on the stream of his life, until 
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a series of new events began lo agilate the tranquil waters. 
Clorinda, endowed with natural taste and influenced by her 
father's profession, had become an expert 'artist in model- 
ling small groups of figures in plaster. These she sold 
to an image dealer in the city. With practice, her 
talent improved, until at last her productions attracted 
the attention of count Urbino, a wealthy nobleman of the 
cily. In the end, he became her patron, and through his 
inlluence, she acquired a certain degree of fame. Her 
statuettes rose in value, and thus in a short space of time, 
both she and her father were placed in circumstances of 
ease and independence. 

Nor was Clorinda distinguished by artistic merit alono ; 
she was at once beautiful, modest and affectionate. Thus 
she became a universal favorite, and an object of general 
atlenlion, even among the higher circles of the cily. On a 
certain occasion, being at a party given by her patron, the 
count Urbino, she chanced to look up, and saw the eyes of 
a tall, dark man, fixed uj)on her with an intense and 
scrutinizing gaze. She turned immediately away, but the 
impression could not be effaced. When she reached home, 
and was alone in her chamber, that form seemed present, 
that gaze still bent u[)on her. The impressions returned in 
her dreams — they were her first remembrances as she 
awoke in the morning. 

Now we must inform the reader that Clorinda had been 
the object of many flatteries, even from gentlemen much 
above her in the ranks of society, but these had in no de- 
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gree inspired her with coquetrj* or vanity. A young artist, 
Fili[)po Ascoli byname, her early playmate and her father's 
favorite, paid 'his addresses to her, and at the period of 
which we are speaking, he was her accepted lover. He was 
of a generous and manly character, alike worthy to receive 
and calculated to excite, the affection of our giflcd heroine. 

The impression made by the stranger at count Urbino's 
party, upon Clorinda's mind, was at first that of surprise, 
then of admiration, and at last of uneasiness and anxictv. 
These various feelings continued and increased, especially 
as their cause seemed to haunt her imagination. Before she 
arose from her |)illow the next morning, she sought to analyze 
her feelings, and questioned herself whether there was any 
weakness in her heart, which might provoke or invile 
the intrusion of such emotions. '' Was not her affection for 
Filippo Ascoli sincere? Was she not faithful to him, in every 
thought, in every word, in every deed? Why then did the 
image of another man cling to her soul, and seem to 
master it?" 

With these thoughts, she rose from her bed, lifted the cur- 
tain, and saw that it was just the break of day. Remember- 
ing that it washer birthday, she dressed herself hastily, de- 
scended to the street, and after crossing the city to one of its 
suburbs, she entered a narrow alley, enclosed by high 
walls. Coming to the end, she rang at a small, low door, 
which was opened, and as she passed in, was closed 
behind her. In her walk, she had once or twice seen a 
tall figure seeming to follow, though not to approach her. 
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As she was now wilhin the sanctuary of Saint Clorinda, 
she turned and looked through Ihe lattice, into Ihe street. A 
man wrapped in a doiik had already entered it. He ap- 
proached (he door, and as he looked up and around, she 
saw beneath the broad flexible brim of his hat a coun- 
tenance of singular beauty, yet of that dark, moody, 
melancholy cast, which at once inspires sympathy and 
fear : something of that emotion which may be supposed 
to inducnce the fascinated bird, when it rushes into the 
toils of the serpent. We need not add that Clorinda re- 
cognized him, yet we shall not attempt to portray the 
agitations of her bosom. 

We have said that it was early morning. The sun had 
indeed not yet risen, and the shadows of dawn still lingered 
in the streets. It was thus that our heroine was accustomed 
to [)orform her devolions, and especially on such occasions 
as the present, for as we have said, it was her birthday. 
She had therefore come a little earlier than usual to her 
favorile chapel — that of her patron saint — the pious, 
sanctified Clorinda. The door she had just entered led 
to the chapel, and, indeed, opened also to the vesti- 
bule of the convent, of which this was an appendage. 

As Clorinda entered the ch'ipel — to her pious mind, the 
threshold of heaven — her whole soul became melted into 
religious emotion. She knelt; she poured out her heart to 
God, to Christ, to the Virgin — that sweet protectress, that 
ready listener, that sympathizing mother, sister, woman — 
dwelling in heaven, yet still living on earth. Especially 
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did her prayer arise to St. Clorinda — so pious, so simple, 
so devoted — according to the indubitable annals of the 
cliurch, and every word of which was trexisurcd in Clo- 
rinda's believing heart. And this loved and loving saint was 
her model, her patron, her protectress, taking her by the 
band, and leading her in the path of life, through eartli to 
heaven. 

Oh ! what touching romance in religion thus woven in 
with our alVcctions, and thus appealing to our self-love ! 
Nor was this all. The time, the place, contributed to 
thectTect. It was morning; the rising sun was shining, 
and now shed his level rays upon the window, which, 
represented Ihe beatificalion of the patron of the chapel. 
The face of St. Clorinda was lighted as with an angelic 
glow, and an exalted imagination might really seem to see 
the tremulous movement of the angel wings, and to hear 
theEulian melody of the choir, in the beatific vision. And 
this holy light descended as if from heaven and fell upon 
the altar, and there diffused itself through the arches and 
along the aisles of the chapel. Who cannot comprehend 
that under such influences, our heroine rose from her de- 
votions with a heart strong in the conscious elevation of 
religious excitement? 

And yet, did this wholly exclude the remembrance of 
that manly though myslerious form, those dark, fascinating, 
fatal eves, that handsome countenance which she had seen 
through the lattice ? It is not our province to reply. She 
left the chapel, entered the narrow street, and threaded her 
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way to her home. The sinister image which dogged her 
foolsleps as she went, did not obtrude upon her sight. 
Returning to her studio, she was soon buried in lier usual 
course of study and labor, if not in her usual train of 
thought. 

Among Ihe men of note living at this time in the vicinity of 
Guhbio, was the count Yuglino. He was distinguished for 
beauty of person, but seemed not to possess that taste and 
refimMncnt almost universal with his (^lass. His residence, 
about five miles out of the city, was built upon a sharp, 
rocky declivity of the Apennines, affording a prospect over 
a wilderness of blue hills and distant, azure moimtains. 
Around it, Ihere was no garden and litlle culture. It was 
a wild though picturesrpie castle, rather than a villa. It 
must be added that the reputation of the proprietor and 
the rumors that circulated in the vicinity, corresponded 
\>ith the dark and gloomy aspect of his abode. 

The lame of Glorinda could not fail to reach the ears of 
count Yuglino, though he had Httle intercourse with the 
[)eople of the city. His curiosity was piqued by the de- 
scri|)tions of her beauty, and hence he had taken several 
occasions to see her. The reality exceeded even the glowing 
descri|)tions of rumor, and the count's curiosity was ex- 
changed for passionate admiration. 

The danger of the fawn of the desert under the lion's gaze, 
is scarcely greater than that of the object of count Yuglino's 
love. Conversant with all the arts and resources of in- 
trigue, he set himself to work to get Glorinda into his power. 
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He extracted from servants a knowledge of her dailj habits; 
he made Iiiniself acquainted with her principles and dis- 
[)Osition. lie then introduced himself to her as a patron 
of the arts and an admirer of her productions. He gave 
her an order for a group of statuettes, and took occasion to 
call several times to watch the progress of modelling (hem, 
avowing a desire to make suggestions from time to time. 
He failed not, as occasion ofl'ered, to whisper soft words, 
and at last to suggest burning thoughts in the ear of his 
protegee. 

Clorinda listened; she comprehended and her heart pal- 
pitated. All the words of the count were proper; every 
suggestion was respectful ; every thought seemed dictated 
by honor. The count knew the character of Clorinda, 
and laid his plans accordingly. By degrees, he won upon 
her heart, and it must be stated that he also gained the con- 
fidence and good will of her father. 

When all his schemes were thus far matured, he proposed 
to them to pay a visit at his villa, for the purpose of advi- 
sing him as to certain improvements he designed making 
in it. He intimated that he should be glad to employ the 
father in superintending these operations. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the appointed day, the sculptor and 
his daughter set out in a carriage for the count's residence, 
where, according to the arrangement, he awaited them. 

On their journey, and while involved in a narrow pass 
of the mountains, they were suddenly beset by banditti. 
Caslello was rudely pulled from the coach, gagged and 
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hurried awav. The leader of the band remained behind, 
and having lashed Clorinda to a tree, sat down, and began 
to gaze at her as if eontemplaling his prize, and considering 
what disposition he should make of her. 

Just at this moment, there was a bustle at a httle dis- 
tance, when suddenly three or four soldiers, headed by 
count Yuglino, rushed to the spot. A scuflle ensued ; the 
brigand fled, Ihe cord which bound Clorinda was cut, and 
she was hurried away. At a short distance a carriage was 
found in waiting. She entered it with her dehverer, and 
soon found herself in count Yuglino's castle. 

When she had recovered in some degree from her fright, 
she encpured for her father. Being told that he was left in 
the hands of the brigands, she became almost frantic with 
grief. She besought the count to exert himself for his de- 
liverance, but instead of immediate compliance, he threw 
himself at her feet, and poured out vows of love and ado- 
ration. 

'^ Alas, " said Clorinda, wringing her hands, ** I only 
needed this to fdl up my cup of agony. '* 

'' And do you hate me then? " said the count. 

'^ Oh no, no; my heart is full of gratitude. Have you 
not saved my life? But you, to whom I owe so much, 
make declarations that I should not hear. This is the cause 
of my grief. " 

'' Nay, dearest Clorinda, say not this. I love you, and 
have long loved you : 1 have risked my life to save yours ; 
Providence has smiled on my efforts. May I not hope 
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then that you will return my affection and reward it?" 

*' Oh ! do not speak thus! I am distracted ; my father's 
life in is the hands of those desperate men ! " 

'' And I am going, Clorinda, to try to save him, but in 
a struggle with these brigands, I may have to barter my 
own hfe, for his. Will you not give me some pledge, some 
promise, before I depart on such an errand ? " 

"Oh, count, I owe you all," said Clorinda wildly. 
" Bring but my father to me — " The sentence died unfin- 
ished on her lips ; she swooned and fell to the floor. While 
she was in the care of attendants, the count departed. The 
day waned, the night came and passed, and no tidings from 
him arrived. In the morning, a messenger reached the 
castle, saying that count Yuglino, in a conflict with the brig- 
ands, was severely wounded. A short time afler, borne on 
a litter by four men, he was brought into the hall, and taken 
to his apartment. His countenance seemed pale as death, 
and his breast showed a wide gash, streaming with blood. 

Clorinda was nearly frantic at this intelligence ; but soon 
after, her father, who had been set at liberty, rushed into 
her arms. Ex[)lanations followed, and by degrees she 
was pacified. The next day, the count was pronounced 
out of danger, and in a short time he was almost complete- 
ly restored. He now renewed his suit, and at last claimed 
the hand of Clorinda, as having been promised to him on 
condition of delivering her father from his perilous captivity. 

Her situation was in the highest degree distressing. 
Forced to a review of her feelings, she became assured 
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that her heart was irrcvo<jahly devolcd to Filippo Ascoli. At 
the same time, an aversion, ahnost amounting to horror, 
liad seized upon lier in respect to the count. Regarding 
him only as a man, indifferent to lier, she iiad been struck 
with his singular beauty, but when her keen womanly in- 
stincts had been aroused by the idea of becoming his wife, 
she saw more deeply, and new revelations came upon her. 
He schemed to her now as a selfish, dark, remorseless vam- 
pire, making others his prey, acconJing to his pleasure. 

Yet how could she escai)e? She was in his castle, in 
his power. Her father urged his suit; she had given liim 
her i)romise. There seemed indeed no means of deliverance. 
In this extremity, she expressed a desire for spiritual 
counsel. A priest, bent with years and pallid with pious 
exercises, came to her aid. She poured out her heart in 
confession, and asked for guidance and if possible, for deliv- 
erance. The decision was against her. Her promise, 
given under such solemn circumstances, was a bond 
which could not be severed. 

Clorinda a|)pealed to the count. She wept, she knelt, 
she besought. He was inexorable, and she sank upon the 
floor. She was taken up and carried to the altar of the 
chapel attached to the castle. The marriage service was 
said by the aged priest; the seal was set, and with a solemn 
voice, he pronounced : '' What God hath joined togetlier, 
let not man put asunder. " 

The bride and groom, and the witnesses, were turning 
from the altar, when the door was thrown back with a clang, 
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and armed men suddenly filled the place. The count was 
seized, and hurried to prison. Clorinda, half dead with 
cmolion, was taken in the arms Filippo of Ascoli ,and with 
her father (hey proceeded to their home. 

For a time her mind wandered, but ere long she was 
able to hear and comprehend everits which had so recently 
passed as a whirlwind around her. Her faidiful lover 
and friend, when he found she had gone to the castle of 
count Yuglino, knowing his desperate character, became 
aware of her danger. He obtained exact information of 
the snare that had been set for her. He ascertained that 
the brigands were employed by the count ; that the ca[)ture 
of Clorinda and her father, and the deliverance of the latter, 
were all a sham, to promote his scl>emes. The seeming 
priest, was the disguised chief of the banditti ! 

Of this ini(|uitous plot, he had the most incontestable 
proofs. These he laid before the magistrates of Gubbio, 
but they feared to act against a nobleman, especially one 
so powerful as the count Yuglino, and in behalf of a plebeian. 
They therefore turned a deaf ear to his appeal. But at this 
moment a revolution in the affairs of Italy was progressing. 
The country had been conquered by the French, and hap- 
pily a guard had been sent from Ancona to the city. 
To the captain of this band Ascoli made application. His 
request was granted. A body of soldiers was sent to the 
castle, the count was seized, and Clorinda was delivered 
from the infamous snare which he had set for her! 
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